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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following work, haying been undertaken 
solely with the view of vindicating the South from 
the calumnies of the abolitionists, and of directing 
public attention to the origin and nature of Domes- 
tic Slavery, and to the facts connected with the 
question of Emancipation — It was considered ad- 
visable to present it to the public as early aa possi- 
ble. The very brief period allowed the author in 
preparing the volume for the press^ necessarily 
precluded much attention to grace of style, or 
propriety of arrangement He has sought to pre- 
sent the prominent features of this important subject 
to the attention of the public, in a plain, distinct, and 
intelligible manner. If he has succeeded — if he 
has aided, even in the slightest degree, in unmask- 
ing the evils and dangers of Emancipation, as now 
urged by the fanatics of the North — the writer has 
attained his sole object — and is content 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The framers of our government, when confronted 
in their labours by the question of slavery, prudent- 
ly turned aside frohi a topic, which menaced their 
councils with division, and the embryo constitution 
with death. They left the unquestioned sovereignty 
of the Southern States over all connected with this 
most important branch of their domestic relations^ 
untouched. The controversy was buried, as they 
hoped, for ever; and they departed from the scene 
of their labours, in the happy confidence that our 
country did not contain one man so lost to reason 
and patriotism, as madly to violate the grave in 
which they saw this exciting question quietly inum- 
ed, and drag it forth to madden and distract the 
land. 

The result has proven that their confidence was 
ill-founded. Every land comprises men prepared, 
by nature, for treasons, stratagems, and spoils — men 
who rejoice to tear open -and irritate the wounds of 
their country, and who" seek, with sedulous diligence, 
for those weak and unguarded spots in the body 
politic, where it may be struck with the most jfatal 
effects Of their individual character, it id unneces- 
2 
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sary here to speak. Treason finds disciples of every 
description and variety. Heated fanaticism and 
reckless villany, hypocritical guile and honest stu- 
pidity, often combine to forward the most nefarious 
plots. Our own country is not without such men. 
The sun warms the reptile into life; and freedom 
often anihiates into existence beings whose life is a 
reproach and a calamity to her. There are men 
who take an unpatural pleasure; in the afflictions of 
their country, and who live only to foment disturb- 
ance. Their nature and enjoyments are like those 
of the sailors' bird of evil pmen, which flutters with 
delight in the breath of the tempest, looks down 
upon the foundering wreck, and screams, with ex- . 
ultation, in answer to the shrieks of the wretches 
who perish in the waves. There ai;e others, who, 
from a leaden vanity, thrust themselves into matters 
for which their capacities are not suited. They ex- 
pend time and money in forwarding the designs of 
their crafty leaders, and are well satisfied with the 
sacrifice. These men mistake notoriety for fame; 
their hearts flutter with pleasure when their names 
are consigned to the contempt of the public, through 
the medium of the newspapers; and they hear the 
hiss of outraged propriety with the complacent 
smirk of gratified pride. There is another class — 
fanatics — who mistake the promptings of their over- 
heated fancy — the vapours that rise from the mplten 
lead of their pwn seething brains — for the dictates 
of inspiration. They are a troublesome race, to 
whom the tranquillizing chair or straijt jacket is the 
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only e&ctii% argument. Stilly they ahooM be v^ 
gafded rather with compassion than anger, as tli^ 
make tiiemselyes fools from conscientioiis mo^ 
tiyes. A fomcth class remains to be mentioned, eH^ 
titled only to our contempt and abhorrence. Thiy 
afiect an entiiusiasm which they do not feeL HjrpQii 
cri^ is their professional pursuit. They live upos 
cant — cant' themselTes into influence, luxury, an* 
power; and use Uieir sway over the weak md eredo- 
bus, to forward schemes of ambition, aggrandize- 
ment, or malevolence;^ These men (and there aire 
such men) are capable of any act, however atro- 
cious; they would dip their hands in human gore, 
and then, with their, crimson fingers, turn over the 
leaves of the Bible to find a sanction for the deed. 

We have fallen upon evil times. Men have bean 
found who do not scruple to tear off the seals which 
our fathers set upon the question of slfitvery. They 
have broken <q)eii, wiUi reckless bands, this magSr 
zine, filled with all that can excite and endanger; 
and are lighting the torch to apply to its materials 
of fury and desoktion. The co^sequenees are such 
as might have be^n anticipated. Distrust and fear, 
indignation and violence, are abroad in our land. 
Every fibre of our country is quivering with excite- 
ment How could it be otherwise? Our people can- 
not be expected to stand by, with complacent tran- 
quillity, while mad hands are digging un^pr the 
foundation stone of our government. They cannot 
be asked to witness, unmoved, the violation o£ one 
of the first of the. sacred and unalienated rights of 
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the States — a ri^t achieved by: the pigbt arm of our 
fiithers, and haJlowed in the bapti^n of blood — a 
right which existed before our government was call- 
ed into being, and to which our National Constitu- 
tion bows in deference. They cannot be desired to 
gaze on, without alarm or anger^ while treason and 
fanaticism place^the brand and the torch in the hands 
of the savage negro, and, pointing to the whites, bid 
him rise and destroy. These things must produce 
excitement. They must alarum the fears — they 
must awaken the resentment of the people. 

"The flesh will quiver when the pincers tear-*- 
The hlood will follow where the knife is driven." 

To be indifferent is impossible; and if possible, would 
be weak and unwise. The people that submit to 
sUchjwrong will submit to any thing. The freeman 
who can, without alarm, witness the development 
of the abolition conspiracy ^ would scarcely be 
roused by the ^^ crack of doom,^^ The true patriot, 
instead of lulling the people into dangerous lethargy, 
instead of encouraging a slumbrous indifference- 
will pray heaven to — - ^ 

" Fool them not so ma<^ 
To bear it tamely ; touch them with noble anger." 

The crisis is one which calls for the aroused' and 
excited energies of the nation. It is in vain that we 
are told that the abolitionists are few and feeble — 
that they are regarded with contempt, and meet daily 
with the emphatic expression of popular abhorrence. 
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Circumstances give them power. ^ When the train 
is laid a child may fire it Such is our situation; and 
the people are called upon, by all that is dear or 
sacred to them, to interpose, arrest the brand of the 
iacendiary, and save the country from the calamities 
which menace it 

The people must be made acquainted with this 
subject — ^they must be apprized of the rights of the 
South, and informed of the hoUowness and falsehood 
of the appeals which are daily made to them by the 
abolitionists. We do not, at the North, claim a right 
so to discuss this subject as to disturb or agitate the 
South; but when reckless men have sent forth, for 
the worst purposes, hosts of falsehoods, it is our 
right and duty to step aside and-crush the misbegotr 
ten and dangerous brood. This, and this alone, is 
our aim. 

The incendiaries appeal only to the passions; and 
endeavour, by falsehood and misrepresentation, to 
mislead and excite the unthinking. Their argu- 
ments consist altogether of specious but misty and 
unintelligible abstractions. They industriously en« 
deavour to enlist religious feelings in favour of their 
designs; and are constantly fulminating religious de- 
nunciations to move and appal the conscientious but 
weak. They address themselves peculiarly to women 
and children; and, by maudlin verses and lying pic- 
tures, essay not only to rouse the passions of the slave, 
but to excite the prejudices of the ignorant and un-r 
reflecting of our citizens. 

Against these arts, th^ friends pf th^ Constitutioa 
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and the Union' — the lovers of peace and order— with 
confidence oppose the force of reason and truth. Let 
the facts connected with this subject be known to 
our people, and the frothy effusions of the abolition- 
ists will cease to be dangerous. 
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SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



Origin of Slavery — Slavery among the ancients^ 
either Involuntary or Voluntary — Involun- 

' tary SUipery—from War — Piracy — Crime — 
Bargain and Sale. 

There are few topics which have been subjected 
to so much vague abstraction and empty declamatioa 
as slavery. Various theories have been suggested in 
relatioa to its origin; but, separated from hypocriti- 
cal flourish and unmeaning cant, they amount at last 
to little else than an admission, that slavery origi- 
ginally sprung from the inequaJity of the race, and 
the necessities arising from that inequality. The 
sagacious and povvrerful subjected their inferiors to 
their control; and their inferiors, in return, were 
protected and fed. Nature and necessity created 
classes, which nothing but the refinements of educa- 
tion could remove. Mind subjected matter to it» 
sway; the bold controlled the timid; the wise di- 
rected the weak; and while one class toiled, another 
counselled, fought and governed. This state of things 
is not, it must be admitted, accordant with our prirx- 
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ciples or feelings; but it would be difficult to prove 
that it is at war with nature. 

" Slavery/^ says Voltaire, ^' is as ancient as war; 
war, as human nature." As Jacback as history gires 
us a record of the race, we find proofs of the exist- 
ence of slavery. Immediately after the d^age, re- 
ference is made to it, (see Gen. ix. 25,) and from 
that period, throughout the whole range of Hebrew 
history, numberless evidences are given of its preva- 
lence. Slavery existed and was common before and 
during the siege of Troy, Homer frequently refers 
to it. " No legislator of antiquitv,'^ to quote again 
from Voltaire, ** attempted to abrogate slavery. So- 
ciety was so accustomed to this degradation of the 
species, that Epictetus, who was assuredly wprth 
more than his master, never expresses any surprise 
at hift being sk slave.'^ 

It is scarcely necessary to designate the nations of 
antiquity in which slavery prevailed. It was es- 
tablished i,n all. In those countries most celebrated 
for their liberality and refinement, the institution of 
slavery existed in its greatest extent. Egypt was 
crowded with a servile population. Hardy Sparta 
and liberal Athens owed much of their power to 
their numerous slaves. Carthage was also celebrated ' 
fpr the number of her bondmen ; and bet triumphant 
rivals Rome, won, in her countless conquests^ mil- 
lions of slaves^. Paulus Emilius brought one'hunr 
dred and fifty thousand slaves to Rome; and Au- 
gustus sold thirjty-six thousand of the Salassii into 
slavery. Indeed, throughout the wbole known world 
the institution of slavery appears to have prevailed. 
Sages and patriots, the wise and benevolent^ joined 
in sustaining it; and the slaves themselves, while 
they suffered under a bondage not alxvays fhe most 
lenient, regarded it as their destiny, and endured it 
without a murmur. 
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Slavery among the ancients was of two species,-^ 
involuntary and voluntary. Involuntary slavery was 
that which resulted from war, from piracy or kid** 
napping, from crime, and from eommeree. 

Most nations have considered their right over 
their captives taken in war as absolute. Barbarous 
conquerors, and those impelled only by a sanguinary 
thirst for vengeance, sacrificed the lives of the sub- 
dued. When a gentler spirit, or .more just idea of 
war, prevailed, the victim was spared, and became 
the slave of the conqueror. The Romans called 
their slates serviy from servare, to save. The origin 
of the custom of sparing and enslaving captives, has 
been ascribed by some writers to Assyria, and by 
others to Lacedemon; but the probability is, that it 
prevailed long before it was practised by either of 
these nations. The improvement of agriculture, 
the organization of society, the increase of inhabit* 
ants, and the establishment of principles in relation 
to the right of property, tended to dissuade men 
from unnecessary slaughter, and to make the ser- 
vices of a bondman valuable. We may, therefore, 
suppose that the practice of enslaving prisoners was 
one of the earliest incidents of warfare. The hu- 
mane principles now established as the law of na- 
tions—that in war we have a right only to the use 
of. those means which have a connexion morally 
necessary with the end in view, was unknown to 
the ancients; and whenever prisoners were not saved 
as slaves, they were slaughtered without mercy. 
The most clement of the Roman generals acted 
upon this principle; and the nations which combined 
to overturn the colossal power of the mistress of the 
world, adopted a similar policy. The latter, being 
genersdly pastoral in their mode of life, did not need 
the labour of slaves; and in their incursions on the 
Roman empire, waged a war of extermination, spar- ^ 
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i»g Dei^r women nor children. The period wMch 
ekpsjed from the reign of Theodosiua tD the reign 
of Alhoinus, in Lombardy, (from A, Dv 395 to A. D. 
571,) is, in conaequeuce, considered by Robertson, 
the most jcalamitous epoch in the history of the 
world.* ' 

* We subjoin from Professor Dew's pamphlet on Slavery, 
a work written with great ability, and to which we invite the 
attention of the^ reader, the following instance of the manner 
in which war is prosecuted in Africd^ It aiFord8,,by the way, 
an interesting fact^from which to estimate the^ eoepparattve 
condition of the African in this country, ^nd in ^s native 
land. 

" It is needless to multiply instances further to illustrate 
the ideas of the ancient world in regard to their H^his to kill 
or enslave at pleasure the unfortonate captive* We will Dot 
cite the example of Africa, the great storehouse of slavery 
for the modern world, which so completely sustains our po- 
sition in tegard to the opinions of men on this subject, farther 
than to make an extrtwjt from a speech delivered in the British 
House of CoHMnons, by Mr. Henniker, in 1789, in which the 
speaker asserts that a letter had been received by C^eorgft HI, 
from one of the most powerful African polentates, the Em* 
peror of Dahomey, which lettejr admirably exemplifies the 
African's notions ahout the right to kill or enslave prisoners 
of war. ♦He (Rmperorof Dahomey,) states,' feaid Mr. H. 
♦ that as he understood Kinff George was the^reatest o^ white 
kings, so he thought himself the greatest of black ones^ He 
asserted that he could lead five hundred thousand men armed 
into the field ; that being the pursuit to which all his sub- 
jects were bred, and the women only staying at home toplaftt 
and manure the earth. He had himself fought two bttndred 
and nine battles, with great reputation and success ; aad had 
conquered the great King of Ardah — the king's bead was 
to this day preserved with the flesh and hair; the heads^of 
his generis were distinguished by being placed on each side 
of the doors of their fetiches : with the heads of the inferior 
ofilceifs they paved the space hefore the doors ; and the heads 
of the common soldiers formed a sort of fringe or outwork 
round the walls of the palace. Since this war he had expe- 
rienced the greatest good fortune, and he hoped in good time 
to be able to complete the out-walls of sdl his great houses, 
to the Dumher of seveja, in the same manner.' " 
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One of the eaorlieit examples of thii species of 
warfare may be foODd in holy writ The Israelites 
in invi^ng Canaan, waged agieiinst the inhabitants a 
war of extermination; and the only people (the 
Gibeonites,) rescued from the sword, were reserved 
for bp&da^Bw ^< We wilheven let them Jive; but let 
tb^n be hewers «f wood and drawers of water uoto 
all the eongr^tion." 

War, tfaer^re, appears to haTe been the first and 
gre&t source of sbyery among the ancients. As the 
nations of that period were generally warlike, the 
nufiib^ of eaptiyes must have been very greats In 
truth, the slaves in maoy countries exceeded in 
number the free; and the insurrectionsj which were 
not unfreqiient, were always bloody and destructive. 

Another fruitful source' of sUrv^y in the ancient 
world was piracy. This practice prevailed to the 
greatest ext^:)t in the earliest ages, when the human 
reas<MQ.had not emerged from the indistinctness of 
its dawn, when the ri^ts of property were but 
dubiously understood, and when the skill and cou- 
rage^required in piratical incursions into neighbour- 
ing nations Were regarded with admiration. " The 
Gre(jians,'^saysThucydides, "in their primitive state, 
as well as the contemporaneous barbarians who in- 

Mt, Morris, who visited this empire in 1773, actually tea- 
lifies t6 the truth of this letter. He found the palace of the 
emperor an immense assemblage of cane and mad huts, en- 
closed by a high wall. The akulls and Jaw-bones of enemies 
slain in battle, formed the favourite ornamenia of the palaces 
and temples. The king^s apartments were paved, and the 
walls and roof stuck over with these horrid trophies ; and if 
a farther supply appeared at any time desirable, he announced 
to his general that hia ^ house wanted thatch,^' when a war 
for that purpose was immediately undertaken. Who can for 
a moment be so absurd as to imagine, that such a prinoe as 
tMs conld doubt of his right to make slaves in war, when he 
gloried in being able to thatch his house with the heads of 
ma enemies!*' 
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habited the .sea coasts and L^ands^ addicted them- 
selves wholly to piracy.* 4t was, in short, their only 
profee^ion and support.'^ The most complete con- 
firmation of this account may be found in Hdiner 
md other writers. Indeed, the pursuit ^sk consi- 
dered heroic and honourable. : The dangers attend- 
ing such enterprizes^-the skill, strength, agility and 
valotrr required for them — excited the bold and am- 
bitious, while the valuable nature of the spoil recom- 
mended it to the selfish and rapacious. At length, 
hpiw^ever, piracy sunk in reputation as the nations 
advanced in civilization. It.fell into the hai]£d»' df 
low and lawless robbers. Their only object .was gain; 
and the practice was continued, accompanied by the 
perpetration of every species of outrage and rapine. 
Slaves becoming more and more valuable, the prac- 
tice was furtively pursued to an immense extent* 
Many were sei^d and sold into slavery by their 
own countrymen; and every coast had its commerce 
in slaves. The merchants of Thessaly, it is said, 
were particularly infemous for this species of depre^ » 
dation. - The Athenians practised the kidnapping of 
their own 'people to so alarniing an extent, that it 
was found necessary to enact a law punishing the 
offence with death. 

In all ages the perpetration of crime has been 
punished with slavery. This appears to be the most 
natural and just of the many causes of bondage. The 
necessities of society require that men guilty of atro- 
cious offences, should be deprived of a freedom which 
has become dangerous to their fellow beings. ■ If 
society can require the forfeit of life, it -may de- 
mand the loss of liberty. Accordingly, we find that 
among the Greeks and Jlomans,. crime was often the 
cause of idavery; and in our own times, ndt only 
most savage, but civilized countries, among which 
our own land may be mentioned, have made many 
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offences panishaUe with bondage. Eren insolrency 
was punished in Greece and Rome with sbnrerj. 
The same castom now obtains in Africa. 

The traffic of slaves consisted^ not only io the sde 
of the children of freemen bjr their parents, and A^ 
sale of freemen from a want of the means of sasta^ 
nance, bat of the sale of captives and of those born 
in bondage. 

^ The first instance of slavery by bargain and sale is 
j^ven in the Scriptmre History (If Joseph. The ac- 
count of the sale of Joseph to the Isnmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver and his conveyance to Egypt, 
prove tliat the practice was common at that time, 
and ftat Egypt was a mart for the traffic in slaves. 
Th^re is, in the Bible, frequent mention of the pur- 
chase «nd sale of slaves. The pureart patriarchs par- 
ticipated in the commerce; and the inspired code of 
the Jews justified and regulated the traffic The 
Hebrews were allowed to sell their own country- 
men for six years; to sell their sons and daughters; 
and unlimited power to purchase slaves from the 
neighbouring nations was expressly given. 

" If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve, and in the seventh he shall go free for no- 
thing." 

<< If a man sett his daughter to be a maid-ser- 
vant, she shall not go out as the men servants." 

<<Both thy bondmen and bondmaids which thou 
shalt have, flliall be df the heathen that are round 
about you: of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover of the children of strangers who 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy; and of the 
families that are with you, which they begat in your 
land; and they shall be your possession. And ye 
shall take them as an inheritance for your children 
after you, to inherit them for a possession; they shall 
be your bondmen for ever." 
3 
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Egypt appears to have been one of the principal 
markets for the sale of the hun^n species* Homer 
refers to Cyprus and Egypt as the common marts for 
alayes in the Trojan war* The traffic was also prac- 
tised, at that time, in many of the is^ids of thc^ 
^gean sea. Tyre and Sidon are described by the 
Scriptures^ as prosecuting this commerce. In truth, 
it prevailed in the whole of the known world. In 
Greece and Rome, a^d their colonies, the trade was 
universal; and among the nations which overran the 
Scuxih of Europe, it prevailed until the establi^ment 
of the Feudal System. That system was little else 
than ia modification of the slavery of the ancients, to 
suit the circumstances and n^essities of the rude and 
warlike nations in which it was adopted. It was^ adr 
mirably adapted to the purposes of defence; but did 
little, if any thing, toU^ten the boftda of the slave, 
or ameliorate the condition of the race. 

Slavery continued to exist, even in Europe, up to 
a late period. In the middle agas the Venetians car- 
ried on a very extended commerce in slaves; « which 
was prohibited by the pope, only so far as it in* 
ohided trade in Christians. In England the Anglo- 
Saxon nobility sold their servants as slaves to fo- 
reigners; and even after the conquest, and until the 
reign of Henry II. slaves were exported, in numbers, 
from England to Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Slavery among the Ancients continued — Volun- 
tary Slavery — Roman Mercenarii — Grecian 
Prodigals — German Enthusiasts — Condition 
of Slaves — Power and inhumanity qf Masters. 

Pekhaps slavery, when resulting from insolvency, 
might wjth propriety be regarded as voluntary. 
The freeman who pursued a course which result^ 
in bondage, and thus incurred a fate which micht 
have been avoided, may be considered as having 
assumed it^ If this be admitted, the number of vo- 
luntary bondmen in Greece ahd Rome, where the 
refinement of society rendered the vicissitudes of 
fortune frequent, must be accounted very great 

In Rome there existed a large body of slaves, or 
servants, known as mercenarii. This title was 

S'ven them because they received hire. They were 
se-born citizens, set dx)wn in the books as liberij 
and distinguished from the foreigners, or alieniy 
who served -&e rich. 

In the time of the Emperor Claudian, the Roman 
Senate passed a decree permitting those who were 
*born free to sell their freedom and become slaves. 
This law remained in force until abrogated by Leo, 

The Grecian Thetes were servants of a character 
somewhat similar to the mercenarii. They" re- 
ceived are compense for their labours; and, thoi:^ 
treated as slaves and obliged to perform the most 
Servile offices, were not completely subject to the 
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will of their master, but coiild, at the expiration of 
a certain term, obtain their discharge if used with 
illegal severity. 

There was. amongst the Greeks, a q;>ecie8 of slaves 
denominated Prodigals, They were those who, 
having incurred debts which Uiey were unable to 
liquidate, were sold for the satisfaction of their cre- 
ditors. The Delinquents were debtors of a simi- 
lar description, who having imprudently subjected 
themselves to the loss of their liberty, were sen- 
tenced to the gallies and laboured at the oar. 

The most singular class of which we have an ac- 
count, were the German Enthusiasts. They were 
gamblers, who, pursuing their intoxicating and fatal 
passion to the last stake, maddened by Qie excite- 
ment of the game, placed their persons on the hazard 
of the die, and, in case of failure, were sold as slaves. 
The whole account exhibits, in vivid colours, the 
strength qf the passion for gaming — a passion which 
prevails with equal power, in the hut of the savage 
and the hell of the more finished gamester of refined 
society. Tacitus gives the following description of 
the Enthusiasts. " The loser,'* says the historian, 
** goes into voluntary servitude; and though younger 
and stronger than the person with whom he played, 
patiently puffers himself to be bound and sold. Hieir 
perseverance in so bad a custom is styled honour. 
The slaves thus obtained are immediately exchanged 
away in commerce, that the winner may get dear 
of the scandal of his victory. '^ 

The condition of slaves among the ancients was 
totally difierent from that of modern slaves. In- 
stead of being protected, as now, not only from un- 
just severity on the part of the master, but from 
suffering or want, they were wholly in the power of 
their owners. TTiere was no limit to the power of 
the master over the slave. The latter was, ia a civil 
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sense, dead. His limbs, life, faculties and afiectioi&i 
were all at the mercy of his lord. In a legal potni 
dr view, he had neither name nor tribte; he was re- 
cognized as possessing no rights; and was, in fact, 
as completely within the power of the master as hiis 
horse or his doe. ' 

There were, nowever, some partial exceptions t^ 
this general description. The Egyptian slave, thou^ 
perhaps a greater drudge than any other, was pro- 
tected from murder, and could, if he succeeded in 
reaching the temple of Hercules, secure a retreat 
from the oppressive severity of his master. The 
Hebrews also appear to have treated their slaves 
with lenity. 

Athens, however, was distinguished above dl (he 
nations of antiquity for her peculiar humanity to 
slaves. In no place were they allowed so many 
privileges or treated with so much kindness. De- 
mosthenes, in his Second Philippic, states that ''the 
condition of a slave in Athens was preferable to that 
of a free citizen in many other countries.'* They 
were allowed great liberty of speech, and were per- 
mitted to enjoy a certain portion of time in tneir 
own peculiar pursuits, their private labours, amuse- 
ments, amours or hours of relaxation and rest 
They also had a temple of refuge; and were allowed 
the privilege of appealing to the legal tribunal 
against their masters in case of harshness or inhu- 
manity. Besides these advantages, they possessed 
the invaluable privilege of redeeming themselves 
from bondage. They had an opportunity of wwk- 
ing for themselves; and when their skill or industry 
had enabled them to accumulate a sufficient sum|. 
they might purchase manumission, and become frec) 
for ever. 

In Sparta and Carthage, the slaves were treated 
with more severity. In Rome, the power of fhe 
3* 
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. master over his slave was absolute, ejLtendin^ to the 
right of depriving him of life. This seventy was 
moderated under the emperors; and by a law of 
Adrian, the right of the master to sky his slave was 
withdrawn. By the Roman law, if a master was kill- 
ed, all the slaves under the same roof or near enough 
to be able to hear his cries, were put to death. This 
severe provision was, we presume, intended to pre- 
vent those bloody acts of vengeance to which the 
cruelty of the master, at times, impelled the slave. 
The slave, and all that belonged, or could belong 
to him, was considered the property of the master. 
From the conduct of some of the most venerated 
patriots of Rome, it appears that inhumanity to 
slaves excited neittier surprise nor censure, it was 
the practice of the elder Cato to sell his superannuated 
slaves at any price rather than maintain an useless 
burthen. Indeed, it appears to have been a custom 
in Rome to expose old, useless and sick slaves on an 
island of the Tiber to perish; and a law of Claudian 
upon Ihe subject, instead of punishing and suppress- 
ing th'i barbarous practice, merely gave liberty to 
any slave wha chanced to recover after having been 
thus exposed and abandoned. The same law pro- 
hibits masters from killing their slaves, merely for 
old age or siakness. Italy and Sicily were full of 
places of confinement, called Ergastuluj in which 
slaves were kept at labour. One of the most for- 
midable insurrections was occasioned by the break- 
ing up of these Ergastulay and the simultaneous 
liberation of sixty thousand slaves. 

From the facts, stated in this and the preceding 
chapter, it will be seen that slavery has always pre- 
vailed; and is so interwined with the necessities of 
the race, that while man exists, slavery will proba- 
bly exist also. It will also be seen, that the wisest 
aud most liberal nationa of antiquity did not hesi- 
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late to encoura^ domestic slavery; and, instead of 
regarding it as inconsistent with political liberty or 
imurious to national weal, they sanctioned it as T>ne 
of the greatest securities and auxiliaries of both. It 
will be observed, in addition, that the institution of 
slavery has not only had the assent and sanction of 
all the patriots, philanthropists and sages of anti- 
quity, but that the divine will has been distinctly 
and actively expressed in its favour. A comparison 
of the condition of ancient and modern slavery may, 
also, perhaps, enlighten the prejudices of some of 
those who affect to sympathize with the bondman, 
and lament over the fictitious recital of the stem- 
ness of the American^ master and the hardships of 
the American slave^ — ^But on these points we will 
speak more at large hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Origin^ progresSy and abolition of the Ji/rican 
Slave Trade,* 

The African slave trade was commenced by the 
Portuguese^ In 1434 a Portuguese captain landed in 
Guinea; and having captured some negro lads, he 
bore them to the south of Spain, and sold them to 
great advantage. The opening thus made was soon 
crowded with adventurers. The Portuguese made 
descents upon the coast of Africa, seized the inhabit- 
ants, and carried them into slavery. These depre- 
dations at length became so frequent and formidable, 
that the blacks retreated into the interior. Thither, 
however, their persecutors followed them. The 
Portuguese entered their rivers, and penetrating 
into the country, continued and extended their 
spoliations. 

The traffic soon became so important, as to render • 
a more permanent and secure system necessary to 
furnish the traders with the requisite supply of 
slaves. The plan was chanced. Recourse to force 
was abandoned, and a peaceful commerce was com- 
menced with the natives. Settlements were made, 
forts buih, and factories erected; and the trade soon' 
became extended and mutual. 

The Portuguese erected their first fort at D'El- 
mina, in 1481. Other European nations soon fol- 
lowed their example. Treaties were made witli the 
African' kings; they agreed to furnish slaves, and 
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the traders, ia return^ brou|^t them the luxuriet 
and ornaments of £urope. 

The object of this trade, on the part of the Euro-' 
peans, was to supply the necessities of their extensive 
western colonies. The newly discovered and settled 
portions of the western worid, being generally in a 
latitude fatal to European constitutions, it was found 
necessary to subject the natives to labour. In most 
instances this prpv^ unsuccessful; and recourse 
was, at leng^th, bad to the natives of Africa, whose 
constitutions were found to agree Mrith.the exposure 
and hardships required. In 1517, Las Casas, who 
had seen the poor Indians melting away like dew, 
proposed to the Emperor Charles V. to substitute 
negro labour; and a charter was accordingly granted 
for the importation of iour thousand slaves annually 
into Hispaniola. 

The slave trade, which at first consisted whcMy 
in the transportation of those who had forfeited their 
liberty in tiieir own country, as criminals or pri- 
soners of war, was at length extended by the wants 
of the colonies, and the rapacity of the African 
chiefs. Those who were suspected of crime became 
slaves; and causeless wtas were undertaken, for the 
sole purpose of making captives for the slave trade. 
The traffic continued to extend with the growth 
^ ai^i wants, of the colonies, up to the close of the 
ei^teenth century. 

Those who collect ibe slaves f<M* the traders have 
been divided into several classes. The first consisted 
of a chain of black traders from the interior to the 
sea-board. They i>rocured slaves, sometimes at a 
distance of twelve hundred miles in the country, 
and forwarded thran on to the factories. The second 
class was composed of individuals who travelled in- 
land, and collecting as many slaves as they could 
tranq>ort, brought them to tlie stations. The third 
class comprised those who ascended the rivers to a 
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great height, in large eaDOcs, and thii« collected num- 
bers of slaves. The prices paid ftv skves were ge- 
nerally trivial, but advanced as the trader approached 
the coast The articles given in exchange confflsted 
generally of liquor, muskets, powder, &c. 

Large numbers of slaves were procured by the 
depredations of native princes, dignified with the 
name of wars. It appeso^s that the native Africans, 
instead of being in the state of primeval innocence 
and undisbirbed tranquillity, in which they have 
been frequently painted, may be regarded as the 
most savage of the barbarous races of mankind. 
They are in continual war witli each other. Differ- 
ent tribes ai'e constantly struggling to make pri- 
soners of ,each other, in order to provide slaves for 
the Europeans; and when enemies cannot be thus 
obtained, the chiefs frequently assail their-owh vil- 
lages, make thdr own people slaves, and seH them 
to the whites. - Perhaps a more revolting picture of 
humanity has never Ijeen drawn than may be found 
in the description of Africa; and much ^s the evils 
of slavery are to be deplored, it -is eirtremely doubt- 
ful whether the lot of the African is not absolutely- 
improved, by being, even forcibly, pkced uinier the 
protection of the laws of a eivllissed and Christian 
country. 

Clarkson, the great champion of Africa, divides 
the slaves into seven classes. The first and largest 
class consists of those who ai^e kidnapped, it seems 
that the inhabitants of Africa prey upon each other 
like wild beasts. Kidnapping prervails throughout 
the whole countiy. It is mid to be the first princi- 
ple of the natives never to go unat^med. This pre- 
caution is rendered necessary by the predatory habits 
of their countrymen. Itie second <mler of slaves is 
composed of those whose vills^s are depopulated 
int capturing them. The third class consists of those 
convicted d! crime. The fourth class itichides pri- 
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semen of wan The Mih cfauw comprelwBdtf those 
who are slaves by birth. The number of native 
dares is said to be very hrge; and a humane writer 
alleges that many make a regular businesa of breed- 
ing slaves fi>r commerce. The sixth and seventh 
classes are composed of ffamblers ^d insolvents. 

AU writ«-8 agree Jn describing tbe habits of the 
native negro as extremely savage, and their conduct 
towards eisich other as treacherous^ lawless, and to 
the last degree inhuman. Violmce, rapine, and 
slaughter appear to prevail throughout that unhappy 
country. The native wars are described as merci- 
less and wanton, having no niptive but the capture 
of prisoners, and being regulate<l by no law human 
or dtvine. Mr. Ashmun, ute agent at Liberia, gives 
the following account of the extermination of a tribe 
by one of the native chie£i. The incident took place 
in 1822., 

^ I wish to afibrd the board a full view of our situa- 
tion, and of the African character. The following 
incident I relate, not for its singularity, for similar 
events take place perhaps every month in the year; 
but it has fallen under my own observation, and I 
can vouch for its authenticity. King Boatswain, our 
most powerful supporter and steady friend amons 
the natives, (so he has uniformly shown himself,) 
received a quantity of jjoods in tiide from a French 
slaver, for which he stipulated to pay young slaves. 
He makes it a point of honour to be punctual to his 
engagements. The time was at hand when he ex- 
pected the return of the slaver. He had not the 
slaves. Looking round on the peaceable tribes about 
him for his victims, he cdngled out the Queahs, a 
small agricultural and trading people of most inof- 
fensive Qharacter. His warriors were skilfully dis- 
tributed to the different hamlets, and making a si- 
multaneous assault on the sleeping inhabitants, in 
the dead of night, accomplished^ without difficulty 
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or resistance, the annihilation (with the exception 
of a few towns) qf the whole tribe. Every adult 
man and woman was murdered; every hut was fired; 
very young children generally shared the fiite of 
their p8^ent& The boys and girls alone were re- 
served to pay the Frenchman.''— =Such are the hor- 
rors which surround the African in his native coun- 
try- 

The natives of Africa, instead of regarding the 
slave-trade s^ oppressive, or calamitous, do all in 
their power to foster and encourage it, and oppose 
every effort made by the European governments to 
suppress it. When, in consequence of the French 
revolution, the demand for slaves, had lessened, the 
Jung of Dahomey,^n the slave coast, sent, in 1796, 
an embassy to Lisbon, consisting of his brother and 
sen, for the purpose t)f effecting a treaty with Por- 
tugal and reviving the slave traffic. Upon the Afri- 
can coast, since the abolition ^f the slave trade, 
whenever attempts have been made td dislodge the 
factories and foilifications of the slavers, the natives 
have gathered and interposed to protect them. 

When the slaves are collected in the ship of the 
slave traderf they are bound two and two together, 
and placed in their apartments, the men occupying - 
the fore part, the women the after part, and the 
boys the middle, of the vessel. The tops of these 
apartments are grated for the admission of air. The 
vessels are generally from eleven to eight hun- 
dred tons, -and carry from thirty to fifteen hun- 
dred slaves at a time. The apartments vary in 
height from six feet to less than three feet In this 
confined room, they are packed in the smallest pos- 
sible shape — each individual being allowed, in the 
best regulated ships, but sixteen English indies in 
width, two feet eight inches in height, and five feet 
eleven inches in length. It is unnecc^iiary to paint 
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the horrors of such a situation. In an atmo9phere 
heated and polluted to suflfbcatitin, with scarcely 
space to move, and crowded*by handreds in the hold 
of a vessel, it i» not strange that they die in great 
numbers. In fine weather, they are broaght upon 
deck and niade to exercise ^emselves, by dancing 
and singing; and, as the death or illness of the slaves 
is a heavv loss to the trader, tve have no reason to 
bdieve that they neglect the means in their power 
to preserve their health, or that they treat them with 
nnnecessary and wanton cruelty. Their design is 
gain; and, though they exhibit but little humanity 
in its pursuit, and are willing to perpetrate any 
enormity for money, it is not probable that they 
would indulge a cruelty equally unnecessary and 
unprofitable^ The negro is regarded, in their horrid 
philosophy, as a valuable animal, and is treated with 
neiUier more nor less humanity than they would 
treat a valuable holrse. TTie sufferings of the poor 
negro, during the voyage, are, however, undeniable, 
and may be conceived from the fact that from fifteen 
to twenty per cent' die on the passage. Indeed, the 
number is sometimes much greater; and Wilber- 
force stated, that « out of every lot of one hundred 
shipped from Africa, seventeen died in about nine 
weeks, and not more than fifty lived to become ef- 
fective labourers in our islands.*^ 

Of the extent of the slave trade it is difficult to 
speak with confidence. When the subject was taken 
up in the British Hous* of Commons, it was assert- 
ed, that the !&*itish alone bought 40;000 slaves annu- 
ally. Mr. Dundas of the British Parliament, stated, 
that, in 1791, the Btitidh importation consisted of 
74,0OCK From the commencement of the trade up 
to the present time, there is reason to believe that 
several millions of slaves have been taken from the 
shores of Africa. 
4 
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The slave trade received, at different times, the 
express sanction of the goyernments of all the com- 
mercial nations of Europe. The Spanish goyem- 
ment, the French under Louis XIII., and die Eng- 
lish under queen Elizabeth, formally permitted the 
traffic. The trade was regarded as legitimate and 
proper; and received the decided encouragement of 
the goyernments interested in its support 

The slave trade was abolished by Virginia, a sove- 
reign and independent state, in 1778. To the Old 
Dominiony therefore, belongs the honour of having 
struck the first decisive blow at that inhuman traffic 
Several other states of this confederacy followed. In 
1792, Denmark passed a law, providing for the abo- 
lition of th^ trade in 1803. The importation of slaves 
ceased in tibe United States in January, 1808, and in 
Great Britain and her colonies in March of the same 
year. In 1815, Portugal jwovided for the abolition 
of the slave trade in 1823. France, in 1815^ con- 
sented to its immediate abolition. Spain, in 1817, 
agreed to abolish it in 1820. The Netheriands pro- 
hibited it in 1818; Sweden in 1813; and Brazil in 
182t). 

Notwithstanding the {H*ohibition of the slave trade 
by almost every government in Christendom, and 
the great efforts made for its effectual suppression, 
there is every reason to believe that it still exists to 
a frightfiil degree, and thai what it may have lost in 
extent it has gained in cruelty. The trade is now 
carried on by stealth, and many restraints are add- 
ed, which before the abolition of the trade were 
unnecessary. Mr. Walsh, in his notices of Brazil, 
in 1828 and 1829, says, ^^ this horrid traffic in human 
flesh is nearly as extensively carried on as ever, and 
under circumstances perhaps of k more revolting 
character. The restriction of slavery to the south 
of the line, was, in fact, nugatory, ahd evaded on 
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all occasions. The whole number of slaves captured 
by our cruisers, and afterwards emancipated, for 
mne years, from June 1819 to July 1828, was 13,281, 
being about 1400 on an average each year. During 
that period, it is supposed that nearly 100,000 hu- 
man beings were aniiually transported as slaves 
from di&rent parts of the coast, of whom more 
than 43,000 were legally imported into one city 
alone.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Origin and Progress of Slavery in this Country^ 

Slavery has existed in this country from a very 
early period. It was introduced shortly after its 
settlement, contributed to its infan;t vigour, and has 
since " grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength/* It was at, and after, the time 
of its introduction, common to all the European 
colonies in America. Each of the Anglo-American 
provinces comprised, at different times, a greater or 
less number of slaves; and all were equally involved 
in the sanction of slave holding. It is true, that the 
North has never contained so large a number of 
slaves as the South. The climate of the southern 
provinces, the nature of their agricultural pursuits, 
and the necessities of their inhabitants, induced the 
extensive employment of slave labour. In the North, 
the negro would have been a burthen, not Ma aid. 
The hardy pilgrims of New England, so far from 
_ jieedinc the labour of the African, could scarce have 
spared him the means of subsistence. Had the pil- 
grims fainted beneath the sultry sun of the South, 
had they been engaged in the same pursuits as their 
southern brethren, and felt the same necessity for 
aid, they would not now be enabled to boast their 
exemption from a slave population. The absence 
of slavery in the Northern states, is wholly to be 
ascribed to the fact, that slaves have not been neces- 
sary nor even valuable to the inhabitants of that sec- 
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tion of our country. It Is true that they have always 
felt a repugnance to the introduction oi AfHcans into 
the country, but that repugnance has not been more 
warmly cherished, or more forciWy manifested than 
by the peoplie of tfie South; and those citizens of our 
Northern states who express such a holy abhorrence 
of slavery in otter sections of our country, should 
be reminded that their exemption is wholly the re- 
sult of the accidents of situation and climate; and 
that they would themselves be slave-holders, had it 
not been their interest, or the interest of their an- 
cestors, to be otherwise. 

The importation of slaves from Africa to the 
West India idands was commenced, and had at- 
tained a considerable height, before the eiiterprize 
of England, excited by the gallant Raleigh, had 
been turned to the setdement of North America. 
England had already engaged successfiiUy in the 
slave trade. Hawkins, in 1562, entered into the 
commerce, and found its profits so great, that Queen 
Elizabeth herself did not scruple, not only to sanc- 
tion its prosecution, but to share its responsibility 
and profits. This was the commencement of a pur- 
suit which was afterwards followed by England with 
unequalled ardour and unequalled success. At a sub- 
sequent period, she almost monopolized the slave 
trade; and attained a degree 6f skill, hardihood and 
cruelty in its prosecution, wjiich her rivals in the 
hateful traffic were never able to surpass. To Eng- 
land, that nation of philanthropists, who^ people 
have taken so deep an interest in the subject of 
American slavery, is to be ascribed the importation 
of a majority of those wretched beings who were 
torn from their native country and sold into davery. 
But of this hereafter, 

African slaves w«^ first introduced into the North 
Ammcan colonies, in 10«0. A Dutch ship arrived 
. 4* 
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in Vifgini^i, haTingfO^bp^rd; twenty day^»i ,who 
were sold to indivwiuals in the colony. — The trade 
thu» commenced was continued, but, jn consequence 
pf the opppsition of the colony, did ncit, fpr i^any 
year^, becoi^a^ extensive.. Thirty years after the 
first arrival of slaves in "VTirginia, that colony con* 
tained fifty wl^ites to one negro., Evjej^ after. seventy 
years had e^psed from the date of ^he tpundatioin of 
the colony, it qomprised, propprjionally, much fewer 
slaves than several of t^e I^prthern states ^t jthe time 
of the war of independenp^. It was not until the 
slave trade fell into the hands of the British, a^d was 
prosecuted ^ under the immediate smile pf the Eng- 
lish gpvernment, that, thi^ nujpb^r of blacks? in the 
North American colonies, was .greatly increased. 

Under the auspices of the mother country, slaverer 
was rapidly extended. The want of labourers in the 
Southern colonies enabled. the traders, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the local legislatures, to throw 
large numbers of slaves into the, country. Some 
years after, we find that the Wacks outnumbered the 
whites in the South. In 1730j there were twec^y- 
eight thousand negroes in South Carolina, l^n JI;74Q, 
tbe slaves in Sputli Carolina were three' times as 
numerojus as the whites. Tfie blacks in Virginia 
were also, at that period, greatly, superior in numr 
bers to their masters. For a long time afterward^, 
the slaves continued to be a majority. In 1.763, the 
^ blaejc population of t^'irg^nia was .one hundrecjt thou- 
sand;, and the white seventy tl^oi,i^aud. In, South 
Carolina the' blacks were ninety, thou sand i^ ^yA the 
whites only forty thousand. .. . , 

The slave trade, notwithstanding the repugnanc^e 
of the colonies, was prosecuted up. to the era of the 
revolution. The number of slaves continued to v^ 
crease accordingly up ^o that time. The pijiraber 
of slaves, and their., proportion tp the whltea[,.4'rpjn 
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1790 up to 1830^ wUl S|>pear by the foUowing 

table. . n 



Census of 


Skwes^ 


Thiol PtpuhOion. 


1790, . 


697,697 


3,920,887 . 


1800, . 


896,849 


6,305.925 , 


1810, - 


1,191,364 


7,989,314 • 


1820, - - 


1,538,064 


9,638,18! ' 


1830» -. 


3,010,495 


19,8M«4«7 



The relative ^proportipQ of the free and slave 
population^ may be better uaderstood by the fol* 
lowing: 

In 1790, for every 100 free persons there wei^ 21.59 slaves. 
1800, •* do. " 18.99 •* 

1810,' " do. " 19.53 •* 

1820, " do. " 18.99 " 

1830, •* do, 44 . ig.53 M 

It is well known that the African^ fhesb frofn his 
savage wilds^ is much more intractable than the ne- 
gro bOrn in this country. The genial inrfhienc^ of 
civilization, the advantages of chriatianity, and ^ 
sense of the kindness and protection of the master, 
render the American-'born negno often a domestic 
friend, and attach him to the family of his itiaster 
so' fondly that he is prepared to d^nd them wiA 
his life rather than assail them. The early African^ 
in this country, ^KKigh more gentle and voluptuous 
than thoise imported into the West Indies, wen^ 
fiercer and .more prone to insurrBiJtion than any 6t 
their descendants. Upon several different occasions 
they rose upon their masters^ hot notwithstanding 
tjieir fearfiil superiority in numbers^ were, without 
difficulty, quelled. In ITSS, the blacks of Sooth 
Carolina revolted, but were subdu^. At an earlier 
period, Jn 1712, the msgroes in New Yorkiiose, set 
fire tathe^^^ity^ ami killed tho^ who attempted- to 
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itay the conflagration. They were^ without serious 
difficulty quelled; and a large number were executed 
for their oflfences. 

The rapid increase of th^ negro population of the 
south, untilthe time of the revolution, is tobe ascribed 
not merely to natural increase, the result of the kind 
treatment of the southern slave holder, the lightness 
of his work, and the abundance of his food, but to ex- 
tensive and continued importation. The slave trade 
was prosecuted with energy until the declaration of 
independence enabled the Americans, to suppress it. 
The privilege was embraced as soon as circumstances 
rendered it prudent. Virginia abolished the slave 
trade in 1778. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island suppressed it in 1780, 87, 
88^ The American continental congress passed 9. 
resolution against the purchase of imported slaves; 
and, not having power to suppress it, published an 
exhortation to the colonies to abandon the trade al- 
together. 

In the foritiatton of a constitution for4he United 
States, in 1787, the following clauses in relation to 
slavery, were incorporated with the national charter. 

<< Representation and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which riiall be determined by adding 
to the whole number of free persons, including those 
-4)aund to service for a term of years, and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of cdl other per- 
sona.^^ 

« The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the states now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall riot be pr(^bited by the congress prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; 
but a tax, or duty, may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten doHars for each person.'' 
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Thou^ the last quoted provision of the eonstita- 
tioQ prevented the suppression of the importation of 
slaves, before 1808, the third congress, under the 
present government, prohibited the carrying on of 
the slave trade from our ports. Several subsequent 
enactinents discouraging and restraining the trade 
were {>assed: and on the 2d of March, 1807, the 
importation of slaves was fully and efiectually pro* 
hibited under the heaviest penalties. 

Of the course of the South, in relation to this sub- 
ject, Mr. Walsh makes the following remarks: " In 
truth, the representatives from our 4MHithern states 
have been foremost in testifying their abhorrence 
of the traffic; an abhorrence springing from a deep 
sense, not merely of its iniquity, but of the magni- 
tude of. the evil which it has entailed upon -the 
country* It was only at the last session of the 
American congress (March 1, 1819,) that a menber 
from Virginia propo^ed the following regulation, to 
which the house of representatives agreed without a 
division. < Every person who shall import into the 
United States, or knowingly aid or abet the impor- 
tation into the United States^ of any African negro, 
or other person, with intent to sell or use such negr^v 
or other person, as a slave, or shall purchase anir 
such slave,, knowing him or her to be thus imported, 
shall, on conviction thereof, in any circuit court of 
the United States, be punished with death.' The 
rarity of capital punishment in the penal code of 
the United States, and the extreme aversion from a 
recourse to it, universally prevailing, make this in- 
stance a potent proof of Uie sincerity of the disposi- 
tions which we profess respecting Uie slave trade.'* 

At the same session, congress passed a law pro- 
viding fpr the effectual suppression of the slave 
traffic. From that time to the present, the importa- 
tion of slaves, denounced as it is by the laws, and 
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abhorred by the people, must have been extremely 
limited. Our slave population has since increased 
with that rapidity which the comforts and abundance 
of their condition induce; but not, as will be seen 
hereafter, in a ratio greater than the incre^ise of <he 
whites, nor sujSicient to justify the fears of those 
nervous patriots who apprehend danger from their 
numbers. They have remained quiet arid contented, 
with the exception of a limited insurrection caused 
by the sinister interference of misguided fanatics, 
The South has grown afiBuent in her slave popula- 
tion; and the South-west, with the aid of their ro- 
bust and well-directed labour, is improving with a 
rapidity almost unequalled. Meanwhile, the North 
has shared generously in the universal welfare. Her 
manufactories have been supplied with Southern 
cotton, and have again found outlets in the Southern 
markets. North and South have filled the stations 
and performed the duties assigned them by nature; 
and eacli have equally benefited by the institution 
of slavery. The slaves themsdves, without a com- 
plaint, or a cause of complaint, have lived on in 
trs^quillity and comfort, and attained a degree of 
moral and rdieious excellence which in no other 
country or condition have they been able to reach. 
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CHAPTER V. 



•America not responsible for the introduction of 
Skfvery into this eountry^Of the course cf 
the British Chvemment, fyc. 

As the bitterest invective has been used by the 
writers and speakers of Great Britain against this 
coutttrj on account of its sanction of slavery, and as 
eVen among our own citizens at the North many are 
found who reeard it as a national crime, it may be 
well to show how far the Americans are responsible 
for it^ and who^ if it be a crime^ are the guilty au- 
thors of African slavery. It will be our aim, by a 
plain and succinct narrative of the fiatcts connected 
with the introduction of Africans into this country 
to prove, 

1. That the people of this country did not intro- 
duce slavery within its borders. 

2. That fiiey opposed its introduction with ardour 
and energy. ^ 

3. That this opposition was general with the co- 
lonies-^-commenced at the introduction of slavery, 
and corntinued until it succeeded in effecting the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

4. That the course of the colonies on this subject 
was not only repulsed, but resented by the English 
government. 

5. That some of the Southern states were pre- 
eminently distinguished by the boldness and energy 
with which they opposed the slave trade* 
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6. That the anxiety of the Americans to prevent 
the introduction of slaves into the country, was one 
of the causes which induced the declaration of in- 
dependence. 

7. That slavery was introduced into, and entailed 
upon, this country, by Great Britain. 

S^ That the English government directly sanc- 
tioned and aided the importation of Africans into 
America. 

9* That the English are accountable for a greater 
amount of atrocity in the prosecution of the slave 
trade, than any oilier people. 

10. That they engaged more extensively in the 
trade, urged it with more skill and cruelty, and 
eflfected a greater amount of importation, than any of 
their rivals. 

11. That they opposed the abolition of the trade 
until it became their interest to abolish it, and then 
made a merit of an act of craft and policy. 

12. That the English people, ever sitwse its abo- 
lition by parliament, have been engaged in the 
trade to a great extent. 

, The English government has been no stranger to 
those acts of oppression in which slavery originates. 
- We have seen that the Anglo-Saxons soW their ser- 
vants as slaves. In the reign of Edward VL a law 
was passed, authorizing the sale of ^<all idle vaga- 
bonds" as slaves. The Soots taken at the battle of 
Dunbar were sent into involuntary slavery in New 
England. Indeed, it seema to have been the esta- 
blished practice of the times to ship prisoners to this 
country. At the same time, crowded and cruel ex- 
portations of Irish Catholics were made, accompa- 
nied by all the atrocities of the negro slave trade. 
"In 1685,'* says Bancroft, in his History of the 
United States, " when nearly a thousand of the pri- 
soners, condemned for partiei{)ating in the insurrec* 
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Hon of Monmouth, were isentenced to transportation^ 
some gentiemen of influence at court, among others 
sir Christopher Musgrave, hegged of the monarch 
the convicted insurgents as a merchantable corn- 
modify, and satisfied their avarice by the sale of their 
countrymen into slayery.^' These cases differ in no 
p^ffticular from African slavery. If the people of 
£ngland, at so late and refined a period, were willinc 
to traffic in the flesh and blood of their own kin and 
colour — we need not wonder at their eager and in- 
human ardour in the' African slave trade. 

From 1567, when queen Elizabeth became the 
partner of sir John Hawkins in stealing slaves from 
the shores of Africa, and smuggling them, against 
the laws of Spain, into the Spanish coIonies^ — from 
that period, up to the' time of the American Revolu- 
tion, the English commerce in slaves was prosecuted, 
without intermission, and to an almost incredible ex- 
tent Mr. Walsh's Appeal — a work which does 
honour to American literature, and from which we 
have derived much valuable information on this 
subject — ^says, <* England herself supplied her North 
American colonies from the outset with negroes, 
whom $he sought, seized, and manacled on the coast 
of Africa, knd dragged and sold into this continent 
The institution of negro slavery—* the great curse 
of America' — ^lies at her door. What was her mo- 
tive ? The alleviation of the lot of her sons, whom 
she had driven into the distant wilderness? No 
British writer has counted so farupon the simplicity 
of mankind, as to hazard this explanation. - The 
motive was sheer love of gain; onmiverous avarice, 
looking not merely to the immediate profit upon the 
cargo of human flesh, but to the greater and perma- 
nent productiveness of the settlements, whose staples 
were to be monopolized by the mother country.^' 

The slave ^rade received the sanction of the Bri- 
5 
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tish government from its commencement, and retain- 
ed it to its close. The reigns o^ Elizabeth, Charles 
I. and II., James II., and William III.* afforded it 
the most marked and active encouragement. The 
minister of the latter declared the trade to be "high- 
ly beneficial to the nation.'* The sanction pf ^vem- 
ment was expressed not only by acts of Parhament, 
but by the aid of every department, and the policy 
of every administration. The course -pursued to- 
wards the colonies^ on this subject, was uniform. 
In 1765, the governor of Jamaica, in opposition to 
an' attempt made by that colony to abolish the slave 
trade to the island, said that his instructions would 
never allow him to approve the measure; and when, 
in 1774, the attempt was repeated. Great Britain, by 
the Earl of Dartmouth, President of the Board, re- 
plied — " We cannot allow the colonies to check or 
discourage, in any degree, a traffic so beneficial to 
the nation." 

The slave-trade was commenced in England be- 

* In the 16th of James I. a royal charter was granted to 
a Dumber of eminent citizens of London, as a joint stock 
company, to trade with Africa. Another company was cre- 
ated hy Charles I. *' On the accession of Charles 11." says 
Davenant, '* a representation being soon made to him, that 
the British plantations in America were, hj degrees, adranc- 
ing to sach a condition as necessarily required a greater sup- 
ply of servants and labourers than could well be spared from 
£!ngland, without the danger of depopulating his majesty's 
native dominions, his majesty did {upon arcount of supplying 
these plantations with negroes) publicly invite all liis subjects 
to the subscription of a new joint stock, for recovering and 
carrying on the trade to Africa.*' In 1793, twenty-six acts 
of Parliament could be enumerated, encouraging and sanction- 
ing the trade. The English government, in several treaties 
with Spain, engaged to supply her colonies with negroes ; 
and, by the treaty of Utrecht, Spain granted to the English 
sovereign the contract for introducing 4800 ^legroes annoallj 
into the Spanish dominions, for thirty years* 
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fore the existence of the American colonies. After 
their settlement, and the introduction of slavery 
by the mother country, the colonies had no power' 
over the commerce, and cannot be regarded as an- 
swerable for its continuance That they were sin- 
cerely and decidedly opposed to it, is demonstrated 
by their early, anxious, and continued efforts 
against it. 

On the intitnluction of slaves into South Carolina, 
Uiat colony passed a law prohibiting farther impor- 
tation; but Great Britain rejected &e law, rebuked 
the colony, and declared the trade ^^Jtenefidal and 
necessary to the mother country. ^^ 

Virginia was early and constant in her efforts to di»> 
courage tiie trade. ^* The neero race,'* says Bancroft, 
^ was, from the first, regarded with disgust, and its 
union with the whites forbidden under ignominious 
penalties.'* << The laws <rf Virginia,'* he also re- 
marks, ** at a very early period discouraged its in- 
crease by a special tax upon female slaves.*' In 
1662, the Virginia legislature passed a law prohibit- 
ing ^ Englishmen, traders and others" from bring- 
ing Indians, as servants or slaves, into the colony, 
thus expressing their anxiety to suppress the trade 
when permitted to do so by the mother country. 
Judge^ Tucker, in his Notes on Blackstone, enume- 
rates twenty-three acts by the Virginia legislature, 
imposing duties on slaves imported into the colony. 
This duty amounted, at one time, to twenty per 
cent The following passage occurs in Brougham's 
Colonial Policy. " Every measure proposed by the 
Colonial legislatures that did not meet the entire 
concurrence of the British cabinet, was sure to be 
rejected, in the last instance, by the crown. In the 
colonies, the direct power of the crown, backed by 
all the resources of the mother country, prevents 
any measure obnoxious to the crown from being 
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* carried into eflfect, even by the unaiumous eflforts Qf 
the Colonial legislature. If examples were required, 
we might refer to the liigtory of the abolition of the 
slave-trade in Virginia. A duty on the importation 
of negroes had been imposed, amounting to a prohi- 
bition. The assembly, induced by a temporary pe- 
culiarity of circumstances, repealed this law by a 
bill which received the immediate sanction of the 
crown. But never afterwards could the royal assent 
be obtained to a renewal of the duty, although, as 
we are told by Mr, Jefferson, all manner of expedi- 
ents were tried for this purpose, by almost every 
subsequent assembly that met under the colonial 
government The very first assembly that met 
under the new constitution, finally prohibited the 
traffic'^ . 

In 1772, the Virginia assembly prepared^ and 
transmitted to the throne, a petition for leave to 
abolish the ^lave-trade to that colony, from vrhich 
the following is extracted. 

"We are encouraged to look up to the throne 
and implore your Majesty's paternal assistance in 
averting a calamity of a most alarming nature. • 

" The importation of slaves into the colonies 
from the coast of Africa, hath long been considered 
as a trade of great inhumanity, and, under its pre- 
sent encouragement, we have too much reason to 
fear, will endanger the very existence of your Ma- 
jesty's American dominions. 

" We are sensible that .some of your Majesty's 
subjects of Great Britain may reap emolument from 
this sort of trafl&c, but when we consider that it 
greatly retards the settlement of the colonies with 
more useful inhabitants, and may in time have the 
most destructive influence, we presume to hope 
that the interest of a few will be disregarded when 
placed in competition with the security and happi- 
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ness of such numbers of your Majesty's dutiful and 
loyal subjects. 

<< Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we 
most humbly beseech your Majesty to remove all 
those restraints on your Majesty^ s governors of 
this cafony which inhibit their assenting to such 
laws as might check so very pernicious a com/" 
merce.^' The petition was rejected. 

Massachusetts exhibited equal boldness and ardour 
in her opposition to the slave-trade. In 1645, two 
citizens of Boston, one a member of the church, 
fitted out a ship and sailed for Guinea, to trade for 
negroes. It is somewhat remarkable that the first 
instance of participation in the t]:affic, on the part of 
the colonies, is to be r^erred to that state which has 
since become the favourite laboratory of the aboli- 
tionists and incendiaries. The colonial commerce 
in slaves was always confined, principally, if not 
wholly, to the traders of the North. Whatever 
might have been the conduct of individuals, the co- 
lony manifested the most anxious determination to 
discourage the trade. When the vessel, above re- 
ferred to, arrived, the traders were committed for 
the o£fenee; and the General Court directed that the 
negroes be restored to their native country. About 
the same time, a law was passed prohibiting com- 
merce in slaves, except such as were taken in lawful 
war or condemned to servitude for their crimes; 
and, at a much qarlier date, the colony iiicorporated 
with its penal code^ an enactment punishing man- 
stealing with death. In 1703, Massachusetts im- 
posed, a duty of £4 upon every negro imported into 
the colony. Other efforts were made, but failed in 
consequence of the opposition of the crown. The 
instructions to Governor Wentworth of New Hamp- 
shire, dated June SOth, 1761, contained this clause: 
" You are not to give your assent tOy or pass any 
5 * 
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lawj imposing duties, on negroes imported fmio 
New Hampshire.'^ This appears to have been the 
tenor of the orders of all the governors on this sub- 
ject In 1774, when the legislature of Massachu- 
setts passed a bill, entitled, <1 An act to prevent the 
importation of negroes and others, as slaves into this 
province,'^ Governor Huchinson refused his sanc- 
tion and dissolved the assembly. H^ afterwards, in 
answer to a deputation of blacks, stated tibat he had 
acted under hi^insfaructions. His successor. General 
Gage, was also instructed to refuse his sanction to 
any law, the object of which was the discourage- 
ment of the slave-ttrade. 

Pennsylvania adopted a similar policy, and {hissed 
various kws intended tq discourage the introduction 
of slaves. All the colonies, in short, united in der 
precating and abhorring the introduction of negro 
slavery into the country, and passed ineffectual en- 
actments for its discouragement. 'Phe efforts of the 
colonies, stripped as they were of all power of legis- 
lation on the subject withot^t the royal assent, neces- 
sarily proved unavailing. The mother country was 
not to be turned aside from her purpose. If the 
shriekp of afflicted Africa were unable to move her, 
if she was willing to glut her "omnivorous ava- 
rice," as Mr. Walsh has justly termed it, on the 
tears and blood of the slave, it was not to be ex- 
-^ected that the prayers and remonstrances of her 
feeble colonies — ^always the victiip of her selfish 
and merciless policy — could shake or soAen her 
stefrn and unscrupulous pursuit of gold. 

That the policy of England on this subject, and 
her cold and sneering disregsurd of the interests and 
anxiety of the colonies, did much to accelerate 
their subsequent alienation — we have every reason 
to believe. Mr. Burke, in his speech oh the conci- 
liation with America, referred to her *< refusal to 
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deal any more in the inhuman traffic of the negro 
akves, ss one of the causes of her qustrrel with Great 
Britain.^' The first clause of the constitution of the 
X state of Virginia, framed immediately after the com- 
mencement of the revolution, mentions '* the inhu- 
man use of the royal negative*' to prevent the 
discouragement of the slave*trade, as one of the 
grievances which induced a recourse to the despe- 
rate remedy of revolution. The course of Great 
Britain on this mibject is detailed, with great force 
and justice, in Mr. Jefierson's original draught of 
the Declaration of American Independence. 

<* He (King George) has waged civil war against 
human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty, in the persons of a distant people 
who never oflfended him: captivating and carry mg 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 

Sjwers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great 
ritain: determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold, he prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce; and 
that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact 
of distinguished dye, he is now exciting these very 
people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people upon whom he also obtruded 
them, thus paying ofl* former crimes, *committed 
against the liberties of one people, with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against the lives of 
another.*' 

This, it must be reluctantiy admitted, is a correct 
portraiture of the policy of Great Britain towards 
this country, in relation to the subject of slavery. 
While it was her interest to darken our shores with 
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African slaves, the inhumanity of the commerce 
was disregarded; the prayers of the colonies were 
repulsed; and her government and people tmited to 
entail upon us for ever a servile population. No/ 
sooner, however, is the commfetrce checked by the 
oppressed colonies, than, in a sudden burst of piety, 
she is agonized at the existence of slavery; shocked 
at our turpitude in holding in bondage those whom 
she has forced upon us in such numbers, that to free 
them would involve both them and lis in common 
ruin; and, by a policy the most insidious, she endea- 
vours, of course from motives of the purest philan- 
thropy, to excite the slaves to insurrection and 
murder! Such was her policy during the revolu- 
tion, — such was her policy in the late war — mch is 
her policy now. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



English Slave Trade — Extent — Cruelty — Mor 
lives of •Abolition — Violation qfthe Law ^bo^ 
lishing the Trade. 

Of the various nations who have stained their 
escutcheon with the blood of Africa, who have torn 
her children from their homes, and sold them into 
slavery — ^England is the most profoundly guilty. 
"The.truth is/' said Mr. Pitt, in the English par- 
liament, ^ there is no naticm in Europe which has 
plunged so deeply into this guilt as Britain. Wt 
stopped the natural progress of civilization in Africa. 
We cut her off from the opportunity of improve- 
ment We kq>t her down in a state of darkness, 
hondage, ignorance, and Jbloodshed. We have there 
subverted the whole order of nature; we have ag- 
gravated every national barbarity, and furnished to 
every man motives for committing, under the name 
of trade, acts of perpetual hostility and p^dy 
against his neighbour. Thus has the perversion of 
British commerce carried misery instead of happi- 
ness to one whole quiuter of the globe.'' The hu- 
miliating confession was true. In the extent and 
atrocity of her human traffic, England had no rivaL 

En^and may be considered as having been the 
slkve merchant of the world. She engrossed two- 
thirds of the trade. She trafficked in fl^ and blood 
with every country, and became the unfeeling factor 
of the slave dealers in all sections of the world. 
England famished the French colonies with ne- 
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groes, and stocked the Spanish dominions by con- 
tract. It is stated on good authority, that England 
conveyed from Africa to America annually, more 
than one hundred thousand slaves. Anderson's 
History of Trade and Commerce, says, ** Ejigland 
supplies her American colonies with negro slaVes, 
amounting In number to above one hundred thou- 
sand every year.*' Wilberforce, in parliament^ re- 
minded his countiymen, that they-enjoyed the largest 
share of tfie guilty profits of the slave trade. Mr. 
Walsh thus sums up the extent and consequences of 
the English commerce in slaves. " If we state it (the 
annual import of slaves) in round numbers, at thirty 
thousand, we shall have, for die one hundred and six 
years, three millions one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand negroes, imported into the British possessions 
alone. But to have the whole number which Great 
Britain obtained from Africa, we must bring into 
the account those whom she procured antecedent to 
the year 1680, and after the year 1786, those whom 
she imported directly into the foreign possessions 
under her contracts, and otherwise; and also^ose 
who perished on her hands on the coast of Africa, 
and in the transportation. The aggregate of her 
immediate prey must have exceeded six millions^ 
and we may rate the direct mortality, for which she 
is answerable, at two millions, for the century of 
the trade, preceding the" abolition.'' Such is the 
extent of the slave trade as prosecuted by England, — 
that England which reviles America, because two 
millions of slaves thus entailed upon her, live in 
comfort and content within her borders. 

The cruelties perpetrated in such a traffic may be 
easier conceived than painted. But it may be re^ 
marked, that England was, in this also, equally pre- 
eminent It was England that fomented the wars 
among the native tri&s to procure slaves. It was 
England that numbered, among her c^ii^ exports to 
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Africa, ^rits, nun, and brandy, guns, cotlasfles, and 
ammuBition. It was England that carried on the 
heartless commerce, with such merciless' disregard of 
human life, that << sometimes a third or more pe- 
rished on the passage/^ , 

The parliamentary report of 1789, on the slave 
trade, states, that of the slaves introduced into Ja- 
maica, from 1655 to 1787, thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-one died in the harbour from 
the noxious quality of the drugs employed in 
making them up for sale. 

A work on English commerce, entitled << Liver- 
pool Memorandum,'^ slates, << tluit it may be pre- 
sumed, that at a moderate computation of slaves, 
who are purchased by our African merchants in a 
year, near thirty, thousand die upon the voyage and 
in the seasoning." 

Mr. Wilberforce denounced the English slave- 
trade as ^ a acene of uniform, unadulterated, unso- 
phii^catttd wickedness." Mr. Beaufoy, in the same 
debate said, << superstition herself is less obdurate, 
less persevering, less steadfast in her cruelty than 
this cool, reflecting, deliberate, remorseless com- 
merce." Mr. Pitt said, he had no doubt that Bri- 
tish arms were placed in the hands of the Africans 
to promote universal war and desolation. Mr. Fox 
observed, that " the acts of barbarity proved upon 
the slave captions in the^course of the voyajzes, were 
so extraordinary, that they had been attributed to 
insanity." One case was narrated In which the cap- 
tain of a British ship, in 1781, threw into the sea 
one hundred and thirty-two slaves alive j in order 
to defraud the underwriters. Another case was 
mentioned by Wilberforce, in which six English 
vessels anchored oflf an African town — ^agreed to fire 
on the town, to force the inhabitants to sell their 
slaves at a lower price. The cruelties of the pas- 
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sage appear to have combined the greatest amonid; 
of horrors. Mr. Waldx, in referrinjf to the mortaiity 
induced by this and other cau9es, says, ^ it may h^ 
asserted with confidence,^ that the JBritish Israde 
caused immediately, during the twa ceoluries of its 
legal prosecution, the destructton-Xif more negroes 
than- have ejHsted^ ^together y in North Jitneriea 
since the first settletnentP** 

As the awful atrocities committed by Eng^d in 
the prosecution.of the slave trade are not,and caonot 
be denied nor palliated, the merit of its afoojition is 
dwelt on with great triumph, as sufficient to efface the 
remembrance of all her former offences. It may be 
doubted, whether a nation is entitled to any peculiar 
credit or commendation for abstaining, after unin- 
terrupted centuries of crime, from acts of open 
rapine. Still less is praise merited, if tbe neform 
tardily follows twenty years after a full conviction 
and appreciation of the guilt of the course pursued. 
But every lingering claim on our gratitude and re- 
spect is efiaced, if it be discovered, that the act of 
justice was induced, not even by a cold and reluctant 
sense of duty, but by motives, wholly sordid and 
interested. 

la the year 1787, a f^w individuals, whose hu- 
manity has rend^ed their names illustrious, brou^t 
the subject of the slave trade before the Engli^ 
parliament The facts in relation to the traffic vifere 
collected with incredible labour, and placed,. in the 
strongest light, before the house. ,The cause was for- 
tunate in obtaining the advocacy of several of the 
noblest spirits of the times; and was.urged with all 
the, force of reason and eloquence. Session after 
session the contest was renewed; but years came 
and passed, and the trade not only continued but 

* It is estimated that more than twenty millions of Afri- 
cans hare been transported to America. 
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mereaaedL At length) in 1807.,«fter a twenty-yean* 
praar, a IhU waifpiMwrt piwi^&ig for tiie abolition of 
tkeriaye trader 

This resuk waa obtained by the aneeeaa of the 
abolitionitftiin coBVindng the people and pariiament 
of the mea^vedKenm of the commerce. A very ^e- 
tmiflive edition of UlttdLSon's Eaaay on the hnpoUeg 
of the Trade was poblidied. In the ddbate^ the 
adrooates of abolition argued, that the trade waa a 
diaadvanti^ to Bof^and. They alleged, that it in- 
jared her eomaftox^, restricted her manufactures, 
and rained her seamen. They alleg^ also, that the 
idands were tb^i well stocked with labourers; that 
additional importation would lessen the value of the 
dayes already obtained^ and crowd the population 
of the island without benefit to the planter. They 
also urged, that the natural increase would now be 
adequate to support the number of the labouring 
population; and represented that a much more lu- 
eratiye commerce, with Africa might be aubstftuted 
for the slave trade. These arguments prevailed, and 
the commerce was abolished. 

Mr. Whitbread, in the final debate on the subject, 
complained that it was almost entirely a cold cal- 
tulatum of profit and loss. In the General Con- 
£^rence, held at Vienna, on the subject of the aboli- 
tion of the riave trade. Lord Castlereagh communi- 
cated authentic documents, to prove that << abolition 
was particularly for the real advantage, and even 
indispensable for the aeeurity of the colonial coun- 
tries.^' In 1807, Lord Lauderdale, when urging 
abolition upon the French government, was told, 
<< that En^nd, with her colonies well stocked with 
negroes, apd affording a larger produce, might abo- 
lish the tradewithout inconvenience; but that France, 
with coloDiea ilL-atocked, and deficient in produce, 
eoald not abolish it without conceding to England 
6 
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1^ 1088.'' The SpffdiBfa ntniMer, in ftnswm* to tiie 
same application, said to Lord Castlemi^: <^If tii« 
ftmnish cirfomes of Ameries nvvrey «8 to tiie mpply 
<H negroes, in the same state as Ae English colonies^ 
his Catholic majesiy would not hantale a moment in 
decreeing immedis^ dbolition; bttt> the question 
biKTing been before the British parliament from 1788 
to 1807, the English tradeni mm! planters had fall 
time to mdce extraordinary purx^ases of slaves; 
smd, in &ct, they did so. This was proved by the 
case of Jamaica, which in 1787 had only 250,000; 
whereas, at Hoe period of the aholiUon, in 1807, she 
possessed 400,000.'' Mr. Wilberforce, as late m 
1818, in urging a grant to^Spaii), in consideration Of 
iJxdishiDg the trade, did it on the ground of the 
cominef'cial advantages accraing to c'eat Britain, by 
opening the continent of Africa to Biritish industry. 
It is unnecessary to multiply proofs, that the Engli^ 
government, as it v^as indUiced by avarice to sanction 
the trade for centuries, was at length induced by 
the same motive, under a change of circumstances, 
to abolish it. 

The reader has no doubt seen, in his time, men 
who have devoted the greenness and worth of their 
lives to profligacy; who have laughed at every re- 
straint; overthrown and trampled upon every bar- 
rier which separated them from lawless enjoyment, 
and, in the pursuit of pleasure, or fortune, or both, 
have rushed madly into the most guilty and sordid 
excesses. He has perhaps seen ^lese same men, when 
the chill of age came upon them — when their ears 
could no longer catch the tones of the syren voice, 
nor their benumbed flesh thrill i» the toiich of plea- 
sure— whein sin was stripped oi its attraction, and 
tiie sinners incapable of gretifiiSation-Hnnoath their 
(aces into the deniureness of sanctity, eJcpend their 
ill-gotten gains in the erection of diurches, and 
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•iMy 19 e<»|mMMile» bjr tWiMlof tbttr pi^,f#r ite 
iaamcerity «a4 gelfiihnrii Suck meii are ioao daily} 
huA, though aa remavkaUe ibr thair inlcriienooe aa 
tfaeur 0ea^--*4faoiif(h bitter io tbatr denuBciatioa of 
thoae vicoa whii^ tbey elmiahed wfaUe they oouU, 
a^ ^oae pleamu^ which th^y foUovred until tbey 
eeaaed to please— yet we have neyer fpusd ooe ao 
fertuaate aa to peraiade the public to admire or re- 
qieet thai s^ietity — 

«« Wkidi doth bil skis aad fiha tha akaroia part, 
WMIea laak ^trieptm, auotof M arithio, 
Inlaetanaaaaa." 

It remaina to be aeeo, how &r the world will re« 
speet ^ aineerity q£ a Bation that aurpaaaed all 
c^tt^ra in the akve traffic, uatil that traffic ceaaed to 
be profitable to her; and then, when eonatrained to 
reform, heeomea outrageoua in her aaoctity, and 
abusive in her cenaurea of others, even when the 
o&ncea which Ae denounces, were, in iact, perpe- 
trated, not by those whom she pa^eaumea to rebuw, 
but % Aerseff alone. 

It must not be supposed, because the government 
of Great Britain found it expedient to abolish the 
slave trade, that the English people abandoned it 
On ^tbe contrary, the English themselves have af- 
forded us unfie proofs of the extent of their illicit 
comm^ce in slaves since the passage of the act of 
abolition. 

The Rep<M*t of the London African Institution, of 
1809, states, that the slave merchants had aiicoeeded 
in eluding the provisions of the act The report of 
1810 says:-*— ^^ It has been discovered that, in defi- 
Moe of all the pensJties imposed by the act of Par- 
liament, veaaels und^.forogn flaga have been fitted 
out in the ports of Liverpool wm London, for the 
pujrp^ise^eairyi^galayflA firom A&iea ifk the Spanisb 
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and Portuguese setlieBWita in Ameriea.^ 'Hie re- 
port proeeeds io fl4ate> tiiat personr of i^hr consicter^ 
ation 'Were implicated in this ilKcit traffic. The re^ 
port of 1810 states, that « accounts from various 
quarters concur with certain judicial pisoceedtngs 
which have taken place in this- country, to prove 
that a very considerable trade in slaves has been 
carried on of late, lind. a large portion of it by JneaUs 
of the capital and credit of British subje^/' 
" There is a large class of contraband slave ships 
fitted out, chiefly in liondon or Uverpool, destined 
to the coast of Africa/' The report of 1812 esti- 
mates the amount of this illicit commerce at from 
70,000 to 80,000 slaves'during the year laiO. Hie 
reports of 1813-14 reaffirm ^he same &cts, and 
in addition, complain of a new branch of trade 
opened by the Briti^ between Egjrpt and Malta. 
It also describes the condition of the slaves in seve- 
ral of the new British conquests as wretched in the 
extreme; and whiles it denounces the slave trade 
on the north coast of Africa, complains of the ex- 
portation of British anns and gunpowder to that 
continent. In 1815, Mr. Barham stated- in Parlia- 
ment, that <^ it was a well known fact, that a large 
British capital was employed in British ships, in the 
slave trade.'' In 1818, Lord Oastlereagh said, that 
" in numberless instances, he was sorry to say, it 
had come to his knowledge, that British subjects 
were indirectly and largely engaged in the slave 
trade." The report of the African Institution for 
1815, affirmed that 20,000 negroes had been yearly 
smuggled into the English colonies.^ The com- 
merce thus extensively but illicitly carried on, 
though checked by the recent act of abolition, is no 
doubt still prosecuted with the colonies of- otitttr 
European nations, and will probably be continued 
so long as it proveer profitable. IBngland, at lesost, 
will never be entitled to praise for its terminadon* 
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In the act referred to, by which davery was abolish- 
ed in the English colonies, we can see nothing in- 
OQnmstent with the spirit always exhibited by the 

. IB^tish government Wholly unmindful, not only of 
the mteresti, but of the ri^ts of her colonies, she has 
robbed them of a property, the legitimacy of whidi 
^ recognised for centuries. She thrust— ^^rceJ a 
slave population upon them, notwithstanding their 
remonstrances, and did so, not because sbe conceived 
such a population valuable to the colonies, but be- 
cause the .traffic Was << beneficial to the mother coun- 
try/' Having exhausted this source of cain, BXkd 
persuaded herself that her colonies would, if slavery 
were abolished, afford an outlet for her surplus popu- 
lation, she does not scruple to rifle her own subjects, 
throw the colonies into confusion, and endaneer the 
Uves, as she has violated the xi^ts, of the fuanters 
of the West Indies. That this policy has been ^ 
adopted under the momentary sway of ignorant 
fimaticism may be coficeded; but fanaticism Would 

. never have controlled the policy of Britain, had it- 
not appealed to her avarice, and, by captivating but 
hollow representations of the superiority of free 
UxHir, persuaded her that the measure would render 
the colonies more^ valuable to the mistress country. 
The profits -realized by Great Britain in the slave^ 
trade may well enable her to afford a few miilfons 
of compensation to the plundered planters, and the 
increased revenue expected from the colonies will, 
it is expected, amply justify this investment Great 
Britain has not, however, upon all occasions, found 
her system of colonial wrong and exaction to answer 
her expectations. The time has not yet arrived to 
write the history of West India abolition, but the 
system has sufiBciently developed itself to enable us 
to predict, with confidence, Iom to the mother coun- 
try— -ruin to Ae colonies, 
6* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Condition of Slaves in the United Static. 

The extent of slavery in the different slave-hald- 
ing states of this union, may he seen by the follow- 
ing^ tahle, digested from the eensus of 1830. 



WbiteB. 



J North, 
JSotjUi, 



VirgLiiiiii 
NortK Carormo^ 
Soulb Garoiina^ 
Georgia^ 

'Alabama, 

LouJBianiLf 

Miseourii 

District of Columbia, 

— Missouri, 

ArknTisJiw, 

' Florida. 



291,093 
694^7(J 
473,843 
257,863 
S^6,d06 
Wl,173 
10D^33 
114,795 
517,78' 

535,748 

114,795 

37,647 

25,671 
18,375' 



Free 



BlavQfl. 



5a,9ia 

47,348 

19,543 

7,921 

2,4^6 

1,150 

569 

4,917 

16,710 

4^55 

569 

6,093 

141 
644 



lOa.873 

46^,757 

245,601 

315,401 

217,531 

44,130 

73,419 

S5,091 

165,213 

109,.5S8 

141,603 

S5,()91 

6,058 

4,576 
15,501 



TQtal 

cord. 



TolttL 



155,320 

517,105|l 

265,414 

333,332 

220,017 

44,552 

74,569 

25,660 

170,130 

126,398 

146,158 

25,660 

12,151 

4,717 
16,345 



446,913 

,211,375 
737,987 
518,105 
516,8-33 
125,725 
183,902 
140,455 
687,917 
215,589 
681,906 
140,455 
39,86S 

30,386 

34,730 



The states in which slavery prevails, have been 
distinguished for Uieir affluence. Notwithstanding 
the. policy of tlie aational government has borne 
Tieavily upon the South, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional depression of her. staples, and the proverbially 
unfortunate pecuniary habits of her citizens, that 
portion of the union may still be regarded as pecur 
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liarly favoured. - The ^[ve-labour ofthe Soath has 
thus fxr i»ractically di^roved the theories of the 
North ; and demonstrate that the institution of skre- 
ry, whatever objections, may be alleged against it, is 
not calculal^ to diminish the national w^th, or re- 
tard^ie nauonal prosperity. It will be seen hereafter, 
that the South pays nearly one-third of the revenue 
ofthe government^ and of the one hundred millions ' 
of dollars annual exports sent from the country, 
nint-tentha are raised by the South. Of the pro- 
ductiveness of slave-labour, who can, after a know- 
ledge of these facts, affect a doubt? The North, as 
well as the South, is enriched by that labour; and 
should any disastrous occurrences disturb the insti- 
tutions of the South, not only the whites and negroes 
of the slave^holding states would sink into poverty 
and suffering, but the decayed manufactures, shrunken 
co^nmerce, and ruined prosperity of the North, would 
show how near and vital is the connexion^of the dif- 
ferent sections of our common country. 

Every country must have its labourers, men who 
are willing to. be directed by the mind and capital 
of others, and to ^mdergo, in consideration of sup- 
port, the physical toil requisite for the attainment 
of the goods of life. In the North, this labour is 
done by the poor; in the^ South, by the negro. In 
both, the kbourer is forced to endure the privations 
of his condition in life. In the North, not only is 
his toil severe^ but poverty and anxiety attend him 
in his 'humble path in life. His family must be 
sustained; his wife attended in sickness; his chil- 
dren supported in youth. His means are often ina- 
dequate to his wants. He is bowed down by the 
consciousness of inequality, and haunted by the fear 
ofthe jM^ison. Incertitude and anxiety are with him 
ea(di hour of his life; and when sickness or age steals 
up<Hi him, it often finds him without resources or 
hope. Thus is he dogged throu^ life by poverty. 
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idBXf humiliation and oppre«aion (for tiie title of 
freeman does not protect th^ poor from cqipreasion} 
and dies with the unhappyconsciousneas that for 
his -children is res^r^^ the same lot of ^nrretehed* 
ness. The labourer of the South knows none of 
these evils, . He is seareely.acqiminted w^ith the 
meaning of th^ wopl care. He never saSSbra from 
inordinate labour — ^be never sickens from unwlKde^ 
some food. No fear of want disturbs his clumbers. 
Hunger and cold are strangers to him; and in sick- 
ness or age he knows that he has a protector and a 
friend able and willing to shield him from suffering. 
His pleasures are *such as his nature enjoys, and are 
unrestricted. He enjoys all the privileges which hi? 
simple heart craves, and which are wholesome for 
him. Thus protected from all the other has to fear, 
and secured in the enjoyment of all he desires — ^he 
is as happy as circumstances can render him. 

We are aware that certain pseudo philanthropists 
affect great concern for the benighted state of the 
negro, and condemn the enactments which, in some 
of the states, discourage his education. We may be 
permitted to remark, that, but for the intrusive and 
intriguing interference of pragmatical fanatics, such 
precautionary enactments would never have been 
necessary. . When sucb^foes are abroad, industrious 
in scs^ttering the seeds of insurrection, it becomes 
necessary to close every avenue by which they may 
operate upon the slaves. It becomes necessary to 
check or tuj-n aside the stream, which instead of 
flowing healthfully upon the negro, is polluted imd 
poisoned by the- abolitionists, and rendered the 
source of discontent and excitement Education, 
thus perverted, would become .equally dangerous to 
the master and the slave: and while fanaticism con- 
tinue, its war upon the South, the meamres of ne- 
cessary precaution and d^eiKse must be condnued. 

The situation of the slave is, in every particular^ 
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iaeompfttible widi the cuHivation of his mind. It 
woald not onljr unfit him for his station in life^ 
and prepare him for insurrection, but would be 
found vdioUy impracticable in the performance of 
ttie duties of a labourer. However, those who re- 
gard the absence of education in the negro with 
such peculiar compassion, would do well to assure 
themselves that the free blacks of the North, and 
even a large class of the white labourers, are, in this 
particular, superior to him. The charity of these 
fanatics is generally of so expanded and ambitious a 
character, that it overlooks worthy objects of bene- 
volence at their feet, to light upon some scheme of 
thwart and ill-omened philanthropy abroad. 

The absence of science is no misfortune to the 
slave. He is averse to study; and, with every ad- 
vantage^ seldom makes sufficient progress to render 
education a source of pleasure or profit to him. 
Inert and unintellectual, he exhibits no craving for 
knowledge; and prefers, in his hours of recreation, 
indulgence in his rustic pleasures to the pursuit of 
intellectual improvement It has. been a question,- 
wliether thd pains or enjoyments of a cultivated 
mind' preponderiatte. The extended expanse of the 
mind, if it is opened to more of the simshine of 
heaven, is exposed also to more of its gloom; and 
as, in this life, our sky is more frequently clouded 
than clear, the prerogative, however ennobling, is 

Erhaps a source of more anxiety than enjoyment 
J this as it may, the negro never suffers from the 
diirst for knowledge. Voluptuous and indolent, he 
knows few but animal pleasures; is incapable of 
ai^reciating the pride and pleasure of" conscious in- 
tellectuarrefinement; and passes throu^ existence, 
perhaps with few of the white man's mental enjoy- 
ments, but certainly with still fewer of his harass- 
ing eares and anxieties. The dance beneath the 
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•hade suipaasesi for him, the gro¥es.of tbeaeademjr; 
aad the simple tones of the banjo have charms whieb 
even the lyre of Phoebus could not rival* 

Misguided or malevolent writers have endea* 
voured to produce an impression in the North that 
the slaves of the South are debarred the pi*ivilege of 
public worship. So fao: is this statement from being 
based on truth, that it may be doubted whether the 
free blacks in the North, Under the immediate wing 
of the abolitionists, enjoy the same religious advan* 
tages> or profit by them to the same extent Cl«rg^- 
men are encouraged by the citizens of the Souther© 
states to visit and preach to their slaves; and the 
cause of religion was, and unless the mad course of 
the abolitionists has checked it, still is, rapidly ad- 
vancing in the South. . The clergy of the South are 
equally distinguished for their zeal and ability; and 
labour, with commendable activity, in the vineyard 
thus opened to them. The absence of all temporal 
cares m the mind of the slave, fits him to receive 
religious impressions; and may, perhaps, account 
•for the success of the ministry in their efibrts among 
that portion of our population. Of the numerous 
and exemplary clergy of the South, not a man can 
be foUnd willing to sanction the course of the North- 
ern fanatics, to represent the condition of the slaves 
in an unfavourable light, or to breathe a word to 
countenance the calumnies of the abolitionists. They 
imitate the example of our blessed Saviour, who, 
instead of preaching abolition to the slaves, went 
among them breathing the spirit of humility and 
peace, and directing them to ^^ render unto C«sar 
the things that are Caesar's.'^ When the soi diaant 
philanthropists do likewise, they will cease to be 
objects of alarm and abhorrence to the people whose 
tran(}uillity tfeey have so recklessly endangered. 

SiacQ the recent ms^aifestations of a determination 
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m fte Mrt of the tbc^tiomM to break up the Ibim* 
Mtk9 M the great deep of jpofalie order—to tiirow 
tte ifdioie orgftninttion of southern society into 
eiaos — light the torch of rapine and whet the knife 
sf mordcr-^t has become necessary for the Sontti 
ts guard, with deepless vigilance, erery channel 
temi^ iFrhich their poison mig^ be disseminated* 
Some-of the fiinatics, more mutinous Aan their bre- 
dn«n, have visited the South, in the abused charac- 
ter of clergymen, and brou^t reproach upon the 
holy office, by usins it for the worst purposes. 
These reverend preachers of insurrection and mur- 
der haive excited some distrust at the South; and the 
planters are wisely determined to be moce careful 
hereafter. Wandering vagabonds will therefore find 
it difficult to approach and poison the minds of the 
shnres in clerical costume; or, should diey succeed, 
will probably discover, to their surprise, that the 
crime of inciting the ignorant negro to murder, is 
punished at the South quite as summarily and ae- 
vra^ly, when committed in a black coat, as in one 
of a less reverend and awe-excitine hue. But how- 
ever watchful necessity may render the Southron, 
ttie rei^)ectable and pure-hearted clergymto will 
always receive from him, in the performance of his 
holy duties among the slave population, protection, 
encouragement and support Christianity truly 
taught and sincerely cherished, cannot fiul to render 
the sla^e population more tranquil and happy in 
themselves, and more valuable to their masters. Had 
the planter, therefore, no higher motive, his own 
obvious ititerests would constrain him to encourage 
and aid the means by which his slaves are renderSl 
quiet, moral, and industrious. 

The slaves of the South are protected from aba« 
or wrong by liberal laws, justly administered. Im- 
proper punishment, under-feeding or over-working, 
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are preyenied hy ^aetmeotf^ wlueh^ should tnjr 
master inour th$ir penalties, effectually vindicate tbe 
cause of iustice. The laws protect the slave as fally 
as the white man: they so further, and^ as the slav^ 
is supposed to be com^etely dependent upon hkp 
master, they require that he should be supplied with 
the necessaries and comforts of his station, and 
treated with unvarying kindness. In some of the 
states it has, indeed, been necessary to pass rigid 
police laws to protect the country from insurrections; 
nut these laws remain a dead letter, untiL the inter- 
ference of insidious and evil men excites and stirs up 
the slaves, and renders caution and severity indispen- 
sable for the safety o/ the master. When abolition- 
ists make the application of these laws necessary, it 
is they, and they alone, who are the authors of the 
restraint placed upon the slaves. 

The slave-holders of this country have always 
been celebrated for their kindnesato their depend- 
ants. The following passages in Beverley's History 
of Virginia, dated 1720, shows the manner in which, 
even, at that early. period, the slaves were treated* 
<^ It hath been so represented to the common people 
of En^land^ as to make them believe that the sep* 
vants in Virginia are made to draw in carts, and 
plough as the oxen do in England, and that the coun- 
try turns all.people black who go to live there; with 
other such- prodigious phantasms. ''- "I. can assure, 
with great truth, that, generally, the slaves in Vir- , 
ginia are not worked near so hard, nor so many 
hours in a day as the husbandmen and day-labour- 
ers in England; and that no people more abhor the 
thoughts of cruel usage to servants than do Virgi- 
nians.^' The treatment of slaves in this country, 
always lenient^ has improved since the revolution. 
The apprehensions which existed while Uie slave 
trade poured its thousands upon our shores^ have 
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lieen r^Daoved by ita «dboKtioli; the whites also hav« 
become more numerous, and beu* a much larger pro- 
portion to the slaves; and a sense of security is the 
consequence, which has operated greatly to soften 
the system of the master, a&d ameuorate the condi* 
tion of the. slave. The division of the negro popu- 
lation into smaller masses, has, by bringing them 
nearer to the master, connected them with his fSunily 
dissociations and feelings; while the advance of libe- 
ral and humane feelings- has given to the relation of 
master and slave often the most affectionate charac- 
ter. The editor of the Encyclopoedia Americana, 
remarks, " We believe it is generally admitted that 
the slave is nowhere better treated than in the slave- 
holding states of this, union.'' Mr. Walsh, in his 
Appeal, gives the following description of the treat- 
ment of slaves in the South. " The master who 
would deprive his negro of his pecti Hum — the pro- 
duce of his4)oultry-house, or his little garden; who 
should force him to work on holidays or at night; 
who should deny him the common recreations, or 
leave him without shelter or provision in. his old 
age, would incur the averrion of the community, 
and raise obstacles to the advancement of his own 
interest and external aims." 

The same author says, *< American negro-slavery 
18 almost wholly free from two of the grievances 
which charactmze that of the West Indies — under 
feeding and over woridng. With regard to the 
fg^eaX article of food, the American negroes are, 
assuredly, better supplied than the free labourers of 
most parts of Europe. Flesh meat is not attainable 
for tte latter in the same quantity which is com- 
monly ^ven to the first; it would seem not to be 
attainable 8^ all for the poorer classes of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In recoct to clolbing and lodging, 
tl^ comparison would, give nearly the sam^ reisult 
7 
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On the score of fueiy tiie want orwhiek occimkms ao 
• much sufiering in particular comities of Greiat Bri- 
tain, and, as to the point of labour, also, Ae advan- 
tage is greatly on tiie side of the American negro. 
I cannot here enter into the details of the system, 
upon which they are worked on the Soutiiern phui- 
tations; but I can say of it, that it involreff no^ng 
like the same intensity, dur^on, or continuity of 
exertion, whidt would appesa* to be indispensable^ in 
Great Britain, in almost all the lower walks of me- 
chanical industry, for the mere support of animal 
life/^ 

Professor Dew, from whose inysduable work on 
this subject we have already quoted, speaks as fol- 
lows of the usaee of the slayes:^— ** In the debate in 
the Virginia legislature, no speaker irmnuaUd even, 
we believe, that the slaves in Virginia ^vere not 
treated kindly; and all, too, agreed that they were 
most abundantly fed; and we have no doubt but that 
they form the happiest portion of our society. A 
merrier being doea not exist on the face of the globe, 
than the negro slave of the Uni)36d States. ISven 
Captain Hall himself, with his < thick crust of pre- 
judice,^ is obliged to allow that Ihey are happy and 
contented, and the master much less crud than is 
generally imagined.'^ 

Mr. Dew remarks that we are all too proi^ to niake 
se^fii^e standard by which we measure the condition 
of the slaves; and adds, with equal justic<e smd elo»^ 
quence:-—" We might rather die tfian be the ob-' 
scure slave that waits at our back—- our education 
and our habits g^enerate an ambition that makes us 
aspire at something loftier — and diiq>ose8 us to look 
upon the slave as unsusceptible of happiness in his 
humble sphare, T^en he may indeed be much hap^ 
pior than we are, and have his ambitien too; but his 
ambitioB i» to' excel ril his other riave» int the per- 
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fiKaiiaiK^ofhi8 8erTikdaties---t(>ple«ttat^ mtify 
his master— -and to commaiMl the prmbe of au who 
whaess his ei^ertions. het the wily philanthropist 
but coxne and whisper iiito the ear of such a skye 
that his situation is degrading and his lot a misem* 
hle<)iie — ^let him but light ^p the dungeon in which 
he p^*suades the sbiTe that he is caged — and that ■ 
Bloin^it, like the serpent that entered the garden of 
Eden, he destroys his happiness and his usefulness." 
We add the following testimony of T. Flint, Esq., 
a gifted native of New England, and from education, 
ha^it, and feeling, averse to the institution of slavery. 
Of the fidelity of his statements, no one, we flatter 
ourselves, will hazard a doubt His opportunities 
for acquiring^ from personal observation, a know« 
ledge ^ slavery, have been unlknited; and from his 
established reputation as a sagacious and accurate 
dbserver, and a writer of ability and character, his 
authority must be regarded as entitled to great oon- 
sid^ntion. 

^ W^ o^ pronounce, from what we consider a 
thoroujdi knowledge of the subject, that the condi- 
tion of the slaves here,* the treatment which they 
receive, and the charactior of their masters, have been 
much misreiMresented in the non^riave-holding states. 
We i»*etend to none but historical knowledge of 
the «t^e of things which has existed here in past 
time. At present, we are persuaded, there ape but 
few of Uiose brutal and cruel masters which the 
greatest portion of the planters were formerly sup- 
posed to be. The masters now study popularity 
with their slaves-^^There is now no -part of the 
dave-hdding country in the Southwest, where it 
would not be a deep stain on the moral character to 

* In Louisiana* one of the most rigid states, in the govem- 
ment of her slaves, in the Unionu 
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be generally reputed a cruel master. In many plail^ 
tationstio punishment is inflicted except M^er a trial 
Jby a jury, composed of the fellow servants of the 
party accused. Festival prizes and rewards acre in- 
stituted, as stimulants to exertion, and compensa- 
tions for superior accomplishments of labour. They 
are generally well fed, and well clothed, and that 
not by an arbitrary award, which might vary with 
the feelings of the master, but by a periodical appor- 
tionment, like the distributed rations of soldiers, of 
what has been experimented to be sufScient to ren- 
der them comfortable. Considerable attention is 
paid to their quarters, and most of them comfortably 
lodged and housed. Nop are they destittite, as has 
been supposed, of any legal protection coming be* 
tween them and the cupidity and cruelty^of their 
mast^s. The code noir of Louisiana is a curious 
collection of statutes, drawn partljr from French and 
Spanish law and usage, and partly from the customs 
of the islands, and usages- which have groWn out of 
tiie peculiar circumstances of liOuisiana while a 
colony. It has the aspect, it must be admitted, of 
being formed rather for the ad^wintage of the master 
than the servant, for it prescribes an unlimited ho- 
mage and obedience to tiie former. It makes a mis- 
demeanor on his part towards his master a very 
different offence from a wanton abuse of power to- 
wards the servant.* But, at the same time, it de- 
fines crimes that the master <^n commit in relation 
to the slave: and prescribes die mode of trial, and 
the kind and degree of punishment. It constitutes 
unnecessar3^-correction, madminc, and murder, pun- 
ishable offences in the master. It is very minute in 
prescribing the number of hours which the master 

* Such a distinction is prompted by the dangers arising 
^m the peculiar position of the slave, and the necessity of 
greater restraint and security. 
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may lawfully eicact to be employed in hboor, and 
the number of hours which he must allow his slare 
for meal««times and for rest It prescribes the time 
and extent of his holidays. In mort, it settles with 
minuteness and derail, Uie whole circle of relations 
between master and slave^ defining and prescribing 
what the former may^ and may not, exact of the 
latter. Yet after all these minute provisions^ the 
slave finds the chief alleviation^ of his 4iard condi* 
tion, and his best security against eruel treatment, 
and his most valid bond for kind and proper deport- 
meirt towards him, in the increasing lig^t, human* 
ity and force of public opinion. That the slave is 
in the general circumatances qf his condition^ as 
hig^py as this relation will admit qf his beings U 

• It can scawely be neossmrf ta swsll the evidences of a 
tett wbieh every intelliffeBt aad candid man who has ta* 
speeted for himself the domestic relatione of the Southern 

fuanter, will readily admit. We will, however, add the fol- 
owing. Mr. Noah,, of New York, remarks, in relation to 
the slave popalation of the South: ** We speak adfisedly, for 
we have stodied the eondition of the whites and blacks tti^ 
niUely, and ean ffeely eavy that we would iefinitely prefer to 
he a black slave in Carolina, o/Virgima, or Cuba, or Barba- 
does, to the emaciated and haggard wretches who people the 
workshops of Birmingham and Manchester, or the poor, 
ebimess, diseelate free negroes who live ia our Northern 
Btatesw'^ The able editor or the Courier and Esqutier, thus 
describes the slaves of the South, before the *' pei'aicious 
labours of the abolitionist destroved the confidence of the 
master, and with it, the comfort of the slave/' ** We speak 
fVom our own experience, when we say, they were the gay* 
ea%r the most contehtedr aad the miosc cemfortable- race of 
labourti^ people that ever came under on^ observation ; for* 
as to the pictures and representation]; which the abolitionists 
are daily putting forth, of chains, stripes, oppression, aad 
om^ty, we pronounce them wilful ana malicious falsehoods, 
ifffented to impose apen the wortd, attd stimulate the slavee 
tstinsofsedion sod musder." 

7* 
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Were there no other evidences of the kilndDecis 
with which the Southern slaves are treated, and the 
comfort in which they live, it wouM be sufficient to 
direct the attention of the reader to the rapidity of 
their increase. This, at least, is a proof of tiie pros- 
perous 45tate of the negro, which will not be contest- 
ed. In the British West Indibs, the slave population 
has required, it is said, renewal every fifteen years: 
in this country, the natural increase is nearly equal 
to that of the whites. In England and WaJes, th6 
population has nearly doubled. in the last hundred 
years; one fourth of that time ift suffieient for the 
duplication of our Southern negroes. These facts 
will not be denied, and cannot be e5tplained away. 
They demonstrate that the condition of the Ameri- 
can negro is, at least, not one of physical suffisring. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that there is rea- 
son to doubt whether any counti^y Comprises a la- 
bouring people better clothed, fed and treated thaii 
the slave population of the South — a population 
with less discontent and fewer causes calculated to 
excite it Their intellectual inferiority, the absence 
of ambition in their character, their improvidence 
and want of a master to direct and sustain them, 
and the peculiar adaptation of their physical consti- 
tution to labour in a Southern climate, all conibine 
to render their present the best possible condition 
in which they can be placed; while the kindness 
and attention of their masters make that condition 
stilLmore comfortable and happy. It is an error to 
suppose that the blacks do not regard the kindness 
of their masters with gratitude and affection. They 
look up to their liberal and generoQs masters, and 
their amiable mistresses, with a feeling absolutely 
fond and filial. They take pleasure in repaying 
their care with every service m their power; and, 
instead of desiring an opportunity to dissolve tiie 
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eonnexion between them, would, in many ctses, be 
&>und ready to die in aefence of the families in 
which they are so kindly protected and cherished. 
With these views of the Southern population, how 
sinister and fiendlike appears that intermeddling 
spirit which seeks to render the poor slave discon* 
tented — to transform his nature into that of a re- 
vengeful and sanguinary demon, thirsting for the 
blood of his protectors, anxious to redden the skies 
of his clime with the gVatre of conflagration, and dye 
the soil he has so long and peacefully tilled with the 
hue of murder. Is it strange that the proceedings 
of such men are regarded, by every reflecting and 
benevolent mind, with horror?* 

* ^* In this country it has been argned," said the Rer. Mr. 
Tracy, in a sermon before the Vermont Colonisation Society, 
** that the world belonffs" to-all men equally, and labour bie- 
longs to those who perform it, are conclusions as ineyi table, 
as that a man's ri^ht hand is his own." And on these 
grounds, a ConTention was proposed and publicly urged in 
the state of New York, in the' year 1830, which should 
order. 
An immediate abolition of all debts; 
An inventory of all real and personal property within th^ 
state; 
A census of all the inhabitatits, white or black; 
An equal diyision of all the property, real and personal, 
among such citizens indiscriminately, as have arrived at the 
age of eighteen, without regard to colour; 
An apportionment of a full share to every citizen, as hh 
^ shall hereafter arrive at the age of eighteen; 

The abolition of ail iaterest on money, and the right of 
making wills. 

Do you say, there is no danger that men will reason thusi I 
answer, men hwot thus reasoned, and been jconfident in their 
reasoninfirg. They h^ve published them, with the intentioft 
of inducing nations to adopt them. The party, from one of 
whose organs the last extract was taken, proposed to have 
20,000 followers in the city of New York alone, and nomi- 
nated ito capdidate for the rresjdency of the United States. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Slavery considered. — The rig fit of man to hold 
his fellow-man in bondage. 

With all the clamour made by the abolitionists, 
in relation to ^^iree discussion/' there is nothing 
which they so studipusly* avoid. They seldom, if 
ever, resort to candid or manly argument They 
app^ to settled prejudices; atid, by applying ab- 
stract but cherished axioms, without reference to 
consequences, they urge a course which could never 
bear the test of cool and practical examination. It 
is the misfortune of our country that we reason from 
abstractions. We establish the principle that all men 
are created free and equal; and following it out, with- 
out regard to consequences, often infer that a com- 
munity of goods is required by a rigid respect fiwr 
the rights of man. It was this delusion, this prone- 
ness to rush recklessly on in the course marked out 
by some dreamy abstraction, which plunged revo- 
lutionary France into the reign of terror. Her 
principles were gen^tdly sound; but pushed to • 
extremes, and followed without regard to practical 
results, they led to consequences at which the world 
even pow turns pale. It was the prevalence of the 
spirit alluded to, which induced the French policy 
towards St Dpmingo; and not only lost that cblony 
to France and to the world, but rendered it a Phlc- 
gethon, in which evil spirits held, for years, their 
Carnival of blood. Let our people proiit by their 
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experience. Let them rely rather on common sense, 
practically applied, than on the misty abstractions of 
&natical enUiusiaats. 

it should be distinctly understood, that while the 
South acknowledges no accountability to any power 
under heaven for her course or sentiments on the 
subject of slavery, she freely avows her conviction , 
of her right to hold the negroes in bondage, and her 
p^-suasion that the domestic slavery of mat section 
of our country, is not a moral or political evil. 
These sentiments are the result of a full and general 
investigation of the subject: and were the people of 
the North equally well acquainted with it, they 
would probably subscribe to the opinions of the 
South. The original importation of the African is 
regarded by us as a moral wrong, because associated 
with acts of violence and cruelty, which nothing 
can justify. But of the jitstice, necessi^, and advan- 
tages of the institution, as now entailed upon the 
South, we cannot, after an examination of the sub- 
ject, feel a doubt To the- negro himself, we con- 
sider it no cakmity. He is happier here than on 
the shores of his own degraded, savage, and mo^t 
unhappy country— or rather the country of his &r 
thers. He is happier, also, as a slave, than he could 
be as a fr^man. This is the result of the peculiari- 
ties of his character; and will, we trust, be demon- 
strated in the course of this work to the satisfaction 
of the reader. It maybe said that the slave-holders 
have no right to constitute themselves the tribunal 
for the decision of this question. If we do not judge 
for ourselves, of the proiwriety of our own conduct, 
who shall judge for us? feut were we, or rath«r the 
people of ihe South, not inunediately interested in 
the determination of tiie question, the ignorance, 
childlike simplicity an(} acknowledged incapacity of 
the Uaoks^ would jus^y their masters in deciding 
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tbe whites, readied necessary. 

The abolitiooists deny the right of the people ^ 
the South, under any circumstances, to hold their 
£^low n^en in bondaga Upon what grounds is this 
position assumed? If the master is guilty of a wron^ 
^ it becomes his accusers to give some evidence of his 
(»*ime. It is their duty to prove that an institution, 
which has existed alpu>st from the creation of the 
World to the present time, which has been en- 
couraged by the best men of the most- enlightened 
ages, and which has met the sanction of the Higher 
—has become, since tliese moral luminaries arose 
upon the world, guilty and calamitous. It will be 
Sound difficult to obtain a direct and rational answer 
to so plain a demand. They deal wholly in rheto- 
rical flourishes; and if they reply at all, will tell 119 
that the negro slave should* not be a slave, because. 
*< he was created free.^^ The fact is exactly the re- 
verse. He comes into the world a slave. Nay, we 
might go fiirther, and assert that nature, in her ear- 
liest developments, exhibits the necessity of recip- 
rocal command and protection. We are all, in early 
life, slaves; the l^bws of necessity and nature, as wd^ 
as those of the land, constitute us bond, and we re-* 
main so until we luive passed through nearly one- 
third of our earthly pilgrimage. V^o, then, will 
pretend to assert that me negro iihould not be a 
slave because he is born free? But they tell us— 
« it is the will of God that be should be free.^^ It is 
somewhat strange, that the will of God,^ in this 
point, has never b^n expressed until it came from 
the oracular mouths of the abolitionists. Such niani* • 
festations of the divine will never took place among 
the Jews, where slavery was universal, nor amoi^ 
the nations to whiph the di^iples of our Savioiur 
preael^— nitons which were overrun with slaves. 
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The w3I and desire of Cod is the welfare of the 
i^pecies; If negro slavery in the South be incon- 
mstent with the happiness of the human family^ the 
argument may apply: but if, as we confidently assert, 
its existence is not at war with the well-being of the 
ipreatest number of those interested, it is wholly 
justifiable. And if, to go one step ftirther, the mea- 
sures of abolition, projected by the fiinatics, are 
calcnlated to result in consequences calamitous to 
the race, tiiey are, notwitiistanding tiieir ostenta- 
tious and obtrusive piety, euilty, in the face of hea- 
ven and earth, of crimes of the darkest and deepest 
crimson. 

The phrase which occurs in the Declaration of 
American Independence — ^^ all men are created free 
and equal'* — is perpetually upon the lips of the abo- 
litionist, to sanction his violation of the rights of the 
South. The following extract from a speech, deli- 
vered at the late public meeting in Philadelphia, by 
Mr. J. R. Burden, formerly Speaker of the Senate, 
and an early, fervent, and fearless advocate of the 
rights of the slave-holder, admirably illustrates the 
perversion and desecration of that celebrated sen- 
tence of Jefferson. 

" On the 4th of July, 1776, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this place, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made. Prom it the advocates df black 
emancipation take their text, * All men are created 
free and equal,' &c The construction they put upon 
it is unlimited. Let us examine the subject care- 
ftdly. Did the framers of the Declaration, the re- 
presentatives of the people, intend to deqlare that 
domestic slavery was incompatible with th^ freedom 
of the colonies? If they did not, their words are of 
no use in the defence of negro emancipation. If 
they cBd, why were not all the slaves then eman' 
cipated? 
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"In 1781, the < Articles of Canfederationrwepe 
ratified. Domestic slavery^still existed. Why did 
it exist, if the construction of th^ abolitionists be 
correct? 

« The people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union and secure the blessings of li- 
berty, established the constitution in 1787- Do- 
mestic slavery still existed. No constitution could 
have been formed, had eniancipation been persisted 
in. No union could have been perfected^ if theorists 
and dreamers had determined tp deprive the slave- 
holding states of their property. 

" The constitution was adopted ; the union was esta- 
blished; the world looked on it with admiration; yet 
it did not prohibit domestic slavery. So far from it, 
one of its main features, that of representation, was 
based upon it Further, it declared that the traffic 
should not be prohibited by Congress prior to the 
year 1808. Perhaps the framers of the constitutioxi 
thought that, by that period, the increased popula- 
tion of the blacks, would supersede the necessity of 
importation. 

." We hear, in our day, much prating about liberty 
and philanthropy. The signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the framers of the constitu- 
tion, were quite as conversant with the rights of 
man, as the best of us; they had as much philan- 
thropy; and, if you will have it, as much X)hris- 
tianity as we profess to have. They possessed _the 
confidence of the people, and deserved it; they 
passed through the times that tried men^s souls; 
and, without the fear, favour, or affection of power, 
but in the spirit of virtue, wisdom, and patriotism, 
perfected a union as imperishable as the globe we 
inhabit Shall it be said that such men put a blot 
and a stain upon, our country ?— So much for the 
text of emancipation V^ 
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We h«re alretdy shown, thitt slavery originated 
in the pnMstiee of sparing and enslaving captives 
tskn in i^««a*. Judge BlackHtoney whose argument 
on this «lb^let i^s tritkmphandj eited hy the aboli^ 
tionktSy di(»3^ tti^ right to mAe prisoners of war 
fllaves;for9hesays,we have no right to enslave, un- 
kss we Had the right to kill; and we had no right to 
ktU, tmless ^ in eases of absolute tiecessity for self- 
defenee; and it is jdmn* this alisokrte necessity did 
not 8u1a«isl^ since the victor did ndt actually kill 
him, but made him prisoner/' (See chap. 6, on 
Civil Government) Professor Dew, in his work 
wi slavery, farbishes the following eonckrsive refu- 
tation of Blackstone's position. ^ Upon this we 
proceed to remark:— 1st Thirt Judge Blackstone 
here speaks of slavery in its pure unmitigated form, 
wh^^by an unlimited power is given to the master 
over the life and fortune of the slave. Slavery 
scarcely exists any where in this form, and if it did, 
it would be a continuance of a state of war, as Ros- 
i^eau justly observes, between the captive and tlie 
captor. Again: Blackstone, in his argument on this 
subject, seems to misunderstand the grounds upon 
which civitiatis place Die justification of slavery, as 
arking from the laws of war. It is well known, 
the* most of Ae horrors of war spring from the 
principle of petaliation, symI not, as Blackstone sup- 
poses, universally from < absolute necessity.' " 

It seems, ttiat almost every distinguished writer 
on tiife ytM gentium^ has admitted the justice of 
slavery, under certaaa circumstances. Grotius says 
that, as the law of naturie permits prisoners of war 
to be kiSed, so 1^ same law has . introduced the 
right of «iaMihg tli^»^ slaves, that the captors, iti 
view of the bett0fiti»at*iMngirom the labour or sale 
of ttieir prison^nb^ ^ight be Induced to spare ffieny. 
Pulfend(M€ speaks ^f slavery -as established ^<by the 
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free consent of Uie #pp09«Ag imrtiB«*!^:>; Bvutheofiiftl^ 
in his lnstitatetl^0a^$> ^f tb^ }4V«[4){:ftati0iui^ll aUow" 
tbose who are priflK^Mrsi to t>e iilAite fltey»s> by tihe 
nptipQ whiah Uke>$ them/' Otheri autfadm codfim^ 
thesaaae Fule.-^Vattel »ak$, <<iUre {^soaers of i»a^ to 
be made slave*?'- Mi4 answers, ^< ye* j ia t99e$ .which 
give ari^t 4ofciU thjeniu" LoeJuefla^*^ <^h^ tb wfaomi 
a prisoAerhaa ftMrfeitqd.hia life^^may^ when he iias 
him in his pQwi^^ iklay; to t«ike it, anid'make luie. q£ 
him to bis o^n ^ervice^ and he doea him t» unurr 

But whatever ai|iy have been the ori^a of slaver]^ 
in this eomitry^ or the grounds on; wMehU was ju»* 
tified, it hausfyit its prei9ient state^ in the rece^oiitoo 
of the lawB^ in Hm prACftice of c^enturie*, in tibe 8a|H 
port afforded to Uie slave in ialaa^cy and- f^eakness, 
in the peculiarities of his^race and position^ and ia the 
necessities arising from them ; in tiieim|W^ctieability ' 
of legal or peaceful abolition, and in th^ great adv^an- 
tages arising to the states, in which. <it exiats>. to the 
nation at large, to the slaves themselv^ and, to the 
whites — a sanction more, potential and condfuaive 
than the dicta of philosophers. 

The abolitionist, who is fired at tl^e thought of the 
negro in con t^ ted and comfortable bondage, acru<^ 
pies not, should his debtor, sinking under the heavy 
band of poverty, fail to pay his c^im^ to. sei^ aad 
consign him to a jail. Here, debair^d from ooi^mon 
food and common air — the damp strftw-his couich, 
the mouldering and filth-mantled s prison walla bia 
home^ab^ndon^. to suffering,, l^^rxor, and infamy^ 
he.may,weep;g^ye^:the fate of his lof^.and helpless 
wife and Jitt|ei oi^Qs-r-and admire, the ptujanthicopy 
of the abolitioaaistl Siuph "^^^i ar§ of daily oeeijr- 
xence. , H^ ,tb^ ^bf4^^i?^:'tbeii,m^ QOmpiusiiipii^ Sof 
t^ whMci 9l^y&? , iW he jtJbi(d( iifrfjwti|iabl0 to* i|^ 
fli^t upon l^mOTHiritiip ]^biQh-^«ft»pp JM^TSW *»« 
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and never suflfers? He will answer that the white 
man incurred an obligation to pay him. Does the 
n^ro incur no such obligation in return for the 
abundance provided him by his master? He will 
urg^ that the laws of the land sanction it And has 
the South no lawq^ or,|ire tli^ir |aivs alone to be de- 
^sed and trampled on? But he will persist — the 
white man is not held for life. In certain cases lie is 
ii^W fe tifc^ co^A^^Bu^ tp f^^ire only in the loath- 
Mom^ atmospl^ere of a dtfugwft; wxd if he awi at all 
tl^e bl^ss^ »fcr*ta gaze at it, lyit^AP^W cheek ^d 
an aching heart, through the grates of that perpetual 
priaoa tQ which his white b|^«i:-*-perGbance an 
abaUtionistr-^ pious pbil^mthisopistt, who eiqiends 
tens of thousands tq excite th^h^ippy negro to dis- 
content and murder — has cpiid^,nuied him fbr the 
crime of poverty !•— Such things may occur, even at 
the enlightened and sanctimonipus ^o|*th and East 
The poor whijt^ sUve may thus live — ^p^isb thus— 
— and who tells him that his slavery is unlawiul, 
an offence against Crod, or bids him destroy his 
jailor and set himself free? 

The l^Lws of every community iustify a certain 
state of domestic bondage. The child is, to a cer" 
tain extepty the slave of his father^ the servant or 
the ^pirentice of his master. True, the master is 
restricted by law^ and h^ can ucither punish unne- 
cessarily, nor use tbose^ whose care is entrusted with 
h^y with cruelty oyr neglecjL 3ut is not the slaye- 
Jbiolder of the South equally controlled? Is not the 
slave ;equajly protected? . KM^e^ law is justified in 
the sanction of ^iaveiy, for the undoubted benefit of 
jSK>ciely ^d pf thpse ^^g^ern^d, fpr ^ t^rm of ten or 
fifteen years, why not of twenty, or ^fty^ or an hun- 
dred?. ,Th(i,^iBil»N^ of aoejety is t^ object of both 
species of sej^Yihrfe^f^by^ a^.#ani^ianed by ni^tic^ 
WTfipd^bc^mwsjtilbf^Qpnti^ . ,., 
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eHAP'raiR IX. 

by the Old emd New Testaments^ and ttceorW- 
ant toith the precepts and spirit of Ckristiani^. 

' The scheme of iibblitioii had its origin in reli^btis 
fiinaticism; and is still ursed oh religious ^*oaiids. 
Religi6us feelings and prejudiees are invoked in its 
favour; relipous periodicals^ are^enlist^ in its sup- 
port; and even religious persecution has been 
already used to aid and urge its advance. Th«ie 
measures have, it is feared, deceived some; who 
have not examined this subject, ihto a belief that 
slavery is inconsistent with reKgion; and good, but 
weak men, have thus been induced to lend their 
names to one of the most sanguinary schemes which 
ever borrowed the cloak of religion to conceal the 
purpose and perpetration of crime. To such it may 
tse well to mention, that the Whole clergy of the 
South, certainly not inferior, in any particular, t6 
their breliiren in any part* of the world, lend their 
exprfess sanction to slavery, if inconsistent with 
tihfe letter or spirit of Christianity, if cruel or op- 
pressive, could tbey be thus induced unanimodsiy 
to approve and countenance it? Such an imputa- 
fion on their purity and holiness cannot for a mo- 
ment be chericAil^a. 

We will, hdWerei*, |>ro^eed hj quotations firott 
■Scripture, to proye ^^i«rt slavifcry, *6 fer from beitig 
irreconcilable to irdikioh^ is folly 'toiiitioned by the 
clear and unequivocid expression of the divine will. 
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IniB^efli^y after tbe 4ehise, NtMh, an ioqar^ 
pi^phet, j^QjOWCfd. t)ie followii^^ curse upon tbe 
posterity 'Of |iH9^ frofoa wbo^ t^ Aj^ican race is 
:8Mpp€NiBd to hn,y9 ftpru«g>-»-«X?uri?e4;^ CaiiAwij a 
seoryftat'pf fli^TMPMi'' Ab^Ub^ 4ie to bjs bretben, And 
.be isaM, i>leaaed l?e. ^e; Xiocd . God of Sbem ; ap4 Ca- 
oaa^ aball be )m9 ^ei^aftt. jGrod jihaU enlarge Japbetb, 
apid heyshall dwieU ia the teojt»<^$bein; andCaDaap 
9h9fl ^ W# servaftt^^ • Geiai, iic, 25, ^, 27. Thua 
tWi^ea th^fi wran^ bu4; ^w ftoruly; o^ the iaoe of the 
ea^^ a portion ^ ,th^t imily iraa doomed to be 

In the coyenaQt m^de by Giod with Abindiapsw A^ 
.^^u^ i« dweoted-to ^tify it with ,tb© Aeremonial 
of /ppreuinp|«ipfii. AWM^ig'tboae included in i^ e/^ 
v^ofo^ W-^^eislafv^^k f^He ttiat is born ia tby bcupi^y 
and h^ that i,3 bought wi4} thy loonej, muat needs 
tie ciroum<49ed;^' Qm- xyii. 1^ Ia ttM» )27th ver^e 
of the aame clji^ter^ we are infoirmed that this ^rid^- 
4ioa was pheyed;- ^<^ Apd .^ ib^.mea of his bouoe, 
born i^ tl^e hoi|^.9^d ho^ght with n^om^-of it^e 
straog^fj . we^^ eireui|icisp4 with :him/' From tfi^ 
passa^g^tit pif j^yident that >s)^«:y ^listed in the 
tixx^ oif Abii^f^Rj tibat t^ .patriarch was himself t a 
d;avefh(pJ4.er| .th^ his si^es were uot qaptisres (4n 

. w^y nqr l^^yicts of crime, twt ^< boMiht with nw)- 
4iey,.af ^tj^;str*i^j",that. Abrahsan, nqtwitbatw^ 
ix^ Jth^heryfSk%9,.:^%!>\^<^4^f wiis the oh^ine^ of 
God,aj]^9«^ibie,]gfii^ the earth f land.th^jtGojd, 

, in maWng ,%,,f^\^^n4 mentifwis the -slavei^ #^d 
impliedly sanctions their bondage. , • „ , 

^ Aft^i^ tbis 1 tijpieji Jha ips^triwch inorcaa^ Ws i*ock 
of slaiffcs. .Ii>il^§n5rf|3^..I4> .it.i,«jai4, :";4PlltAbiwe- 

. lech* iod^si^e^ apd.^ep^^^and irfe^i^ervanfr a#d 

. w^i^^ 't Wy»?^j W' «f«v^ thei?^ tUMtQ.rA-^flahaipM" 
ln,^:fliiha5jaup^=cj|>a|]tterr*?e^^ of Abrffcw JlJ^s, 

8* 
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^he n become greftt: t^ he hitth dven faim flocks cmd 
tierds, and sflvef attd eoM^ and men servmnts and 

' inaid servants, and cainels and asses.*' Oen, itxiv. 35. 

' J&cob also, €ren. xxx. 45, is spoken 'of as follows: 
^f And the man increased ex<eeedii!i^, aAd hadthoch 
cattle, and msiid servants' and men semmts^ and eia- 
tnels ahd asses*** Tliere is but Mtflo iSonbt, notwkh- 
standinff the Lord frequently declares himself " the 
God orAbraham,of Isaaio,and of Jacob," thatiall those 
'holy and Mthful patriarchs w^ daveholders^ atfd 
tiiat men servants and ttiaid servants eoAstitdted a 
large constituent in the wealth, which the fkvour of 

9^oVidenbe ccmferred upon them. 

The book of Exodus fbrnishes many conclusive 

"evidences of the direct ssmctton of-slavoy. In ttie 

'^2th chapter, a distinction is ihftde between hired 
servants and slaves, the latter being entitled to the 

^benefit of the covenant, the former excluded. ^ But 
every man servant that is bought for money, when 
thou hast dr^^fumcised him, then shall he eset thereof. 
A for^gner and a hired servant shall not eat there- 
of See verses 44 and 45. The following passing 

^recognize slavery in tiie most distinct manner; and 
refer to slaves as property. *< And if a man smite 
'his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 

' tiiider his hand, he shall be surely punished. -Npt- 

'^^ithstatnding, if he continue a day or two, he- shall 
not be punished:.^ ke is his money, ^ The whole 
chapter abounds in evidence of the existence of sla- 
very, in some cases liihitied in dtiraltion, in others 
perpetual. 

Iti Leviti^usy the subject is still: further elucidated. 
^The foDowingpassa^ges, from ^e dSthr chapter, give 
ii full accbtmt of slavery Himong the Jews, as regu- 
lated by the ordinances^ of Crod. "** And'if thy bro- 
Hi^, that dwelleth hf thee^, be waien poor, ahd be 

'-i^U'trnto^th^f tfuni shak not eempd^hiltt to eferve 
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as a bond servant: but as aliired serrant, and as a 
sojourner he shall be with thee, and shall serve thee 
unto the year of the jubilee: and then shall he de- 
part from thee, both he and his children with him, 
and shall return unto his own fanuty, and unto the 
possession of his fathers shall he return. For they 
are my servants which I brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt; they shall npt be sold as bondmen. 
Thou shall not rule over him with rigour, but shalt 
fear thy God. Both thy bondmen and the bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the hea- 
then tibat are round about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children 
of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them 
shall ye buy, and of their femilies that are with you, 
which they begat in your land; and they shall be 
your possession. And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you to inherit 
th^m for a possession; they shall be your bondmen 
for ever; but over ydbr brethren, the children of 
Israel, ye shall not rule one over anodier with 
rigour." 

From these passages, it appea^ that the divine 
code discouraged the holding of the children of Is- 
rael as slaves; and, when they fell into bondage, 
secured them certain privileges, in consideration of 
their being members of the favoured nation. But 
a policy wholly different is directed towards fo- 
reigners or the descendants of foreigners. The Jews 
• are not merely permitted but directed to procure 
from them slaves — " of them shati ye buy bondmen 
and bondmaids.'' The "strangers'* occupied to- 
wards the Jews the relative position, which the 
Africans bear towards us, except that tHey were not, 
Kke thfe Airicans, separated by the hand of natul^ 
from their mastersj^ and from difference in colour 
and inferiority of character, rendered incapable of 
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equality and amalfison^ioQ. U al^o 9fi9f^^^My,tJli^ 
passage quoted^ that God directly sanctioned ^Q^ 
j)urchase and sal^ of. ^aves — ^^ of tbem shall ye 
buy" — and regards Ui^ as a ^ possession.^ ^ Tl^ 
Urifi of bondage^ sanctioned by Heaven, \yas perpe- 
tual ^'Jbr ever;^^ and the slaves are directed to be 
held ^^ as an inheritance, for your children after 

f^ou to inherit them for a possession; they shall 
e your bondmen for ever.'^ It. i^, impossible to 
conceive or express a sanction qf slavery, ^s it e^di^ts 
in this country, iwb/e.|ull, un,equ}yqc4 .«^nd co^aclu- 
.siv-e. ' . ' .^ " . . 

The deicajpgue contains several jJlusio^ns to sla- 
very, accompanied by an implied sanction of the 
institution. The Fourth. Con^andment provides 
'for an exemption from labour in favour of the " man 
servant and maid servant.;*' and the Tenth Com- 
.i](iandment prohibits the coveting ^ neighbour's 
" man servant or maid servant." In S^n^uel, ^^y. 
.10^ there is reference , to the existencje of slavery, 
and tp ;the escape of slaves from their masters — 
'^^ there be many servants now-a-days that break 
away every man from h^s master.". In, the 4th and 
Sth chapters of Ne^emiah, the existence of ^^lavery 
"is mentioned; ^and David, the man after God's own 
/ heart, thus refers to slavery to illustrate the fervour 
of his adoratioi^:— " As the eyes of servants. Igok 
unto the* hands of their master, and the eyes of a 
"maiden to her misferess, so our eyes wait upon" tfee 
'Lord our Goi" Solomon savs, "The king'9 fe- 
vour is towards a wise servai^i; _ and tlivis sanct^Qua 
domestic discipline, " a servant will npt be corrected 
" by word&.^' Job, "a perfect and ai^ upright maru'* 
sighsj in his afflictions, for that grave, where^^e 
: pathetically says, « the prisoners rest tQgeth|er,!|ttid 
. the slave is free from his master :^,^ iintimat^ngjfthat 
the slave wa^ not free until deatk/.;!.. . ;' 
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Having proved by various passages from the Old 
Testament, that slavery not only existed among the 
Jews, but received the direct sanction of God, we 
might ask the advocates of abolition to prove, that, 
6nder the Christian dispensation, this sanction was 
ever withdrawn. But we will not Wait for the per^ 
formance of an impossibility, but proceed to show 
that the same sanction was renewed by our Saviour 
and his disciples.* 

At the period of the advent of Christ, slavery 
prevailed tfiroughout the world. In that portion of 
Asia, in which Christianity was first preached, it 
existed in its severest form, and to a very great ex- 
tent. Had it been re^rded as an evil, H could not 
have escaped the animadversion, not only of Christ, 
but of all the holy men who became, at his depar- 
ture, the preachers of his faith. A subject so nearly 
connected widi the happiness of the mass of man- 
kind, could not have escaped, and dW not escape, 
their attention: and, had it not posisessed their ap- 
probation, must have been condemned. Instead of thh, 
however, we find the institution sanctioned, slave^ 
holders admitted into the bosom of the church, and 
sJaves admonished to humility and ob^ience. " The 
apostles,^' (says a citizen of Georgia, the author of a 
valuable pamphlet on this subject, entitled, Eemarks 

* If it be meant Diat in the ChHstlail i^Hgion there is a 
special de&anciation ag^imst slavery^^that tlaTery and Chrit- 
tianiij eannof exist togeth^r^^ think th^ honourable gent]ef> 
man moat him^if admit that the proposition ia historically 
raise* 

One pecnllar characterif dc'of the Christian dispensation, if 
I mest yentare in this plaee npon snsh a theme, is, that it ha* 
accommodated itself to all states of sooieAy, rather than that 
it has seleeted any partioelar state of society for the pecaliar 
exercise of its inflaence. If it has added Ittstre to the sceptre 
of the soyereiffn, it has equally been the consolation of the 
fixfe^-i-JSIfeeti of Mr. Canning, ' , 
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Pff9n S^av^ry^, ^^ did not go {b^ and. organise la^o- 
litioa societiqa^ or ^tt^mpt to disturb the civil reli^ 
tipns of men. under the pretence that the order qf 
things, wbiciby under God, had been established^ 
inust be overturned. They preached the gospel to 
masters and serVfants, ax^d pron^sed its rewards to 
all who should obey its precepts. They told xnasr 
ters, to give unto their servants that which was just 
and equal, and told servants, to be obedient to theiy 
masters; and thus th^ey epdeavoured, by prescribing 
the ^tyy to promote Ube comfort of b<xth, ^ Ser^ 
vafhU/ says the apostle Pet^^'i^ subject to yoifr 
masters with all fear; not onln to the good and 
gentle, BVT Ai^o to tmb FRowAiin. iFor this ip 
thankwQrthy^ if a man, for <?onscifinQe towards God, 
endure grief, suffering wrongfujly . ; ^or ^kat glory 
is it,, if, when you are buffeted for yoVirfiiulfSt yQU 
take it.patie^Iy; but if wh^n yot/uaowetl and 
suffer for it^y^ take it patiently, this is acceptable 
to God*', . Xiet it no^ be ^id tiiat this. e:^press recogr 
nition of the} obligation and dut^e^ of alayery, bjr 
h^po, of whom the Saviour said, ^ on tbi^ rock wi^ 
I build my cjmrch,^ applies only, to Mr eel ^ervtc^ 
The. institution, .as it then existed, was oi^e of ^- 
gorous and perpetual ^dprnestic servitude; and it 
was in express reference tp tl^t, system, that the 
apostle prescribed the domestic code of relative duty 
between master andidav^ Nw can any thing ayerse 
to this be inferred -^rofii the use of the WOTd < seT" 
vants^ in our transktioh^ the original Greek word 
is 'douloi/ the proper rendering of which, in Eng- 
lish, is ^slaves/ We cannot imagine any stronger 
recognition of the l^ality of slavery than this solemn 
in^'uQction of Pbtbh to the slave, not only to be 
faithful to the ju$t and kind. owner, but to be hum- 
ble and submissive to the buffets and Stripes df ev6n 
the capricious, unjust, and tyraimic^ oas^^v!— PT Sfc 
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P^er did not deem it his duty tx> proDoutice 4omm* 
tic bonddif^ unlawful, and proclaim liberty lo the 
eaptive, and freedom to the skve, how comes it to 
be incumbent on the s§lf<eonstituted missionaries of 
modem fuiaticism, to preach down i^very as a sin 
against Christianity, and to preach up abolition as a 
Christiaii duty? Are they wiser and better than 
the aposde, nay, than tyen thehr grlMsioiis and divine 
Master; and is it ihtit high province to overturn a 
domestic relation^ which Christ aoid his early disci- 
ples were content to r^g^tUaU? Regulation, not . 
abolition, wafr all the audior and first teachers of 
Christiaiuty aitted at; and while they taught the 
sbve haa duty to his master, they also humanely 
bade < masters do the same things to 3rour servants, 
forbearing threatening, kn<ywing that yt^tif masted 
abo is in heaven, neither is the^ rei^iect of persons 
withhim.^ (EphesianB, chspt 16;)" 

The case of the oenturion afibrds at) instance where 
our divine Master himself^ at the re(|iiest of the mas- 
t^, restored a sipk: slavei The oentnrion avowed 
Umself a «lave-holder. ^ I am^" said he, ^a man 
under authority, having soldiers 'under me. i say 
to one ^ go,' and he goeth, : and tp another < come,' 
and he cometh, drid id my ^enfmht ^do ihis,^ and 
he doeih i£." Yet our Saviour healed his sick sa- 
vant without desiring his master to free Mm, or 
ittt^ing a word . in censure of their relation to each 
other. 

. " Let every man,'' says Pa»l, ^ abide in the same 
calling wherein he is called. Art thou called being 
a servant? Care not for it^ but if thou mayest be 
made ft«e^ use it rather, (1 Corinthians, vii. 20, 21.) 
Again: "Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke, count their own roasters worthy of all honour, 
that the nam^ of God and his doctrines be not bias- 
p^med;.iuid they tbkt have believing masters, let 
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them not despise thenij because they are brethren^ 
but rather do them .s^vice; because they are fidthfol 
and beloved jMortakers of the benefit These things 
teach and exhort'* 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. 

The Epistle of Paul to Philemon, deserves peco* 
liar att^ation^.pot only because it furnishes a distin* 
guished instan^ee in which the Justice and legality of 
slavery is admitted, but exhibits the holy and emi- 
nent apostle as exerting bis influence to restore the 
runaway slave to his master* Philemon, whom 
Paul had converted, owned a slave, nuned Onedi- 
mus, who ran away from his master, and fled to 
Rome. Paul Subsequently visited Rome ; and there 
convert^ Onesimus. He persuaded Onei^mus to 
return to his master and his duty; and writes to 
Philemon tc^ "receive him with kindness. The fol- 
lowing passage shows in what estimation Paul, the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, held Philemon, ifAe 
slav^h&lder* /^ Paul a prisoner of Jesus Christ, 
and Timothy our brother, tmlo Philemon, our dear- 
ly belov^ and fellow labourer: grace to you, gmd 
peace froi^ God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ . I thank my God: making mention of thee 
alwaysin my prayers; hearing of thy love and faith 
which thpu bast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 
^1 the sahit9; that the communication of thy faith 
paay become efiectual, by the acknowledging of 
^ery good thing, which is in you, in Jesus Christ 
^we have great joy and consolation in thy love, 
because the bowels of the saints are reiteshed by 
thee, brother.^' 

The spirit which pervades the following passage, 
cannot fail to strike the Christian reader witti admi* 
ration; ai^d constitutes an illustrious contrast to the 
troublous, fierce and insurrectionary disposition ma- 
nifested by the fanatics. 
, « Wherefore," continues Paul, ^ though I mi^t 
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be mach bold-in Christ to enjoin thee, tlxit which is 
convenient, yet for love sake I rather beseech thee, 
being such an one as Paul the ag^, and now also a 
prisoner of Jesus Christy I beseech thee for my son 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds: 
which in time past was to thee unprofitable, but now 
pn^table to thee and me; whom I have sent again. 
Thou therefore receive hipi, that is, mine own 
bowels. Whom I would have retained with me, 
that in thy stead he might have ministered unto me 
in the bonds of the gospel: but without thy mind 
would I do noiking; that thy benefit should not be 
as it were of necessity, but willingly. For perhaps 
he therefore departed for a season, ^at thou should- 
est receive him for ever; not now as a servant, but 
above a servant, a brotlier beloved, specially to me, 
but how much more unto thee, both in the flesh and 
in the Lord? If thou count me therefore as a part- 
xn&r, receive him as myself, if he hath wronged thee, 
oroweth thee oughtypnt that on mine account: I 
Paul have written it with mine own hand, I will 
repay it, albeit I do not say how thou owest unto 
me thine own self besides. Yea, brother, let me 
have joy of thee in the Lord : refresh my bowels in 
the lird. Having confidence in thy obedience, I 
wrote unto thee, knowing that thou wilt alsp do 
more than I say.'^ 

The fanatics who find it impossible to explain 
away these cases of the direct sanction of slavery, 
and who seek h^ vain for a line or word which dis- 
courages or condemns that institution, seize, in their 
despair, upon the golden rule — ^^ do unto others as 
you would that othM*s should do unto you,?' and so 
pervert it as to make it condemn what our Saviour 
and his q)ostles directly sanctioned. Thi^ presump- 
tuous and profane attempt to make our Saviour's 
precepts inconsistent with his conduct, to distort his 
9 
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language, by a laboured and falde inferefice, into a 
^censure of that^which he impliedly encouraged, 
cannot be regarded without indignation. It exhi- 
bits the desperate character of that fanaticism, whick 
would rather cast a reprbach upon the Divine Found- 
er of -our blessed relipon, than relinquish one of tiie 
cherished chimeras of their overheated and bewil- 
dered fancies. 

Their application of the ^ golden rule,'' strips it 
of its golden attributes, and make^ it sanction aD 
that it was intended to condemn. They insist that 
the maxim, as interpreted by them, requires that 
the authority of the master over the slave should be 
immediately relinquished. We may add that, it 
requires further, that the authority of the father over 
his child, of the master over his apprentice, of the 
tutor over his pupil, should also be given up. It 
requires that the ruler should hot control the pri- 
vate citizen ; that the judge should not sentence the 
convict, nor the jailor confine the thief. Neither 
the child, servant, nor scholar — the citizen, convict, 
nor thief are dealt with according to their desires; nor 
as those, in whose power they are placed, would de- 
sire, if their relative position were reversed. That 
rule which would require that their wishes should 
, be regarded as rights, and conceded, accordingly, 
would abrogate all law, would place the innocent at 
the mercy of the guilty, involve right and wrong in 
indistinguishable confusion, and render society a 
chaotic and jarring mass of wretchedness and crime. 
The direct and only rational exposition of the 
golden rule is, that, in every relation of life, we 
should do that which we belteve to be our strict 
duty; that we. should free ourselves from the preju- 
dices and errors which our selfishness begets, and 
consider our duties rigidly and disinterestedly, un- 
swayed by the flattery, weakness and self-deceit of 
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our own natures. For this purpose we should ima- 
gine ourselves in the place of him with whom we 
are acting, and -do unto him that which we, pos- 
sessed of our present knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, would conceive proper, and 
which we would, if guided by a right intelligence, 
wish done unto us. The father should do unto his 
child as he would, if a child, and informed of his 
owa interest, wish bis £a^er should do unto him; 
ia like manner «lave-holders should aet towards 
their slaves^ as a slave, possessed of their know- 
ledge of the calamitous results of emancipation, and 
willing to be guided by that knowledge, would wish 
them to act If the slave-holder, by placing him- 
adf^ in fancy, in the eoadition of- the slave, can 
imagine that tiie^esiancipfttion of the m8^» of igno* 
rant,-iixdolQnt and^ava^ blacks in the South would 
fesuU in eonaec^uences favourable to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, he has a right to eman«> 
eipttte them. But unt^l he can arrive at that con* 
vietion, he has no moral right to flood the country 
with the horrors which must ensue, and would be 
guilty of an^t of patricidal and guilty madness-*- 
rui^shous to hia ootintry, his race, and even to the 
oi:^ts of his ill^rected and malign benevolence. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Slavery considered, in continuation — Influence 
of Slavery — on civilization — on the female sea: 
— on morality — on the political character cmd 
destinies of a country — on our country, 

.A PIOUS and correct -mind cannot but hesitate to 
question the general benevolence of an institution 
which appears to have resulted from the law* of na- 
ture, to have existed from the earliest period^ and to 
have prevailed beneath the eye and sanction of our 
Saviour himself. We cannot but believe, that if 
slavery were an evil, it could not have been thus 
linked with the necessities of the race; thus entailed, 
generation after generation, upon millions of the 
human family, and permitted to exist in its most 
rigorous form, even among God's favoured peofiCf 
and in the immediate presence of the Divine Found- 
er of Christianity. * An examination of its influence 
upon the prosperity of nations, will vindicate Provi- 
dence from the presumptuous charge of having con- 
tinued and sustained an institution inimical to the 
moral and physical interests of the race; and prove 
that slavery, instead of operating injuriously, has, in 
its general influence, tended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion and elevate the character of mankind. 

The civilization of the race, if not kindled, was 
aided and heightened by the institution of slavery. 
Slaves are only valuable where regular labour is to 
be performed; and must, in all ages, have been en- 
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gaged itt agricukure. The pursuit of agricukore has 
dways tended, more than any other cause, to soften 
and enlightsn the character of man. It wins him from 
the chase or the battle-field; it gives him permanent 
employment; connects him with ^ fixed splot; and 
acquaints him with the comforts of home. Domes- 
tic attachments soon spring up, and, cherished be- 
neath the roof of the cotter, succeed in introducing 
new alid more refined pursuits and pleasures. Sla- 
very, probablv coeval With the birth of agriculture, 
continued to impel the master onward in the career 
of ciyilization; it gathered around him the comforts 
of life; it accumulated wealth for him; and by crea- 
ting artificial wants, and furnishing the means for 
their gratification, excited new desires and awakened 
new faculties for their attainment. Manufactures and 
commerce succeeded ; the arts of civilized life sprang 
iato existence; and ;nan became a refined and intel- 
fectual beShg. ^ 

In America, the only states in which, at its dis- 
covery, slavery existed, were Peru and Mexico. 
''When compared,^' says Robertson, <*with the 
other parts of the new world, Mexico and Peru 
may be considei'ed as polished states.' ' The people 
had collected in cities; possessed a government, laws, 
and system of religion^ and had acquired some pro- 
ficiency in the arts — attainments resulting, no doubt, 
fit>m riaver}^. 

In the iriands of the South Sea, Captain Cook was 
astonished at the populousness of tjie Otaheite and 
Society Islands. It is ascribed to the existence of 
slavery, which prevailed in those islands. 

In a late history of Africa, (Family Library, No. 
1 6, ) the following remark occurs : " It desetYes par- 
tkntar notice, that ttie nations in this degrading 
state (slavery) are the most numerous, the most 
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powerfiil^ ^^^ ^® most advanced in the arts and 
improvements of life." 

Professor Dew is of opinion that the introductioo 
of slavery among the Indians of this coHntry, would 
have averted the approaching annihilation of the 
aboriginal race. He says, "When our ancestors 
first settled on this continent, the savages were 
around and among^ them, and were everywhere 
spi^ad over this immense territory. Now^, whore 
are they? — ^Where are the warlike tribes that 
went to battle under their chieftains? They have 
rapidly disappeared, as the pale faces have advanced. 
Their numbers^ have dwindled to insignificance. 
Within the limits of the original states^ tiie primi- 
tive stock has been reduced to 15/)00. Within the 
whole of the United States, east of the Mississippi^ 
there are but 105,000; and on the whole of our ter- 
ritory, east and west of the Mississippi, extending 
over thirty-four degrees of latitude and fifty-eight of 
longitude, there are but 313^130! Miserable rem- 
nant of the myriads of former days I And yet the 
government of our country has exhausted every 
means for their civilization^ and the j^Uanthropist 
has not been idle in their behalf. Schools have 
been erected, both public. and private; missionaries 
have been sent among them — and all in vain. The 
President of the United States now tells you that 
their removal further to the West, is necessary — 
that those who live on our borders, in spite of all 
our efforts to civilize them^are rapidly deteriorating 
in character, and becoming every day miore misera- 
ble and destitute.' ' . 

^^Slavery,'' Mr, Dew continues, "we assert 
asain, appears to be the only means that we ^ow 
of, under heaven, by which the ferocity of the sav- 
age can be conquered, his wandering habits eradi* 
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eated, his sk>ihfulnes8— by whieh, in fine, his nature 
ean be changed. The Spaniards enslaved the In* 
diane in South America, and they were the most 
cruel and relentless of masters. Still, under their 
system of cruel and harsh discipline, an infinitely 
larger portion of the aborigines were saved than 
with us, and will, no doubt, in the lapse of ages, 
mix and harmoqize with the Europeans, and be in 
all respects their equals. From their inhuman treat- 
ment of the Indians at first, numbers died in the 
process of taming and subjugating; but in the end, 
their system has proved more humane than ours, 
and demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that nothing is 
so fit as slavery to change the nature of the savage. 
* We observe,* says Humboldt, *and the observa- 
tion is consoling to humanity, Uiat not only has the , 
number of Indians in South America and Mexico 
been on the increase for the last century, (he pub- 
li^ed his work in 1808,) but that the whole of the 
vast region which we designate by the general name 
of New Spain is much better inhabited at present 
than it was before the arrival of the Europeans.^ 
He gives a very remarkable instance of the effects 
of an unjust slavery on the industry and agriculture 
of the country. He speaks of the alcaldias majf* 
oreSj a sort of provincial magistrates and judges in 
Mexico, forcing the Indians to purchase catde of 
them, and afterwards reducing^ them to slavery for 
non-payment of the debts thus contracted; and he 
adds, upon the authority oi Fray Antonio, monk of 
St Jerome, that ^ the individual happiness of these 
, unfortunate wretches was not certainly incnjased by 
the sacrifice of their liberty for a horse or a mule, 
to w(Mrk for their master^s profit But yety in the 
midst of this state qfthings, brought on by abuses, 
agriculture and industry were seen to increase.^ '* 
The views of Professor Dew on this subject are 
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confirmed bjr Secretary Cass, who, referring to the 
Cherokees as the only tribe that has acquired partial 
civilization, says: "The causes which have led to 
this state of things are too peculiar ever to produce an 
extensive result They have been operating for many 
years; and among the most prominent of them has 
been the intro(kiction of slaves, by which means 
that unconquerable aversion to labour j so chtumc^ 
teristic of all savage tribes, can be indulged.^ 

One of the most pleasing incidents of slavery is 
its amelioration of the condition of the female sex. 
Among all savage people women are degraded into, 
slaves, the abject drudges of their brutal lords. The 
men indulge in the chase, or pursue their wars, and 
leave to helpless woman a lot of cruelty and degra- 
dation, of labour- without intermission, suffering 
without sympathy. One of the first fruits of slavery 
is the rescue of the gentle victims from their unde- 
served and wretched fate. The slave relieves the 
woman. Released from a condition worse ttiain that 
of bondage, leisure ^ afforded; and wiih woman, in 
her rudest state, leisure must result in improvcJ- 
ment Her faculties are developed; her^ntle and . 
softening influence is seen and fejt; she assumes the 
high station for which nature designed her; and, 
happy in the hallowed afiections of her own bosom, 
unweariediy exerts those powers so:well adapted to 
the task of humanizing and blessing others. 

It has been asserted, that slavery exerts an unfor- 
tunate inilaence over the morals of the people among 
whom it prevails. This result is produced, it is said, 
by the vicious- example set by the Slave-holder to his 
child: but we have no reason to believe that a mas- 
ter of slaves is more liable than another to exhibit 
an example dangerous to the morals of his child. 
On the contrary, the slave-holding portion of our 
citizens are known, by' A\ acquamted with their 
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character, and uninfluenced by the calumnies of the 
abolitionists, to be as m.oderate, as refined, as moral, 
as studious and scrupulous in the performance of 
their duties as citizens and Christians, as Ae inha- 
bitants of any section of our country, or any other 
country. Indeed it has been frequently remarked, 
that slavery tends to exalt and refine the character, 
and that the class of our people referred to are gene- 
rally more elevated in their sense of duty, more 
polished, than any other portion of our jK>pulation. 
This fiict has been remarked not only by the unpre? 
judiced of our own citizens, but by intelligent and 
caiidid foreigners. The institution appears to exert a 
beneficial influence on the slave also. There is no 
instance on record of so rapid an improvement in the 
character of a people, as has taken place in the Afiri- 
eans and their. descendants in this country. Civili- 
zation and conversion to Christianity could not have 
been so rapidly and efiectually accomplished in any 
other manner. The moral influence ox slavery upon 
those subject to its obligation, may be perhaps as- 
cribed to the fact, that the slave has, in that condi- 
tion, nothing to tempt or urge him into immorality, 
and every thing both in hope and fear, to restrain 
him from it Mr. Giles of Virginia, with that proud 
exultation with which the citizens of the Old Domi- 
nion regard their native state, said, that " the whole 
population of Virginia, consisting of three castes, of 
- fipee white, free coloured, and slave^oloured popu- 
lation, is the soundest and most moral of any other, 
according to numbers, in the whole world, as far as 
is known to me.'^ Mr. Walsh also remarks on this 
subject: *^ When we investigate the dispositions and 
morals of the European nations, it is not with the 
< lowest and least' of them alone, but with the high- 
est and greatest, that we venture to compare Qie 
white population of our slave-holding states.^' 
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Tbe.advocates of abolition refer with great confi- 
dence to the danger which menaces the political 
character of our country and people from the influ- 
ence of slavery. We cannot but marvel at the pre- 
sumption of men who can affect a regard for the 
interests of their country at the moment they are 
urging schemes which they know must sunder the 
bonds which knit it together, and hurl it down from 
the proud elevation which, as a united confederacy, 
it has so long occupied. They have urged abolition 
for years, and continue to urge itj Do they persist 
in the hope that they will j>ersuade the slave-hqlder 
to relinquish his property ? On the contrary, th^y 
have adopted a course of abuse towards the southron 
which they know must, and which they intend 
shall, irritate and madden him. , They cherish no 
object which requires the assent of the^ slave-holder; 
they e^^pect to urge the north into measures to coerce 
abolition, and failing in that, to. incite the negroes 
to insurrection! These are the patriots who afiect 
such peculiar concern for the influence of slavery 
upon the political interests of ihe country — men 
who are plotting not merely its political ruin, but 
its desolation with fire and sword— its destruction 
with all the horrors of a civil and servile war, hor- 
rors which would make our citiei^ a solitude, our 
valleys deserts, and redden our rivers with the blood 
of our people^, The political character of the coun- 
try must sink low indeed before it can need such 
protectors. 

Slavery has existed in this -country, as, we have 
seen, from its earliest settlement. Where and how 
has it deteriorated its political character? Who were 
they that first denounced the oppressions of Great 
Britain? The slave-holders of Virginia* Who first 
declared themselves independent, and dared the 
hazards of a contest with the colossal power of the 
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mother country? The slave-holders of North Caro- 
lina. Who, when exempted from the severities of 
England and offered the advantages accruing from 
therestrictions on New England commerce, rejected 
the proffered privilege wi3i disdain, and preferred 
suffering with their brethren to profiting by their 
adversity? The slave-holders of South Carolina. 
Who, in the hour of our country's trial, have been 
foremost in her defence — who in her councils have 
displayed the most profound political wisdom, 
united to the warmest and holiest patriotism? The 
slave-holders Washington and Jefferson, Madison and 
Marshall, Heniy and Calhoun, Clay and Jackson, 
and a host whose illustrious lives present a noble 
vindication of their country. What means the con- 
stant iteration of these paltry charges against the 
south? Has the north a right to decide that she is 
superior to her sister south, in political virtue; to say 
stand aside^ for lam holier than thou? Is this mo- 
dest assumption of superior virtue creditable to her? 
Above all, is it true? The political history of our* 
country responds emphatically and indignantly in the 
negative. In politics, if the south has been ardent she 
has ever been honest; if she has maintained her own 
rights with intrepidity,. she has also bared her breast 
with eager and patriotic zeal whenever the north 
was endangered. It will be conceded that in no 
7)art of the Union is the same jealous devotion 
to liberty manifested; nowhere do the usurpations 
of power meet so prompt and stern a tebuke, the in- 
trigues of the demagogue so general and contemptu*- 
ous an opposition ; nowhere are the public men more 
intrepid, able and independent, or the people them- 
selves more intractable and proud-spirited in the 
consciousness and maintenance of their freedom. 
On this subject we have the testimony of the splen- 
did and philosophical mind of Burke. The whole 
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passage? which we extract from his speech on eoii<- 
ciliation with America, is equal]y>brilliant and sound. 

" There is a circumstance attending the southern 
American colonies, which makes the spirtt of liberty 
still more high and haughty there than in those to 
the northward. It is that in Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas, they have vast multitudes of slaves. Where tliis 
is the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a common bless- 
ing, and as broad and general as the air, map be 
united with much abject toil, with great m,iseryj 
with all the exterior of servitude^ liberty looks 
amongst them like something that is more noble and 
liberal. I do not mean to commend the superior mo- 
rality of this sentiment, which has at least as much 
pride as virtue in it; hut I cannot alter the nature 
of-man. The fact is so: and these people of the 
southern colonies are m,uch more strongly , and 
with a higher and more stubborn spirit y attached 
to liberty than those of the northward. Such 
were all the ancient commonwealths; such were our 
Gothic ancestors; such, in our^days, were the Poles; 
and such will be all masters of slaves who are 
not slaves themselves. In such a people the haughti- 
ness of domination combines with the spirit of free- * 
dom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible.'^ 

To him who contemplates the "high and haughty" 
virtues of the south, and then recurs to the treachery 
and tergiversation, the degrading appeals to popular 
errors, the corrupt ai*ts of electioneering, the ser- 
vility and indifference to principle, and the universal 
and ravenous appetite for oJEce, exhibited in the 
politics of the north — we say, that to him who con- 
templates the contrast thus presented, the objections 
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ducing pofiti<^ degeneracy, qmear too absurd for 
serious refotatito. 

In ^e repoUics of Gveeee tnd Rome, when the 
spirit of finoedom wm cherished with the sternest 
ievoAoiif when-thetr peo{rie were, in its defence, 
^ performing deeds which have made their names the 
symMijraes of all tiMt is noUe and ilkMtrieus, slavery 
prevailed to such an extent that the bond doubled 
4ie number of the free* So ikr were the sages or 
patriots of those eountries from regarding it as an 
eyil, that they considered it essentisl^for the preser- 
vation of an elevated ni^ionai character. Aristotlo. 
and the phUosopfaers of old, deemed slavery neces- 
sary to nusntaiB the s^t of freedom. In Sparta, 
so strong was their conviction of the necessity of 
shiVeiy to encosrage a free and independent spirit 
in their citizens, that it was made penal for a n-ee- 
man to perfotm the-offices of a rtave. Ferguson, in 
bis essay on the history of chriF society, says: " We 
. feel the i^ustice of the institution of slavery at 
Sparta. We sofier for the Helot: but we think only 
of the svporior order of men in this state, when we 
attend to that eleration and magnanimity of spirit 
for which danger had no terror, intereiA no means 
to oorrupt: when we consider them as friends or as 
citizens^ we^are apt to forget, like themselves, that 
slaves have a title to be treated like men." 

It will be admitted, that one of the ^rst and most 
essential requisites in the formation of republican 
character is intetiigence. Without that, patriotism 
is bKnd aadiaeffieient. Wi^iout it,, a virtuous peo« 
lii&,m9ty be readily deceived and betrayed, and lose 
their freedom before they dream that it is in peril. 
The ^ve^holder has, in this pidrticular, the inestima^ 
ble. advantage of leisuve* Relieved from the labour 
required' for aetiial sufqKMrt, he is enabled tq direet 
10 
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his attention to public affiiim; to inTe9tigate|M>Utieal 
subjects, and exercise his privileges uhderstaodingly^ 
This result has been fully attained at ^e south. In 
no population in the world is the same time devoted 
to political investigations; and nowhere are the rights 
of man so fully canvassed, and understood by the 
mass of the citizens. 

While we acknowledge tibat some of the noblest 
q)irits whichrour race has boasted have been linked, 
through life, with poverty, and while we are proud 
to be enabled to boast liiat in no country are the 
poor more pure and virtuous than in our own, yet 
we must also admit that poverty has its temptations. 
Men who enter into politics, as do many in the north, 
for the purpose of making money, are but dangm*- 
ous agents. The public council, which is constituted 
of men who from situatioi^ and character are acces- 
sible to pecuniary temptation, is but a frail barrier 
against the designs of the ambitious. In nwst eases 
it becomes not merely treacherous in its inactivity, 
but active in its treason — ^the pliant and efficient en- 
gine of power. The institution of slavery, by form-, 
ing the character of the citizen on a more devated 
standard, by lifting him above the necessities and 
temptations of poverty, secures^ to the councils of 
the country, men for whom, to repeat the words of 
Ferguson, ^^ danger has no terror, int^'est no means 
to corrupt'* 

. There is one result which has been accomplished 
by slavery, and which no other cause has lutherto 
completely effected — ^it has introduced a complete 
equality among the whites. Professor Dev^ thus 
describes the difference which prevails in the north 
and south in this particular. ^^ The menial and low 
offices being all performed by the blacks, there is at 
once taken away the .greatest cause of distinction 
and separation of the ranks of sod^. The num 
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at the north will not shake hands familiarly with 
his senraat, and converse and langh, and dine with 
him, no matter 'how honest and respectable he may- 
be^ Bat go to the south, and you will fiod that no 
white man feels such inferiority of rank as to be 
unworthy of association with those around him. 
Colour alone* is here the badge of distinction, the 
true mark of aristocracy, and all who are white are 
equal in spite of variety of occupation.'* That this 
equality upon the part of the whites is occasioned 
by the presence of slavery is demonstrated by the 
fact, that it exists also in the West Indies, as will be 
seen by the following passage firom Bryan Edward's 
History of these Islands. ^ Of the character," savs 
this airthor,- ^ common to the white residents of the 
West Indies, it appears to me, that the leading fea- 
ture is an indqiendent spirit, and a display of con* - 
scious equality, throughout all ranks and conditions. 
The poorest white person seems to consider himself 
nearly on a level with the richest, and, emboldened 
by this idea, approaches his employer with extended 
hand, and a freedom which, in the countries of Eu- 
rope, is seldom displayed by men in the lower erders- 
of life towards thcor superiors. It is not difficult to 
trace the origin of thiff principle. It arises, without 
doubt, from the pre-eminence and disUnction which 
are necessarily attached even to the complexion of 
a white man ia a country where the complelcion, 
generally qpeaking, distinguishes freedom from 
davery.*' 

No one who has resided at the north will be will- 
ing to deny the alleged inequality in the rank of our 
citizens. It must be acknowledged that there has 
iqmmg up amongst us that most odious of all species 
of aristocracy —the aristocracy of gold. Wealth has 
idready attained a power whichy it must be admitted, , 
elevflfeet it-to a noik unapjntMchable to the poor. 
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Already have we the upper, middle, and loiv4 
ranks of society: and no one will presume to assei 
that any personal merit will entitle the unfortunate 
member of the lower caste Xb iningle with tiaee 
higher. It is the inevitable eonaequei^^ erf the 
revolution which divides society into ranks, thajt 
while one rises the other sinks. This has be^a tlie 
case at the north; and. while the wealthy have at- 
tained rank and power, the {mmh* have lost both* 
True, they still possess the elective franchise; but 
even in the exercise of this they are driven in b^djr 
and unreflecting masses by -demagogues, or swayed 
by rich pati^ons and empk>yers. Any one conyer*- 
san t with the influence attained by tluise whose tsKpihr 
tal places them at the head of larga aunybera, will 
admit, that whatever may be the ca6t of the pdli^ 
ticians of the day, the irresistible force of xiroBat^ 
stances has destroyed for ever the boasted equality 
of the people. The climate of our northern lati- 
tude,:^ and the pursuits of our people, have prevented . 
the introduction of slaves into the north, and we 
rejoice that it is so: but ha^ the luwer offices of 
labour been performed by servile hands, we woidd 
not find the poor of our section ci th0 Union oocu* 
pying their present position. . , 

The slavery of JJie southern states of this Unlcm 
is, i A some of its features, peculiar, and is, not liaUe 
to many of the objections .alleged against slavey in 
general. One of these peculiarities is the eomptex^ 
ion of the slave. 

, We are aware that the ooloiH^.cf tbeeilave is sarade 
thb constant theme of artful dedanatioa by^ the 
abolitionists. The negroes are said to be pwidied 
for the hue of their skin; and the right to htM the 
skve is made to arise from that peculiarity. It is . 
scarcely necessary to. say that tb^e t«epre«BfitatiMs, 
like most others from the sami source are willvli]? 
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biaty and tre intended only to excite At riare to 
Tiolence and revenge. But since they refer thus 
triumphantly to the colour of the slave^ we may re- 
mark, that it does constitute, among the numerous 
and oyerwhehning considerations which constrain 
the slave-holder to reject the mad projects of the 
abolitionists, an argument ^ of great pith and mo- 
ment'* 

In most countries in which slav^ has prevailedji 
the slave 1^ been of the same race, form, and com- 
plexion as nis master; and was frequently not only 
his equal but superior in mental and personal accom- 
plishments. These facts could not but impart to the 
aspect of slavery an expression of peculiar severity 
and. injustice, and excite in Ae bosom of the slave 
a senise of wrong, *nd" a desire for redress. Here no 
such jealoufy existe. The slave sees himself <^uoted 
and marked*' as .a different, perhaps an inferior race, 
of tiie human [q>ecies; and never, unless under the 
benign influence of the abolition mischief-makers, 
regards the superiority, of his master with envy or 
ill will. Among the ancients, the act of manumis- 
sion annihilated all distinction between die master 
and the dave, or between the latter and the mass of 
society. He merged with the body of die popula- 
tion, and was marked by no peculiarity to distin- 
guirii or separate him from others, and to render 
him, in the midst of die population, an exile and an 
outcast Here, on the contrary, die colour of the 
riave is the badge of his condition; and does much 
to make him regard it as his destiny. Even manu- 
mismon cannot materially change his lot^ — cannot 
give him the privileges of the whites — ^lift him to 
the rank of" a freeman, or wipe away the colour 
^ich separates him from the mass of our people, 
and dooms him to inevitable and perpetual infe^ 
riority. In the countries referred to, the reminis- 
10* 
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cence of th« slave often comprised a reoord of fbr-^ 
mer opulence,, power, and pride, from which th^ 
fortunes of war or the tyranny of power had torn 
him, to consign him to the most algeol and <arueL 
slavery. With our negro the past is either a blwk 
or a record of wretchedness. His natioa ia a peo*- 
pie of slaves: all of his colour wer^, in their pro- 
genitors or themselves, bondmen. His conatry, 
instead of being an object of desire and regiret, ip a 
terror; and noUxing can appal him more thaa the 
prospect of returning to it His^ ps^esent' 9onditio% 
so far from being a lapse x>r fall from former haj>|a-» 
ness, is superior to any lot which his ancestors or 
himself had dared to hope. The abolition^ aysi- 
pathise profoundly with the degradation of the nejp-^o. 
Their synmathies are wasted. He knowa no d«^ra- ^ 
dation. His situation is now as j^oud as it has ever 
been; and his ambition, unless perverted by the abo- 
litionists^ seeks no higher distinction^ and can know 
i;io gi^eater pride, than the praise of his ^master for 
superior morality, diligence, and good conduct Such 
is the slavey of the negro; and his complexion, not- 
withstanding the poetic appeals of the enthusiastSi 
has a ^eat and beneficial influence in rendering kim 
humble and. content with thb aituation in which 
Providence has placed him. 

We consider it impossible for any candid mind 
- acquainted> with the subject, to doubt that slavery is 
indispensable to the South; that it is the source of 
its wealth, influence, power, and pik>sperityf and 
that its abolition would make the soutbarn states a 
desert That such is and has long been the opinioii 
'of the intelligent citizens of the South, no oore wUl 
deny.^ The following para^ph is copied frromihe 
<^Ch^leston Courier,^' and was puUisbed .iKMi»e 
years ago. It must be remembered, that tbe ^ Oou<- 
rier is an Union prints and is distingcui|hed for its 
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•Beat and iJrflity in o{)posuif; the mling ptrty in 
South Carolina* 

. ^ We mttat be pecmitted, however, to mj to the 
Boston editor, that he ia utterly midaken in aappoa* 
ing that the people of the South regard dcuneatie 
^very, as it exists among tbem^ in the light of a 
cui»e; on the contrary, they hold it to be aMohitely 
necessary td die proper cultiTation of the soil, and 
to be the great source of tiieir prospmty, weahii^ 
and happiness^ without it their fertile fields wo«kl 
become a .wiktemess and a de8ert,«*their real eorse 
n«t being aiaTery, but a cUmate, which, althou^ 
congenial to the oeastitution of the negro, wocud 
mow down the whites with the scythe of destruo- 
tion« Nor do the people, of the South deem slaverv 
« Qurae' to the negroes themseives — it exists witii 
us in a mild parental £Mrm— ^e rdation between 
saaster and slave being cemented as well by affec- 
tion as infte rpst a nd tte slaves of the South are be- 
lieved, and, we may indeed. say, known to be, a 
better and a hiq^pierrace than the idle and vagabond 
free coloured population of the North, the worn out 
and half-starved manufiieturers of En^and, and the 
labouring classes in most other countries." 

The soH and produetions, but more particularly 
&e .dimate of Uie South, preclude the possibiKty 
t^ Ike sueoess&il. eoQ^loyment of white l%bourar$ 
ih&t^ S^vei^ physical toil in the South has always 
proved fatal to the white man^, to tiie negro^ on tfie 
contrary^ it is attended with neither danger nor in^ 
eonv^uence. The torrid ann has no teniors ior him; 
and tbe hot breath of the South, before which tiie 
white labonror fiints and pesi^es^ is fodnd to b^ 
accordant with the constitution and natuve^^f Hie 
Uaek. It was the impracticabiiity of emi^loywg 
wliite labour, that induced the original introfce- 
lion ^ sbvevy, and Oiat has continued and wJl} 
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eontinoe it Of the unfitness of the white man for 
continued exposure and labour in the Souths there 
iS) with those acquainted with the facts, no. doubt 
If there were, to banish them it would be sufficient 
to mention that white labour never there has been 
successful)^ employed; that when tried it has been 
found to result in &ie extended destruction of life; 
and that, with all the characteristic enterprise and 
hardihood of our countrymen, and with the unri- 
valled advantages of the South to the agriculturist 
— 4he entire South is still cultivated by blacks. Oh 
thia subject, an intelligent Journalist of a northern 
city, (M. M. Noah, Esq.) says-** 

^ Setting aside si\ that has been said in fkvour of 
the position, that slavery is a natural condition of 
the negro, which must of necessity exist as a natu- 
ral consequence of the imperfect organization of the 
negro, we now come to the question whether it is 
not absolutely necessary as a component element in 
the structure of society in this country. Whatever 
might have been the result of a dense population in 
the southern states, exclusively composed of whites^ 
we would now put the question whether it would 
have been possible ta have cultivated the soil of the 
southern states, possessing the peculiarities of cli- 
mate which they do, wiSiout &e aid of a negro 
pc^lation? ^ Whether the stafde commodities of 
cotton, tobacco, rice, &&, which are the growth of 
that peculiar climate and soil, could have ever been 
brought to the successful cultivation that they have 
been without slave labour? Is it not clear that these 
rich staples to which we of the North, as well as of 
the South, owe all the wealth, proq>erity and great- 
ness of our country, would have been a dead letter 
without the aid of slave labour? Is it not certiiin 
that, without this dispensation in our behalf^ tire 
whole South would have been an entire swamp and 
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morass of uti^iumt pcM^ and weed«^ and oversrown 
forests? We ihinleUiis undeniaUe. And who are 
thoae llmt have been most benefitted and most en^ 
riched by this state of things? The North and her 
enterpiicung citizens, who hare been th^ active 
tradersHutt hl^ve brought Hhb wealth into the mar- 
ket, and who, for want of any pecuHetr staples ihem^ 
selves, hskTt become the factors and merchants, and 
ship-fauiMeni and manufacturers, by which the great 
southern staple of cotton has been consumed and 
turned inte-a mMit pr^table source of wealth. The 
North, therefore, Uk ceuntenan^ing any interference 
with the slave property of the l^&, or in endea- 
vouiing, by emancipalito, abolition, or otherwise, 
to weaken the relation existing between master and 
dove,: is irtabbiBg her own vital interests to the 
bea^L'^ 

Even those who advocate abolition do not deny 
the neeessity of retaining the labour o( the blacks. 
IHiey admit that the climate of the South is fittal to 
the labouring white man, and acknowledge, to the 
fiiU^texteiit, d)e desokriing consequences of a re- 
misnon of negro laboor in that section of the repub- 
lic 1^:8. Reed >and Matheson, delegates from the 
eoDgregatioDal union of England and Wales, to the 
American chtirches, have since their rctunr pnb- 
liribed two volumes of letters^ in which the subject 
of thmfjty is handled with all the presumptuous 
boldness oi ignMpiaiae> and many abolition slanders 
rqieoted witii confident assuranees of their veracity. 
Itis^mnecessary here to speak of the conduct of 
thesegentiemai, who visit the country on a mission 
<rf|riety, and afterhaving received the most fk*atemal 
and afiectbnato attention, retdrn to calumniate us. 
We refer to the worft to quote the following im- 
portant adniiisions. "To transport all tiic idaves to 
a tor^n Mknto would iniHct on America bersietf <r 
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$no9t deadly wound. She wants the eoloured peo* 
^e\ she cannot do without 4hetn.^^ Again. ^ ff the 
^Sfricans wert removed to-^morrow ovs hal^ ov 

HER TERRITOBISS WOITLB BS A MERE BESOLA* 

TION!" Such is the language even of abolitionists; 
The following jdescription of the details of slave 
labour in Louisiana is interesting and important* 
We extract them from Flint's History of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley/' ^^ In all the better managed plan- 
tations, the mode of buildins the quarters is fixedL 
The arrangement of the litm viUage has a fashion^ 
by which it is, setded. Interest, if not humanity, 
has defined the amount of food and rest necessary 
for Uieir health: there is on a krge and respectable 
plantation as much precision in the rules, as mucli 
exactness in the times of goins to sleep, awakening, 
j^oing to labour, and resting before and after meals, as 
m a garrison under military discipline, or in a ship of 
war. A bell gives all the signals. Every slave at 
the assigned li^ur in the morning is forthcoming %o 
his labour, or his case is reported, either as one of 
idleness, obstinacy, or sickness, in which case he is 
sent to the hospital, and there he is attended by a 
physician, who, for the most part, has a yearly salary 
for attending all the sick of the plantatTon. Tlw 
union of physicals force, directed by one will, is now 
well understood to have a much greater effect upon 
the amount of labour which a number of hands so 
managed can bring about, than the same force di- 
rected by as many wills as there are hands. HeiM» 
it happens, that while one free man, circumstances 
being the same, will perf(Mrm more labour than one 
slavie, one. hundred sbcves will accomplish more on 
one plantation, than |m> many hired fr^ men acting 
at their Qwn discretion. Henee, toO| it is that such 
a prodigious quantity of cotton and sugp^ is 'made 
her^ in proportion to the immbcr of labouring hands. 
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All the proeew of agriculture is manased by sys- 
tem. Every thing goes strait forward. There is 
DO pulling down to-day the scheme of yesterday^ 
and the. whole amount of force is directed, by the 
teaching of expi^rience, to thebest result*' 

It would be well for thos^- who assert the supe- 
riority of free labour, to explain the causes of its 
Want of success. If free labour be more profitable, 
why is it not introdticed at the South? Of the mil- ' 
Uons who pour from the Atlantic board into the 
West, why are there none to try their system of 
labour in the slave states? And the southern planters 
themselves, why do they not seize this method of in- 
creasmg their profits? With all the shrewdness and 
Mterprise of liie American character, how is it that 
this source of wealth has been undiscovered and un- 
disturbed? It is a marvel which those who underrate 
, dave labour cannot explain* The spirit of our coun- 
try would long j^nce have reformed such an evil 
had it been an evil — ^would long since have resorted 
to free labour, had free labour been able to compete 
with the labour of slaves. Tfie conclusion is irre- 
sistible, l^at'liie present mode of cultivating the 
SoutlTis more profitable than any scheme which 
the northern abolitionists can devise, or such schemes 
would have been heretofore adopted; and that any 
change in the domestic institutions of the South 
would be disastrous to her and to the North. 

It will be freely admitted, that in the North, 
among free and intelligent whites, free laibour is 
infinitely niore profitable than the labour of slaves 
could there be. Had it been otherwise, slavery 
would now be as prevalent there as at the South. 
But it is vain and idle to pretend, that in a hot and 
wiltry climate, where every thing invites even the 
more diligent white to indblence, that the slothful 
negro would labour without compulsion. In no 
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southern country that we are acquuntod wittt, iA 
free labour found to be so.profitable aa that ^vrhoj^ 
is, ur^ by coercion. The labour df Spain and 
Italy 18 decidedly inferior to that of our southern 
states. But if this be true of whit& labourer* be- 
neath a southern sun^^t is peculiarly so of the blacks. 
We have no instance of profitable free labour anioa^ 
the free blacks. St Do(mingo> once ti;ie srea;lea^ 
• si^ear growing island in the world, is nowiUstosI^ a 
wuderness. Mr. Eranklin^ in hi9 ^ Prese6i State 
of Hayti/' gives tiie following aceount of t^e eea^* 
sequences of free labour in ti^t island* << I eafinot 
avoid repeating .that Hay ti nuist not be bdd up as 
an example of what can be accomplished by fr^6e 
labour; but that it ought rafter to be the beacon i/^ 
warn the government of England agaii:^ an OKpat^ 
ment which may prove .absolutely fatal to her eplo*^ 
nial system. If it be not wished that a fate srmiUo^ 
to that which has befallen. Hay ti should overtake 
our colonies, that they should be rendered whqlly 
unproductive to the revenue of the country, and 
that the property invested in them should be pre- 
served from destruction, the advisers of the crown 
must pause before they listen to tiie iU-judged sug- 
gestions of enthusiasts; for they nni«t banish from 
their minds the idea that the work of <»iltivation 
can be niade productiife by m^ans of free labour. 
Such a thing appears .to me imposai^le* . The negro> 
constituted as he is, has such an averaiOA to labour, 
' and so great a propensity for indulgence and viee> 
that no prospect of advantage can stiinulate him; 
and as for emulation it has not the slightest influence 
over hina. Without force he will sink into lethargy, 
and revert to his primitive savage character, and the 
only feasible and effectual plan to promote his eivi* 
lization is to persist in those nAeasufes whidb com* 
pel him lo labour, inculcate morally, and tead to 
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CBKtirpate those v'wts vrhith are inherent id the de- 
scendants of th^ AfrieBu race." Of the euceess of 
iiM Haytien experimaat it may become necesaary 
la treat moi« iolly hereafter. St Domingo, how- 
eiFer, is not the only example of the settled and in- 
Tiacible aversion of the negro in warm latitudes 
to iaboor. la the EnglMi Wast Indies the most 
rigid polvse System is, even in their pretient state of 
apppetitieeship, inmiflBeient to constrain them to ihe 
maie amount of labour as formeriy ; and at our own 
eolooy of Liberia^the pc^Hilation of which has been 
selected with care, it has always been found impos- 
sible to induce the settlers to engage in agricultural, 
or any pennaneat and regular labour. 

Of the general productiveness of slave-labour there 
are ionumerable exffinples. The ancient nations of 
the Elast owed their unbounded wealth to slave-la- 
bour. Egypt, Greece, and Rom^ all densely popu* 
lated, boundless in affluenoe and power, were slave- 
holding nations^ and owed their prosperity to slave 
labour. In our own :dmes, the wealth of the West 
India colonies, of Braanl, of wir own southern coun- 
try, p^liculiurly the south-western states, illustrates 
the praduetiveness of skve^labour. It is true that a 
pot'tion of the South has not advanced recendy as ra- 
pidly as nmmy sections of the "North and West On 
cxamination,however,itwill be found that those states 
weie, up to the period of the protective policy, more 
proq^rous than their sisters; and thoadi that policy, 
joined with southern exdmvaganee, the amount of 
labom* lost in the sickly season, the loss bjr emigra- 
tion to the West^ and die emoluments of her fector, 
the shrewder and more ^lifting North, has retarded 
her onward progress, we believe that the South is 
destined to rival, perhaps outstrip, her most fortu- 
nate sisters in werfth and prosperity. If ttie abo- 
litionists do not dissolve the bonds of our uaion, the 
11 
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North will continue to thrire on the fatness of the 
South; and all the members of our national family, 
not only united by the recollections of the past and 
the hopes of the future, by our common interest 
in the heritage of freedom and glory left by our an- 
cestors, but knit together in an intercourse of mu- 
tual benefits — will advance hand in hand to affluence 
and power. Should, however, the blows which 
have already been given, and are daily reckuibledy 
succeed in severing the links that bind us together, 
the evil will be upon the North. Those who are 
tugging at the pillars of the temple of Union will, 
Sampson-like, be buried in its ruins — the South 
will remain unharmed. United and tranquil, with 
her slave-labour, and its golden prpduce the rich 
staples cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, &c, with a com- 
merce of her own untaxed and richly sustained by 
her immense exports, she would (were her sons 
true — and when have they proved recreant?) hold 
undisturbed her onward course to power and afflu- 
ence. She may wax poor, but slavery will never 
impoverish her; her fertile valleys may be iMithed in 
blood, but, unless northern philanthropy excites it, 
it will not be shed by ih^ hands of her slaves; she 
may become shrunken in spirit and power, craven 
and degenerate, and fall from her present high es- 
tate, but the philosophic historian will never ascribe 
her downfall to the institution of slavery. Her in- 
stitutions are such as have grown put of her wants, 
such as suit her situation; uey have promoted, her 
prosperity and will insure its continuance. If un- 
molested, she will remain tranquil, prosperous, and 
happy; if disturbed, she may lose her tranqtiilUty, 
but is fully capable of maintaining her own safety, 
a|id promoting her own welfare. Her course is. on- 
ward; and the raving of die fanatics will not check 
nor turn her aside. ^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

Schemes for the removal of Slavery — Coloniza- 
tion and Abolition — History of Colonization 
— Statement of its friends^ ^iteopponents^^. 

As the introducUoD of skreiy into this country 
was originally o{q)O0ed, its continuance has also been 
deplored; by many of our citizens. At the North, 
where there waa no inducement to continue to hold 
their slaves in bondage, they were g;radually eman- 
cipated. In the South, where the number of the slaves 
was so great as to render abolition impracticable, 
other schemes have been suggested. Many differ- 
ent plans have, at different times, been proposed ; and 
those who, not having properly considered the sub- 
ject, regard negro slavery as an evil, have encour- 
aged and sustained them. Some have even urged the 
expediency of confining the slaves, and compelling 
them to labour, the sexes being separated, in krgcu- 
lufo, until the race may thus l^ extinguished; oSiers 
have recommended that diey be conveyed to some 
distant point in our own territory, and established 
as a separate community. It would, however, be 
useless and tiresome to revive the bubbles titat have 
been, at different timed, raised to burst beneath the 
first touch of investigation. Of the countless plans 
suggested by the quacks who, having conjectured 
that slavery was an evH, have also conjectured a 
cure, the only ones which have survived, are colo- 
nization on the western coast of Afirici^ and the 
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immediate or gradual abolition of slavery without 
expatriation. 

. The scheme of colonization was conceived at aa 
early period, and appears to have been regarded 
with favour by some of the greatest minds our coun- 
try has produced. Mr. Jefferaoti^ as early as 1777, 
is said to have suggested colonization. In 1801 the 
legislature of Virginia, a state that appears to have 
been always restive on the subject of slavery, re^ 
commended colonization. In IS 16 the same body 
passed the following resolutions: — 

" \Vhereas, the general assembly of Virginia have 
repeatedly sought to obtain an asylum beyond the 
limits of the United States for suoh persons of co- 
lour as had been or might be en^aneipated . under 
the laws of this commonwealth,- but have hitherto 
found all their efforts frustrated, eiUier by the dis- 
turbed state of other nations,. or domestic c^isfos 
equally unpropitious to success. 

" They now avail themselves of a period when 
peace lias healed the wounds of liumdnity, and the 
principal nations of Europe have concurred with 
the government of the United States in abolishing 
the African slave trade (a .traffic^ whkh this com- 
monwealth, both before and since the revolutio&y 
zealously sought to exterminate,)- to renew iim 
effort, and do therefore 

" Resolvey That Jhe executive be requested to 
correspond with the president of the United Stat^, 
for the purpose of obtaining a territory on the wes^ 
ern coast of Africa, or at s<Hne other place not withtn 
any of the states or territorial gpvarnments of the 
United States, to serve as an asylum fi>r sueh- per-^ 
sons of colour as are now &^ and may diesire the 
same, and for those who may hereafter be emand*' 
pated within this commonwealth $ aod that the sena- 
tors and representatives of this state ia the oong^ress 
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of the United Ststei be requested to utk their best 
efforts to aid the president of the United States in 
the attainment of the above objects. 

«< Provided, That no contract or arrangement re- 
specting, such territory shall be obligatory on this 
commonwealth, until ratified by the legislature." 

In December^ 1816, the American Colonization 
Society was or^nized at Washington under the 
auspices of Dr. Finley of New Jersey, Hon. C. F. 
Mercer, F. & Key, and some others. Measures 
were tak.ea as early as possible to select a site for 
the pressed colony. In 1818, Messrs. Mill and 
Burgess visited Africa by the way of England, and 
eained much important information. In 18)^0, the 
first expedition sailed, and attempted to make a 
settlement on the Island of Sherbo. The climate 
proved fatal to the settlers, and the effort failed. In 
1821 another expedition sailed, and the colonists 
remainied at Sierra Leone until a settlement could 
be made. In 1821, Dr. Eli Ayres, with Captain 
Stockton of the U, S. navy, purchased from the 
natives the territory called Montserado in the name 
of the Society. In 1822, a settlement was effected, 
and the colony placed under the government of Mr. 
Ashmun, as agent of the Society. The first year 
of the settlement was marked by many disasters. 
The natives assailed the colony in great force, but 
were repelled with intrepidity and success. In 1824 
a form of government was adopted by the colonists. 
The board of managers of the Society appoint the 
colonial agent, who is a vdiite man: all the other 
officers are men of colour, the most important of 
which are elected annually. Mr. Ashmun continued 
to preside over the colony until 1828, when he was 
constrained by illness, which soon proved fatal, to 
return to America. He was succeeded by' Dr. 
11* 
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Riehatd Randal]^ who shortly after died^ when Ihr. 
Mechlin became agent.* 

* The following account of the colony ]» extracted from 
an address published by the Board in 1833. 

" De9oripUon of the Cohny, — ^The name of Liberia baa been 
given to the colony, because it is the latid of the fVeed. Cap^^ 
Montserado, on which stands the prineipal towir (MonroTia. 
so called, in honour of President Monroe,) lies in about \h» 
sixth degree of North latitude. The tract of country under 
the colonial Jurisdiction, has been .obtained by fair purchase, 
from time to ^me, &om the natives, atid ^cteB<lB Oom one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles idong tkoe sK»Bt, and 
indefinitely into the interior. Two important mstriots, Graod 
. Bassa and Cape Mount, have recently been acquired in this 
way. There ar6 several rivers, most of theca small however. 
The St. Paul's is half a mile wide at its mouth, and were it 
not obstructed by falls, would admit of boat navigation two 
or three hundred miles. The three principal iowas are Mon* 
rovia and Caldwell, about seven miles distant on the St. 
Paul's (which is connected with the Montserado river, by 
Stockton Creek,^ and Mills and Burgess, (or by contraction 
Millsburg,) about fifteen miles above Caldwell, on the same 
river. The houses in Monrovia -are substantially bnilty many 
of them of stone. 

^^FertiUiy and wte^'cttfturc— In their address the colonists 
say: * A more fbrtile soil, and a more productive country, so 
far as it is cultivated, there is not^ we believe; on the face of 
the earth.' Dr. Randall saye, « that the land on both Sides 
of Stockton Creek is equal in every respect^ to the beat oa 
the southern rivers of the United States.' 

'* Mr. Ashmun thus enumerates the animals and products of 
the country : horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, ducks, geese, 
chickens, and Guinea fowls» in abundance: fish in the great- 
est plenty ; plantains, bananas, vines, lemons, oranges^ tama- 
rinds, mangoes, cashew, prunes, guava, pine-appie, grape^ 
cherry, and a species of peach ; sweet.potato, cassajda, yama, 
cocoa, ground-nuts, arrow-root, egg-plant, okra, every va- 
riety of beans and peas, cucumbers and melons, pumpkins, 
&o. &c*; rice, Indian com, Guinea cotn, millet, pepper, ex- - 
cellent coffee, sugar^ cotton, and indigo. Indeed sugar, col» 
ton, coffee, and indigo, grow wild. . < 

" CHfnatt, and health of the Ssttlers. — In the early years of 
the colony, ^ant of good houses,. the great fatigues and dan- 
gers of the settlers, the discouragements they met with, their 
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The society soon numbered among its aetiye 
friends, many of the most ilhistrious names in the 
repui^c. Jefierson, Madison, Marshall, Monroe, 
Judge -Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
W. H, Crawford, and many others, gave the scheme 

i^noraRce of the proper mode of liTkig, and of the best reme- 
dies, aided the other caoset of sickness, and produced ffreat 
mortality. . But those tiroes are past and forgotten. Their 
houses and circumstances are now comfortid>le ; they are 
sdmndantly supplied with medical assistance'; and for the 
last fire years (as stated in the address of the colonists in 
18S7,) not one penoo is forty, fron the middle and sentheni 
states, has died from change of climate. T^ eflfeet is moet 
severely felt by those from the northern states, or from moan* 
tainous parts of the middle states ; but experience has proved 
that, with ordinary prodence, no daiTger is to be apprehended 
even by perssns frem those placet, who ate sober and have 
no radical defects of ooastitution. Aa the eonntrv beeomea 
more thickly settled and better cultivated, it will, like all 
other new countries, become n^ore healthy. From the past 
mortality 'or present sickliness, no discouragement will be felt 
by Ihose who have read an account of the early attempts to 
foand colonies in this favoured land. At a htUe distance 
from the aea, the land becomes more elevated, and there is 
the best reason to believe that the causes of disease on the 
coast are unknown in the interior. On these highlands, set- 
tlements will doubtless soon be established. Under date of 
the 38th of April, 1889^ Dr. Mechlin writes-*-* amon^ the emi> 
graota by the Volador, Criterion, Orion, lames Perkins, Mar* 
garet, Mercer, and Crawford, the nuftiber of deaths will not 
average quite four per cent.' For emigrants from the wide ex- 
tent or our southern country, the climate may be pronounced 
salubrious.^' 

** Gommcr66.-^The colonists are actively engaged in trade, 
disppsiag of gooda supjplied by this oouatry and England, 
for dye woods, ivory, hides, gold, palm oil, and rice, which . 
they purchase by barter from the natives. The nett profits 
on the two articles of wood and ivory, passing through the 
handa of the eettlcrs, from January 1st, 1826, to June 15, 
1836, was J|30,786. In 1899, the exports of African pro- 
ducts amounted to {^60,000* In 1831, fortynslx vessels, twen. 
ty-one of which were American, visited the colonv in the 
coarse of the year, and the amount of exports was {^88,911. 
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of colonization, their aetive and ardent aupport. 
Auxiliary societies were formed; asents were ap- 
pointed; the legislatures of many of the states-en- 
couraged the c^ort; and the funds of the society 
became sufficient to authorize rigorous measures, 
to promote the object for which it was formed. 

The views of the friends of the scheme are fblljr 
and eloquently set forth in the address, deliverei 
by Mr. Glay^ before the society at its tenth annual 
meeting. The following extracts are sufficiently 
important to warrant us in extracting them entire. 

^ The object of th^ Society was the colonization 
of the free coloured people, not the slaves, of the 
country. Voluntary in its institution, voluntary in 
its continuance, voluntary in all its ramifications, 
all its means, purposes, and instruments are also 
voluntary. But it was said, that no free coloured 
persons could be prevailed upon to abandon the 
comforts of civilized life, and expose themselves to 
all the perils of a settlement in a distant, inhospita- 
ble, and savage country; that, if they could be in- 
duced to go on such a quixotic expedition, no terrir 
tory could be procured for their establishment as a 
colony; that the plan was altogether incompetent to 
effectuate its professed object, and that it ought to 
be rejected as the idle dream of visionary enthusiasm. 
The Society has outlived, thank God, all these dis- 
astrous predictions. It has survived to Swell the 
list of false prophets. It is no longer a question of 
speculation whether a colony can oreannot be plant- 
ed from the United States of free persons of colour 
on the shores of Africa. It is a matter demonstrated. 
Such a colony in fact exists, prospers, has made suc- 
cessful war, and honourable peace, and transacts all 
the multiplied business of a civilized and Ghristian 
community. It now has about five hundred souls, 
disciplined troops, forts, and other means of defence* 
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80vereignt3r oyer an extensive territory, and exerts 
t poweHbl and salutary inflnence orer the neigh- 
bouring dans.^^ 

^ The Society has expemneed no diiBeulty in the 
aeqavaition of a territory, npon reasonable terms, 
abondantly sufficient for a most extensire Colony. 
And' land in ample quantities, rt has been ascertain" 
ed, can be procured in -Africa, together with aH 
rights of sovereignty, upon conditions as favourable 
as those on which the United^States extingui^ the 
Indian title to territory within their own limits.^ 

^^ The Colonization Society has never imagined 
it to be practicable, or within the reach of any 
means which the several Governments of the Union 
could bring to bear on the subject, to transport the 
whole of the African race within the limits of the 
United States. Nor is that necessary to accom- 
plish the desirable objects of domestic tranquillity, 
and rend^ us one homogeneouspeople. Tl^ popu- 
lation iDf the United States has been supposed to 
duplicate in periods of twenty-five years. That 
may have been the case heretofore, but the terms of 
duplication will be more and more protracted as we 
advance in national age; and I do not believe that 
it will be foimd, in any period to come, that otfr 
nunibers will be doubled in a less term than one of 
abo«t thirty-three and a third years. I have not 
time to enter now into details in support of this 
opinion. They would consist of those checks which 
experience has shown to obstruct the progress of 
population, arising out of its actual augmentation 
and density, the settlement of waste lands, &c. As- 
siuning the period of thirty-three and a third, or 
any other number of years, to be that in which our 
population will hereafter be doubled, if, during that 
whole term, the capital of the African stock could 
be* kept down, or stationary, whilst that of Euro- 
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pean origin should he left to aa unobstnieted m« 
crease, the result, at the epd of the term, would be 
most propitious. — ^Let us suppose, for example, that 
the whole population at present of the United States 
is twelve millions, of which ten may he estimated 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and two of the African racew 
If there -could be annually transported from the 
United States, an amount of the African portion 
equal to the annual increase of the whole of thai 
caste, while the European r^ce should be left to 
multiply^ we should find, ^t the termination of the 
period of duplication, whatever it may be, that the 
relative proportions would be as twenty to two. 
And if the process were continued, during a second 
term of duplication, the proportion would be as 
forty to two— one which would eradicate every 
cause of alarm or solicitude from the breasts of the 
^ost timid. But the transportation of Africans, by 
creating, to the extent to which it might be carried, 
a vacuum in society, would tend to accelerate the 
duplication of the European race> who, by all the 
laws of population, would fill up the void space.'' 

<< It will be borne in mind that the aim of the 
Society is to establish in Africa a Colony of the free 
African population of the United States; to an ex- 
tent which shall be beneficial both to Africa and 
America. The whole free coloured population of 
the United States amounted, in 1790, to 59,481; in 
1800, to 110,072; in 1810, to 186,446; and in 18«0, 
to 233,53Q. The ratio of annual increase during 
the first term of ten years, was about eight and a 
half per cent per annum; during the. second, about 
seven per cent per annum; and during the third, a 
little more than two and a half. The very great 
difierence in the rate of annual increase, daring 
those several terms, may probably be accounted for 
by the effect of the. number of voluntary emaneipa- 
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tions o^penting with more influence upon tiie total 
amaller amount of free coloured persons at the firM 
of those periods, and by the facts of the insurrection 
in St. Domingo, and the acquisition of Louisiana, 
both of which occurring during the first and second 
terms, added considerably to the number of our 
free coloured population. 

« Of all descriptions of our population, that of the 
6*00 coloured, taken in the aggregate, is the least proli- 
fic, because of the checks arising from vice and want. 
During the ten years, between 1810 and IS20, when 
no extraneous causes existed to prevent a fair com- 
petition in the increase between the slave and the 
- tree African race, the former increased at the rate of 
nearly three per cent per annum, whilst the lajLter 
did not much exceed two and a half. Hereafter, it 
may be safrly assumed, and I venture to predict 
will not be contradicted by the return of the next 
census, that the increase of the fi*ee black popula- 
tion will not surpass two and a half per cent per 
annum. Their amount at the last census, heme 
233,530, for the sake of round numbers, their annuid 
increase may be assumed to be 6000, at the present 
time. Now^ if thid number could be annually 
transported from the United States during a term of 
years, it is evident that, at the end of that term, the 
parent capital will not have increased, but will have 
been kept down at least to what it was at the com- 
mencement of the term. Is it practicable then to 
colonize annually six thousand persons from the 
United States, without materially impairing or a^ 
fecting any of the great interests of the United 
States ? This is the question presented to the judg- 
ments of the Lesisjative authorities of our country. 
This is the whme scheme of the Society. From 
its actual experience, derived from the expenses 
which have been incurred in transporting the per- 
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S009 already adat to Africa, the eotire average est- 
peDse of each Colonist, youag and old, includii^ 
passage money and sabsistence, npiay. be stated at 
twenty dollars per head. Inhere is reason to beliey^ 
that it may he reduced considerably below that sum. 
Estimating that to. be the expense,, the total cost of 
transporting 6000 souls annually, to Africa, wqu14 
be {0120,000. The tonnage requisite to effect the 
object, calculating two persons to every five tons 
(which is the provision of existing law) would be 
15,000 tons. But as each vessel could probably 
make two voyages in the year, it may be reduced 
to 7,500. And as both our mercantile and military 
marine might be occasionally employed on this col- 
lateral service, without injury to the main object of 
the voyagQ, a further abatement might be safely 
made in Uie aggregate amount of the necessary toa-~ 
nage. The navigation concerned in the commerce 
between the Colony and the United States, (and it 
already begins to supply subjects of an intere^ng 
trade,) might be incidentally employed to the saoxie 
end. 

.«ls the annual expenditure of a sum no larger than 
81^,000, and the annuad employment of 7,500, tons 
of shipping, too much for reasonable exertion, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the object in^ view } Are 
they not, on the contrary, within the compass of 
moderate efforts ? 

" Here is the whole, scheme of the Society — a 
project which has been pronounced visionary by 
ihose who have never given themselves the trouble 
to examine it, but to which I believe most unbiassed 
men will yield their cordial assent, after they have 
investigated if 

<^ Assuming the future increase to be at the rate 
of three per cent per annum, the annual addition to 
the number of slaves in the United States, calculated 
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upon the return of the last census (1,538,1^8) is 
46,000. Applying the data which have been al- 
ready stated and explained, in relation to the colo- 
nisation of free persons of colour from the United 
States to Africa, to the aggregate annual increase 
both bond and free of the African race, and the re- 
sult will be found most encouraging. The total 
number of the annual increase of with descriptions, 
is 52,000. The total expense of transporting that 
number to Africa, (supposing no reduction of pre- 
sent prices,) would be one million and forty thousand 
dollars, and the requisite amount of tonnage would 
be only 130,000 tons of shipping, about one-ninth 
part of the mercantile marine of the United States. 
Upon the supposition of a Tessel's making two 
voyages in the year, it would be reduced to one 
half, 65,000. And this quantity would be still fur- 
ther reduced, by embracing opportunites of inci- 
dental employment of vessels belonging both to the 
mercantile and military marines. 

"But, is the annual application of JSl,040,000, 
and the employment of 65 or even 1 30,000 tons of 
shipping, considering the magnitude of the object, 
beyond the ability of this country ? Is there a pat- 
riot, looking forward to its domestic quiet, its happi- 
ness and its glory, that would not cheerfully con- 
tribute his proportion of the burthen to accomplish 
a purpose so great and so humane ? During the 
general continuance of the African slave trade, 
hundreds of thousands of slaves have been, in a 
single year, imported into the several countries 
whose laws authorized their admission. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the powers now engaged 
to suppress the slave trade, I have received infor- 
mation, that in a single year, in the single island of 
Cuba, slaves equal m amount to one half of the 
above number of 52,000 have been illicitly intro- 
12 
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duced. Is it possible that those who are concerned 
in an infamous traffic, can.-effeet more than the States 
of this Union, if they were seriously to engage in 
the good work ? Is it crediUe-*— is it not a libel upon 
human nature to suppose, that the triumphs of fraud 
and violence and iniquity, can surpass those of vir- 
tue and benevolence and humanity ?" 

<< Further, by the annual withdrawal of 52,000 
persons of colour, there would be annual space 
created for an equal number of the white race. The 
period, therefore, of duplication of the whites, by 
the laws which govern population, would be accele- 
rated.*' 

The friends of colonization urge the scheme on 
other grounds, many of which are entitled k> atten* 
tion. 

They allege .that, notwithstanding tiie severe 
enactments against the slave-trade, it is continued 
to a great extent, and that nothing can effectually 
suppress it but the establishment of Colonies along 
the coast This statement has not been, so &r as 
we are informed, assailed. The extent of^tiie inhu^ 
man traffic is conceded; and the usefulness of the 
colony in discouraging it has been fully attested. 

It is urged also, that the influence of Colonies 
along the African coast upon the savage nations can- 
not but be beneficial. The settlers wQl introduce 
to the benighted negro the light of Christianity and 
civilization, and rescue them from the moral dark* 
ness and physical wretchedness in which that con- 
tinent has, since the creation of the world, been 
buried. The settlements, it is supposed, will be 
missionary stations from which Christian minbters 
may operate upon the African; while the trade 
already commenced between the natives and the 
settlers, and the more intimate and amicable int^. 
course which, should the colonies prosper, will take 
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fdace hereafter, will tend gremtly to impart to the 
negroes the advantages of oiyilization. Mr. Clay 
thus eloquently refers to this consequence of civili- 
zation. ^ There is. a moral fitness in the idea of 
returning to Africa her children, whose ancestors 
have been torn from her by the ruthless hand of 
fraud^nd violence. Transplanted in a foreign land, 
Aery will oairy back to their native soil the rich 
£ruits of religion, civilization, law and liberty. 
May it not be one of the great designs of the Ruler 
of- the Universe, (whose ways are often inscrutable 
by short sighted mortals,) thus to transform an ori- 
ginal crime into a signal blessing to that most un- 
fortunate portion of Sie Globe.^^ 

The commercial advantages to be derived from 
the colonization of Africa have also been urged by 
its friends as. a cogent argumokit in favour of the 
scheme. The commerce already created is said to 
be valuable; and should the expectations of the 
friends of colonization be realized and large civilized 
and wealthy nations be raised up on the Western 
Coast of Africa, the commercial advantages to this 
country would, it is thought, be incalculably valu- 
able. 

The advance of the Society has perhaps been as 
ra^d as those acquainted with the difficulties of 
colonization could have expected. The settlement 
comprises more than three thousand souls. The in- 
habitants are temperate and moral, but addicted to 
barter, and indisposed to agricultural labour^ Many 
of the colonists have realized fortunes; but, in con- . 
sequence of the neglect of agriculture, the settle- 
ment does not wear an air of permanence and com« 
fort Several large tracts have been added to the 
t^ritory of the colofny; and new and successful set-r 
tlements have been made. The scheme has been 
extensively discu3sed in the periodioalf of the coun* 
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try, and a decided feeling has been manifested in 
many sections 6f the Union in its &your. Several 
of the State Legislatures have extended direct pe- 
cuniary aid to promote the cause; and a number of 
the most able and influential men in the country 
continue to advocate colonization with ardour ainl 
confidence* 

The prmect is not however without its opponents. 
Within a &w years past this opposition has increas- 
ed both in extent aad ardour, and is still maintained, 
with a vigor which endangers the eflSciency and 
success oP the scheme of colonization. So huge a 
scheme of benevolence, requiring immense re- 
sources, and relying almost exclusively upon indi- 
vidual (benevolence, is not, however meritorious, 
prepared to sustain a vigorous and bitter opposition. 
Those who argue on the side of selfishness are gene- , 
rally considered cogent and persuasive reasoners; 
and when argument unites wi^ interest and avarice 
to withhold the hand of charity, the sense of duty 
is seldom strong enough to extend it The friends 
of colonization continue, however, to urge it with 
spirit; its collections are large; and should it sur- 
vive the present opposition, it will perhaps come, 
strengthened and stabilitat^, from the triaL 

The opponents of colonization may be divided 
into two classes. The first is composed of the 
friends of immediate abolition. They oppose colo- 
nization, as unjust to the negro, who is, tJiey urge, 
a native of this country and entitled by the law of 
nature to immediate and unconditional emancipation, 
and to a full participation in the rights of jthe whites, 
without expatriation. The other class of anti-colo- 
nizationists are those, who regard all interference 
with the subject of slavery as calculated to endan- 
ger the prosperity, and disturb the tranquillity of the 
citizens of the South. 
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Tlie abolitionists have succeeded in detaching 
naany excited religionists from the cause of coloniza- 
tion, and also in raising on the part of the free 
coloured people a strong and almost universal pre- 
judice against the African settlement The conse- 
quence IS, that the views of the Society have been 
aecessarily limited principally to the colonization 
of eniacncipated slaves. 

Many objections are made against the scheme of 
African colonization, which we have not space to 
present. Amon^ others, the insalubrity of the cli- 
mate, the difficulties of colonization, the great length 
of time required to prepare the colony for the re- 
ception of any considerable number of emigrants, 
and the indisposition of the colonists to agricultural 
labour, which can alone furnish means for the sup- 
port of a large population. Many of these obsta- 
cles might be obviate'd, but the question of the 
practicability of colonization would ^ill remain un- 
determined. Having given the views of Mr. Clay 
in support of the scheme, we will extract those of 
Professor Dew, oh the opposite side of the question. 
Professor Dew's arguments are intended for the 
State of Virginia, but are equally applicable to any 
of the Soutbem States. 

« We take it for granted, that the right of the 
owner to his slave is to be respected, and, conse- 
quently, that he is not required to emancipate him, 
unless hi,s full value is paid by the jState. Let us, then 
keeping this in view, proceed to a very simple cal- 
culation of the expense of emancipation and depor- 
tation in Virginia. The slaves, by the last census 
(1830) amounted, within a small fraction, to folir 
hundred and seventy thousand, the average value 
of each one of these is two hundred dollars, con* 
scquently, the whole aggregate value of the slave 
population in Virginia m 1830, was ninety-four 
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million dollars; and allowing for.the iaereasesince^ 
we cannot err far in putting the present value at 
one hundred million dollars. The assessed value of 
all the houses and lands in the State amounts to 
two hundred and six million dollars, and these con* 
stitute the material items in the wealth of the State, 
the whole personal property besides bearing but a 
very small proportion to the value of slaves, lands, 
and houses. Now, do not these very simple statis- 
tics speak volumes upon this subject ? It is gravely 
recommended to the State of yii:ginia to give up a 
species of property which constitutes nearly one 
third of the wealth of the whole State^ and almost 
one half of that of Lower Virginia, and with the 
remaining two thirds to encounter the additional 
enormous expense of transportation and colonization 
on the Coast of Africa. But the loss of one hun- 
dred million dollars of property is scarcely the half 
of what Virginia would lose, if the immutable laws 
pf nature could suffer (as fortunately they cannot) 
this tremendous scheme of colonization to be car- 
ried into full effect Is it not population which 
makes our lands and houses valuable^ Why are lots 
in Paris and London worth more than the silver 
dollars which it might take to cover them? Why- 
are lands of equal fertilitv in England and France 
worth more than those of our Northern States, and 
those again worth more than our Southern soils, and 
those in turn worth more than the soils of the dis- 
tant West ? It is the presence or absence of popula- 
tion, which alone can explain the fact It is, in 
truth, the slave labour in Virginia which gives value 
to her soil, and her habitations; take away this, and 
you pull down the atlas that upholds the whole 
system; eject from the State the whole slave popii- 
. lation, and we risk nothing in the prediction that on 
the day in which it shall be accomplished, the worn 
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soils of Yii^ma will not bear the ptltiry price of 
the goyernment lands in the West, and the Old 
Dominion wiU be a < waste howling wilderness;' — 
^ the grass shall be seen growing in th^ streets, and 
the foxes peeping from t^ir holes.' 

^ But the &yoarers.of this scheme say they do not 
contend for the sudden emancipation and deporta- 
tion of the whole black population; they would 
send off only the increase, and thereby keep down 
the pojKilation to its present amount, while the 
whites, increasing at their usual rate, would finally 
become relatively so numerous as to render the pre- 
sence of the blacks among us for ever afterwards 
entirely harmless. This scheme which at first to 
the unreflecting seems plausible, and much less wild 
than the project of sending off the whole, is neverthe- 
less impracticable and visionary, as we think a few 
remarks will prove. ' It is computed that the an- 
nual increase of the slaves and free coloured popu- 
lation of Virginia is about six thousand. Let lis 
first, then,, make a calculation of the expense of 
purchase and transportation. At two hundred dollars 
each, the six thousand will amount in value to one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars. At thirty dollars 
each for transportation^ which we eball soon see is too 
li^e, we have the whole expense of purchase and 
transportation one million tbi«e hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, an expense to be annually 
incurred by Virginia to keep down her black popu- 
lation to its present amount And let us ask, is 
there any one who can seriously argue that Vii^nia 
can incur such an annual expense, as this for the 
next twenty-five or fifty years, until the whites have 
multiplied so greatly upon the blacks, as in the 
opinion of the alarmists^ for ever to quiet the fears 
of the community ? Vain and delusive hope, if any 
were ever wild i^nough to entertain it I Poor old 
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Virginit! the leader of the poverty stricleisn team^ 
which has been for years so heavtily dragging 
along under the intolerable burthen of the Federal 
Government, must inevitably be crushed v%^henever 
this new weight is imposed on her, in comparison 
with which federal exactions, are light and mild. 
We should as soon expect the chamois j the hardy 
rover ever Alpine regions, by his unassist^ 
strength to hurl down the snowy mantle which for 
ages has clothed tJie lofty summit of Mount Hlanc, 
as that Virginia will be ever able by her own re- 
sources, to purchase and colonize on the Coast ,of 
Africa six thousand slaves for any number of years 
in succession/' 

<' We have already shown that the first operation 
of the plan, if slave property were rigidly respect- 
ed, and never taken without full compensation, 
would be to put a stop to the efflux from the State 
through other channels; but this would not be the 
only effect Government, entering into the market 
with individuals, would elevate the price of slaves 
beyond their natural value, and consequently the 
raising of them would become an obgect of primary 
importance throughout the whole State. We can 
readily imagine that the price of slaves might be- 
come so great, that each master would do all in his 
power to encourage marriage among them — would 
allow the females entire exception from labour, that 
they might the better breed and nurse — and would 
so completely concentrate his efforts upon this ob- 
ject as to neglect other schemes, and less productive 
smirces of wealth. Under these circumstances, the 
prolific African might 'no doubt be stimulated to 
press hard upon one of the limits above stated, 
doubling ia numbers, in fifteen years; and such is 
the tendency which our abolition schemes, if seri- 
ously engaged in, will niost undoubtedly pit)duces - 
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Tliey.wai be certain to stimulate the procreatiye 
t^ powers of the very race which they are aiming to 
^^ diminish; they will enlarge and inyigorate the very 
monster which they are endeavouring to stifle, and 
realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisyphus, 
by an eternal renovation of hope and disappoint- 
ment. If it were possible for Virginia to purchase 
and send off annually for the next twenty-five or fifty 
years 12,000 slaves, we should have very little hesi- 
tation in affirming, that the number of slaves in 
Virginia would not be at all lessened by the opera- 
tion, and at the conclusion of the period such habits 
would be generated among our blacks, that for a 
long time after the cessation of the drain, popula- 
tion might advance so rapidly, as to produce among 
us, all the calamities and miseries of an overcrowd- 
ed people.'* 

y But, say some, if Virginia cannot accomplish 
this work, let us call upon the general Government 
for aid — ^let Hercules be requested to put his shoul- 
der to the wheels, and roll us through thid formida- 
ble quagmire of our difficulties. Delusive pros- 
pect! corrupting scheme! We will throw all 
constitutioned difficulties out of view, and ask if 
the Federal Government can be requested to under- 
take the expense for Virginia, without encountering 
it for the whole slave holding population? And 
then, whence can be drawn the funds to purchase 
more than 2,000,000, of slaves, worth at the lowest 
calculation »400,000,000? or if the increase alone be 
sent off, can Congress undertake, annually to purchase 
at least 60,000 slaves at an expense of S5l2,OOO,0OO, 
and depcnt and colonize them at an expense of 
twelve or fifteen millions more? But the fabled 
hydra would be more than realized in this project 
We have no doubt that, if the United States in good 
faidi should enter into the slave markets of the 
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country, determined to purchase up the whole an- 
nual increase of our daves, so unwise a project^ by 
its artificial demand would immediately produce a 
rise in this property throughout the whole Southern 
country, of at least thirty-three and a third per 
cent; it would stimulate, and invi^rate the spring 
of black population, which, by its tremendous action, 
would set at naught the puny efibrts of man, and, 
like the Grecian matron, unweave in the night 
what had been woven in the day. We might well 
calculate upon an annual increase of at leaat four 
and a half per cent upon our two millions of slaves/ 
if ever the United States should create, the artificial 
demand which we have just spoken of; and then, in« 
stead of an increase of (50,000, there will be 90,000, 
bearing the average price of |I300 each, making the 
enormous annual expense of purchase alone 27 mil- 
lions! and difficulties, too,^on the side of the colony, 
would more than enlarge with the increase of the evil 
at home. Our Colonization Society has been more 
than fifteen years at work;Jt has purchased,' accord- 
ing to its friends, a district of country as congenial 
to the constitution of the black as any in Africa; it 
has, as we have seen, frequently over-supplied tiw 
Colony with emigrants; and mark the r^ult, for it 
is worthy of all observation*— there are now not 
more than 2,000 or 2,500 inhabitants in Liberia; 
and these are alarmed lest the Southampton insur- 
rection, may cause such s^n emigration as to inundate 
the Colony. When, then, in the lapse of time, can we 
ever expect to build up a colony which can receive 
sixty or ninety thousand slaves per annum? And if 
this should ever arrive, what guarantee could be fur- 
nished us that their ports would always be open to our 
emigrants? Would law or compact answer? Oh, nol 
some legislator in the plentitqde of his wisdom, 
might arise, who could easily and truly persuade 
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his countrymen that these annual importations of 
blacks were nuisance^y and the laws of God, what- 
ever might be those of men, would justify their 
abatement And the drama would be wound 
np in this land of promise and expectation, by 
turning the cannon's mouth against the liberated 
emigrant and deluded philanthropist The scheme 
of eolonmng our blacks on the Coast of Africa, or 
any where else, by the United States, is thus seen 
to be more stupendously absurd' than even the Vir- 
ginia project King Canute the Dane, seated on the 
sea-shore, and ordering the rising flood to recede 
from his royal feet, was not guilty of more vanity 
and presumption than the Government of the 
United States would manifest, in the vain effort of 
removing and colonizing the annual increase of our 
blacks. So far from being able to remove the whole 
annual increase every year, we shall not be enabled 
to send off a number sufficiently great to check 
even the geometrical rate of increase. Our black 
population is now producing sixty thousand per an- 
num, and next year we must add to this sum 
eighteen hundred, which the increment alone is 
capable of producing, and the year after, the incre- 
ment upoa the increment, &c. Now, let us throw 
cwt of view for a moment, die idea of grappling 
"With the whole annual increase, and see whether, 
by colonization we can expect to turn this geomet- 
rical increase into an arithmetical one. We will 
then take the annual increase 60,000, as our capital, 
and it will .be necessary to send off the increase 
upon this, 1,800, to preveht the geometrical increase 
of the whole black population. Let us then, for a 
moment, inquire whether the abolitionists can ex- 
pect to realize this petty advantage, 

** Mr. Bacon admits that 1,000 emigrants now 
thrown into Liberia would ruin it We believe that 
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every reflecting, sober member of the Colonization 
Society, will acknowledge that five hundred an- 
nually, are fully as many as the colony can now 
receive. We will assume this number, though lio 
doubt greatly beyond the truth; and we will admit 
further, what we could easily demonstrate to be 
much too liberal a concession, that the capacity of 
the Colony for the reception of emigrants, may be 
made to enlarge in a geometrical ratio, equal to that 
of the rate of increase of the blacks in the United 
States. Now with these very liberal concessions 6n 
our part, let us examine into the effect of the Colo- 
nization scheme. At the end of the first year, we" 
shall have for the amount of the 60,000, increasing 
at the rate of three and a-half per cent, 61,800 j and 
subtracting 500 we shall begin the second year with 
the number of 61,300, which, increasing at the rate 
of three and a-half per centum, gives 63,139 for the 
amount at the end of the second year. Proceeding 
thus, we obtain, at the end of twenty-five years, for 
the amount of the 60,000, 101,208. The number 
taken away, that is the sum of 500-h500X 1,003-H 
500X1,003* &c. will be 18,197. It is thus seen 
that, in spite of the efforts of. the Colonization 
scheme, the bare annual increase of our slaves, will 
produce 41,208 more than can be sent off; which 
number of course must be added to the capital of 
60,000; and long, very longy before the Colony in 
Africa, upon our system of calculation ever could 
receive the increase upon this accumulating capital, 
its capacity as a recipient would be checked by the 
limitation of territory and the . rapid filling up t)f . 
the population, both by emigration and natural in- 
crease. And thus by a simple arithmetical caJcula- 
tion, we may be convinced that the effort to check 
even the geometrical rate of increase, by sending 
off the increment upon the annual increase of our 
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dsv^e^ is iptfildf mere thtii we ctn aecomplidi, and 
must inevitably terminate in diiappoinlmeiit — ^mose 
thttt reaiizingthe iaUe of the froe afid the ox— for 
-ia tidr owe we ihMli 4iave the frog eu?eliing, not 
fihr the ptirpoi* of rlvallfa^ the ox in aize, but to 
^«9cMU<MoVWm d^wn fmms and aH! 
" ^ Seeingr^^^^y ^attheefibrt to send away the in- 
ct^ease on even the present inereaae of oar slavet, 
muet be vwn and frnitlefiS'-^how i^upendously ab- 
oard rau^ t>e the project, proposing to send off the 
^fvhole iner€3^e^so as to keep down the negro popu- 
lation at its present amount! There aresonae things 
whieb mail anrayed in allhte "fcrief aotKbrity*'— 
eannot acesMpllshy and this is one of them. Colo- 
nizatien schemers^ big tod busy In the muiagement 
eC aii their Utile mdcfdnergf and eravely proposing 
it as an engine^ by which our blacK population may 
be seat to the now un^ongtoial home of their ances- 
ters, across « ocean m thousands of miles in 
width, but too sti*ongty reminds us of the vain man, 
V9ho, in all the pomp and circumstance of power, 
entered his serrije attendants to stop the rise of 
oeean's tkie by carrying off its aecumalating waters. 
Emigration has mrely checked the increase of popu- 
lation, by directly lessening its number — it can only 
do it by the abstraction of caqpital and by paralyz- 
ing the spriiig of population, — and then it blights and 
withers the prosperity of the land. The population 
of Siurope has not 1)een thinned bv ekmgrtition to 
the New WcHid — ^le province of Andalusia in 
Spdin, which sent out the greatest mimber of emi- 
^ants'to the-' Islands and to Mexico and Peru, has 
been preeisdy the district in Spain which has in- 
crowed its ^Kipulaition most rtipidly. Ireland now 
fltodrfortJr« 'greater number of emigrants than any 
-ethitt tmxAry in the worid, and yet the population 
13 - ■ *' • 
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of Ireland is now increasing Jtffter tbi^ aily oili^* 
population of Europe!" . 

T}>e scheme of colonisu^n has been popular in 
this country, and is still clun^ to with partial fond- 
ness. Those who are prejudice^ against domestic 
slavery and averse to the presence, of a negro popu- 
lation in the country, and who regard the mad pro- 
ject of emancipation in its proper light, view the 
plan of colonization as the only remedy &r what 
they consider a national evil. They ar^ perb^piB 
correct in regarding it as the best ^an iwhich ha^ 
been suggested: but whether the (A>ject desired^ — the. 
removal. of the negro race fropa this county — be 
within the scope of any justifiable ex^tion of bus- 
man enerey, remains to be determined. Many of 
the objections urg^d against colonization might be 
obviated. There is no necessity for adhering to 
the present experiment if a better can be suggested. 
If the object desired can be better, easier, or sooner 
attained by colonization elsewhere, than in Afri^; 
if a healthier or cheaper site can be selected, thcare 
is no reason why Liberia should not be abandoned. 
It is unfair to argue against the scheme from the 
errors and misfortunes of ihh present colony — 
errors and misfortunes from which another colony 
. might be exempt That colonization is practieabk, 
every page of history demonstrates, , 0,ur owa ex- 
istence answers all obj^tions on that score. The 
success of the English at New South Walefi,andan 
all sections of the habitable world, proves that large 
and fioiirishing colonies, sufficient for the badesof 
future empires, may, even by a moderate exertion - 
of the energies of a commercial nation^ be estsJ^- 
lished. But the question of the pfactioability of 
removing the negro race, orltsvincrease^ from this 
country, remains to be settled. The great obsta- 
cles alleged, those which no change of the plan 
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could obyiate^ and which appear appallingly formid- 
able are^ briefly^ as follows: 

1 . Th6 expense of the scheme. To purchase and 
transport 60,000 ' slaves annuaSy (and the increase 
is now more than that number) would cost, It is 
supposed, 2^5,000,0001 How is this to be raised? 
Private benevolence cannot even attempt it The 
slave-holding Stateii will not uftdertake it, for it is 
not only beyond their power, but would, if at- 
tempted, ut^ly ruin them. Shall the Gr^neral 
Government tindertake it? The Constitution will 
not sanction it. If it would, or if it' could be 
changed, where or ho'^ could that sum be raised? 
A direct tax would not be borne. If raised by ^ 
duties on imports, th^ burthen would fall upon the 
South and a double ruiif be thus visited upon that 
hapless and persecuted section of our country. The 
sale of public lands would in the last resort be look- 
ed to; and if adequate to the object, would only be 
an indirect mode of impoverishing the country. 
Our people possess such elasticity and enterprize, 
that ihey can bear what wouM Crush any other: but 
could they, without the worst afflictions, endure the 
loss of the labouring population of the South, and 
pay for that loss at the rate of upivards of 25 mil- 
lion dollars per-annum, for an indefinite period? 

2. The second obstacle is the difficulties attend- 
ant on colonization under the most favourable cir- 
cumst^oes; the fearfhl expense of nursing an in- 
fant colony into vigor; and the very great time that 
niust elapse before it can have attained sufficient 
maturity to be^ in annual access of 60,000 to its 
numbers. • ^ 

a The habits of the h^gro render it doubtful 
whether a sUfecessful colony of that race can ever, 
under the n^st^udpicions circumstances, be effect- 
ed. They u^^^ Mnik Sithmt compulsion; and 
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cDlQiuzatiqa yequirefLs^vere <M oo&tion^ .tm). Ji 
the negrOy when left iq.lmmeitr can be induct 
to labpur^^QT. withheld irom Ye)6^>aiag inta harlyar- 
1301 — it remainatolie proven. . No and) ^se tuis y^% 
occurred. ; . 

4. Will tbe SoHth cooi^nt to relinqpiidb her alaire^? 
Will she .cooaent to cooiiribute ber own mpoey t^ 
buy her own property? Is -9he. eonvin^^^or oan 
she be persuiaded to believe^ that h^ lands c^n he 
cultivated without-Degro labour? or eould ibe cpn- 
sent to relinciaiBh that .labour ^wiiiiout seeing her 
rich soil rdapse into a wildei'nesB? 

5. The great diflScuUy, however, appe^s to be, 
the tendency of the natural iQ<jrease to swell with 
tbe increase of the deportation. The law of po- 
pulation, by which the ch^sm l^ft in a country Jpy 
emigration is Alli^ up by the increased activity of 
{»*ocreatioa, appears tp be generally conceded, and 
is beyond the reach of philosophers and legi^tcMPS. 
Unless the position assumed by the anti'KK>k>niza- 
tionists on this point can be refiited, ap{Mr^;ieRsions 
may be rationally ientertained. iMi ttie eflfort ma4e 
to, remtove the slave pppqlation will oply tax.ajod - 
enfeeble the country, without advancing o!>e ^p. 
towards the result desired. . , ^ -^ 

Whatever may be the advantages or disadvan- 
ts^es of colonization, recent eyents have miide the 
South indisposed to flie agitation x>( emancipation 
-in any of its shape«^ At pre^e^nt the South is satis- 
fied with her domestic institutions, and seeks ih) 
ehange. In answer to the .^c^nizationists of the 
North, she bids them jjroceed in jtheir. wc^jt, cplo- 
nize their own free blacks, the most degraded^ dan- 
gerous, afld unhappy populstion. m our coqntryT— 
,^d when that ^s eflfciied, it will be time to deeide 
-w the propel of emancy;iating md deporting the 
slaves of th^ SoHth. U HM Wgwl th^t aie free 
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blacks hare a right to ^hoose for themselves, and 
decline emigration, it may be answered, that, if the 
slave has a right to freedom, he may demand it 
unconditionally, and would be equally averse to 
leaving his native land. Unless the scheme of colo- 
nization can offer advantages sufficient to invite emi- 
gration, it must be abandoned, or. sustained by coer- 
cive transportation, and in reference to the adoption 
of such measures, thed^rent sections \»f our eoun* 
try are ntmded dik& If the deportation 4)f the 
blacks be expedient, practicable, and proper, let the 
North so^ aj^rove it J^ the colonization of their 
bjacksr— umI tiie Soufli will be then better enabled 
to determine uppn the sch^ne. . 

We cannot, howeVer^ dismiss this subject, without 
doing justice to the motives and fediags of the found- 
ers and firiemb i>f colonization. The scheme was 
eon<^ivediiiian aiisious and ^larged spirit of pa- 
triotism.1 Its ob}ects are such as appeal, with irre- 
sistible lNt% to the heart of every American, Chris- 
tian, and philanthitipist Its friends have manifested - 
in its. support a zeal, liberality, and disinterestedness 
whi<^ cannot be suffidently praised* lliat such a 
scheme should have received, from the voluntary 
eontributiOQS of individuals, a sufficient sum to ad- 
vance it to its.{M*esent stage, is a fact honourable to 
the American^ people f and tiiose who have yielded 
the colony, in; mis. 'country, their clisinterested sup- 
port—those who have, on the pestilential chores of 
Afirica, fallen victims to the cause-**-merit the grati- 
tude^and veneration of every friend of humanity. 
Tinae -must determine^ the success of their efforts; 
but of their justice, purity, and patriotism, the white 
Bfian and the riave, the North and South> America 
and Africa^ will unite to bear grateful testimony. 
. . ' -. -IS*. 
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CHAPTER XKL 



JiboliHon t^ Slavery in iht United Btatcsi 06^ 
Jeets agui de»ignt 4f ^^ ^boKtiMiBtSi 

. We will now bonsiddr tl^ scheme vi eMancipa- 
tioo-^^ sebeme which^ but a few years mce^ foood 
our country united, tranquU and happy, and whicb^ 
ia that brief period, tea planted m ^ner boaom dis- 
tituat, jealousy, ra^ and' tenror^^^whieh h^eodait- 
pered ti»e iiiduatry of the North/the'aef;»itity of Ufe 
in the South, and has ahakov lo its very (^enfcre'tfie 
Government of our comanon country* ' - '^' 

The objeet of. thoaa who ^rt eaponaed dke eaaee 
of the alare ia avjenied t6 be ^maocip^tidp J -Thp€^ 
pronounce hia bondagie a sin against heaven^ ana 
(ilaim the freedom of every n^re m the ooontry^*^ 
young and old, mate and fenudey ignorant and edu^ 
cated^ Universal and aweepirtg cmancipaOcMi rs the 
object of their ^(urta; and they e^vess their de<* 
tmninatioa never lo xemit their cxertioaa until the 
two mUUoos ^ slaves in rthe Soiith are vcAeased 
frpiQix at] restraint , ^ k- ; ;- 

This eroanoipatioB »' claimed imikedidfefy^ 
They will not submit toany gradual meaJ9itres for 
the attainment of their wishes. ; The Word is te be 
spoken by jkhese necronaneeinrin philaii&rcpy, and 
the ch9ins of the a,25((^O00 d«vea are to' be shiver^* 
ed, as by one blow, j The nesre is i to be ins£anta« 
.neously released, and turned forth, without the in- 
telligence to direct his conduct, the habits of self 
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mtiaint to withhold^ trim from the hhaiiBi grttifies- 
tion of ahijonl passuMU^ or «veti the tneatis of B8V«> 
iii|; Mnuelf. from ttarvBtiefo. When tAed, what 
wiU be Hie eonaeqwnce^ of so mid Add preeipiute 
a movement, th«y rafbrm us tiiat eodsequences do 
not enter into thJor ealculutioit^^laTciy is a ain, of 
whieh Iberslaye^holdev^ sliould fepeht^ not gradually, 
but ai oiie&*-^tiie oensequeboes of hia repetitanee 
Feat with Praridei^se. That we itfay not miarepre- 
dent theit- viewa on this importiyit {K>int^ we rive 
4be £pUawtag extract from one of the pubUcations 
of the American Aafti^lav^ Society. 

" The safety of the. remedy. 

< Oh, bat immediate emanoipatioR Woidd be mK 
safe,— 4he ala^Fe would bitlcfaer his maater and fill 
the land ;ivith rspiae aodnuirder*' 

Suppose^ ^id Mr. S. the intelH|^nce should 
reach this K^ity to-day that the i^ves had risen in 
ipsurreetion and were scattering dismay and death 
liurou^ the Soutlu Would, mi the veriest child 
know the cause? ^ Thbt ams ti^wtivb for theh^ 
iitBBnoM' wojttld be the aniversal cry. Give the 
ida¥B hip freedom, then; will be^ fight beeanse yoo 
give it to him? First, he fights because he is robbed 
q£ Jiberty, and l^heo^ it is restored^ he fights because 
he's got it!" 

The following is from the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter: — "Gradual Abolition, an indefinite term, 
W which iS'Uhderstood to imply the <frairting away 
drop by drop of ' the great ocean of wrongs,.— pluck- 
ing effnt idng intervals > some straggling branched 
of tlw moral UpaS^'^-holdhig oat te unborn gene-* 
rations the shadow of a ho|>e which the present 
may net^r fee?,^"-^adaally ceasing to- do evil; 
pidnadlyTeftiflBWing from robbery , lost «nd murder: 
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__ brief, obelus a sbortrsUhted and oriniitiiA 
policy rather than the command of God." 

The immediate emancipation, thu# claimed h^ 
the bhteka, is required to be unconditioDaL Thejr 
admit no restraint upon the oe^nK He is to be 
turned loose at once. No bamer, no boiid, no 
cbec](,r-*-HEiothing to guard the negroes frota iiirir 
own improvidence and passions^ noHiing to plfotect' 
the master or his wife and daughters from the savfl^ 
'passions, the lust, reven^ and crueltj of the brutal- 
and unchained slave. The abolitionists have bo 
doubt read of the Roman Senators w1h> opened their 
gates to the Gaulii, and received them in state, ex- 
pecting to subdue their fierce passions into awe and 
gentleness; ihej have pertuips heard also of the fana- 
tic, who, in the confidence of religioas insanity, 
caused himself to be exposed to lions^ They hfiive, 
however, it seems, forgotten that the Romans were 
slaughtered and their city burned; ahd that the poar 
bigot was devoured without scruple by the hungry 
lions. They would, with> the same confidence and 
the same wisdom, unloose the Ignorant negro upon 
the fair and ^ntle ones of the South, and, stand- 
ing at a safe distanee^ would watch tiie result of 
the fearful experiment! 

The following is another extract from the publi- 
cation quoted above. 

, <^ Turning loose. 

f But would you turn the slave loose?' Loose! 
What does the objector mean? Turn the s)aire 
loose ! No, We turn freemen loose. • We dpnt ua- 
chain the tiger, but we strike off- his chain, and by 
th»t act make him a lamb, and then turn him looae." 

Such is the childish and wretched device by 
which the abolitionisl9 ev^Kle an o^i^lion so starts 
ling, so awful, so fuU of calamity to the race, that 
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it weaki ^hakeit fiend from hb jmfotity asd yiflit his 
bosom.with tbe 0trug^ng9 of xemone and cc»^ 
liassion. The aholitioniat^ howerer^ when told Uiat 
heiAAhoQtto deluge hi0 natife luad with bloody 
arec^vefl the warning with a^quibUe^and turns trsiif 
qoilly to his Work rf hotror. 

The emandptttion, Ane urged, is expected to be 
attained without domp^uMttien ^6 the masler. It is 
df no oofiset|ilence that not merely indiridnals^ but 
StateSyT would bd thufr beggared; that those gentle 
h^ga, who ha^e -beei^ nurtinred with aU the soli* 
citude of affection^ and treated with the hottutte of 
Sdothera chividrjr — tfaattliose biat creatures, miose 
guardians 

WoMnoi ^rmit the win^ of Heayen , 

. Vitit their cheeks too x»ughljir^ 

thus fostered j are, by Nortiiem philanthropists to bfe 
'plunged into the most sordid poverty^ and^ as they 
-ar^ inferior tx> tiie blacks in capacity for toil, to be 
4egr»}ed beneath those who have heretofore minis- 
tered to their wants. The slave-holder, says the 
•bc^tionist^ is a^< robber,^' a *< felon,'* a "man- 
stealer,'^ &e., and has no right to cxpe<Jt that, when 
deprived of his ^ctim, he will bepsdd for his past 
crimes m the slia{>e of compensation or ransom! 
The fanatics ate iharvellously philairthropic: they 
would beg^ and ruin the citizens of the South to 
realise theinchildish abstractions; but have not yet 
attatined that points d^u^n which Would prompt 
them to bear a share of the burthen/ Men can 
'affijrd to be charitable, who give awav the property 
. of' ethers; and noiie-urge j^-denjai so ardently as 
diose -who are not called upon to participate in the 
Mcrifice. Thd afeolitiouists, in advocating emand- 
patiM without compensation, do npt forget, but do 
^ notl^egaml, the ftct, tbail the slaves have fallen into 
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the liands of dieir prefent owners m property ^ 
that the laws of the Southern States, the laws of 
tte General Government, and even the laws of the 
Northern States, regard them and respect them, as 
prqferty. These facts are wholly immaterial te 
the abolitionists. The obligatiorr 6f jtistibe, the 
sanction of the laws, the rights of humanity, are 
sut^ects of equal indifference to those who are pre-- 
pared to stride over the graves of millions' gf their 
brethren, over the ruins of theif Government and 
cotmtry; to the consummation of their l^isionary 
and perilous Bcheines. ' ♦ 

But the abolitionists do not p^tise at emancipa- 
tion. Their demands go further. TheJ^ require 
for the slave, not merely his freedom^ but an elevation 
to all the political privileges of his master, It may 
be observed that the abolition party is constituted 
mostly of men, who are oppbsed to an extension of 
the political powers of the whiter, to universal suf- 
frage, ^nd to that policy which contemplates politic 
cal equality; they have generally been found op^ 
posed to what ^re considered the liberal doctrines 
and measures of this country, and are, in some ca9C#, 
the remains {>£ those 'who , opposed the . Americim 
revolution: yet, when the blacks are interested, 
their fears of popular power vaniafa; the ignorance 
.of the blacks, their incapftcityf theiv want o£ politi- 
cal or moral principles constitute no objections to 
their political citation* Thi3 disposition, it ^will 
be seen^ is manifested throughout^ by the abolition* 
ists. They, have, from some strange^ perversiea of 
nature, acquired an affection for the black which 
has blunted their sensibilities for their own rai^; 
^d, in case of oraosiag intereata^ they unifc^mly 
espouse th^ cause of the negro agaiost tiie white maa. 
In claiming, for the blacks of the South, noKtifl^ 
equality \^itb the whites^ tbey of eoucse. iac£ode the 
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rightof arming and diicipUmng thfsmflelvefl. The ne- 
groes mieht^therefore^immediately aiter tfie cousump 
mation of the abolitionist's deaigns^moet and make ar^ 
ningements fot the military fii^cution of the whites. 
With the ^sanction of the law, with arma» ammuni- 
tion, discipline, and savage ferocity, they would pro- 
bably outdo the horror^ of $t Pomingo. But what 
is tli^t to the pioua abolitionists? 

The right of suflBrage, and the right to hold office, 
are of course included in the beneyolent scheme of 
the fanatics. The first fruits of abolition would be 
the extensive^^nigratioa of the whites* The blacks 
would be thus r^idered a^ majority; and going to 
the polls with their prejudice against the rival race, 
(a prejudice which no power under Heaven has re- 
moved, or can remove, in any country) the whole 
civil and militairy power-would fall into their hands* 
Of the .extent of their qualifications for the safe ex- 
ercise of this power, it is unnecessary to speak; but 
witih this mass of ignorance, prejudice and savage 
passion in the high peaces of the Southern Govern- 
ments, whatw<^uld become of the whites? The abo- 
litionists neither know lior care. Nor liihe North 
wholly uninterested in this view of the case. A 
number of the States of our republic would become 
negro communities; they would send black repre- 
sentatives into Congress; and as they woMid, pro- 
bably, by their dose union against the whites, attain 
great power, they might give us a black President 
"To this COMPLEXION must we come at last!'' 

Should the reader be incredulous on the points 
referred to, should he consider it impossible that hu- 
man delu^on, even under the impulses of a heady 
fanaticism, can rush into absurdities so gross, and 
disgusting, we will, to determine his doubts, refer 
him to the organs of the party, to the declarations 
of their conventions, to the resolutions of their 
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meetiiiM, to the articled of their Coiistitations, add 
to the freely expressed fiefitiments rf the adyocates 
and sctpporterci of the fibolitiioii scheme. 

Another olject has heen extensive!;^ attributed to 
them. We refer to the seioial amalgamation of tlife 
two races. We M^ unwaiing to press thifl charge. 
The design, has, withont a doubt, been freely avow- 
ed bv some individuals among the aboUtionisis, and 
tacitly countenuiced by many more. It is well 
known, that in New York t>ie prominent and 
werfUiy advocates of aboKtiott have given diiiners, 
MKi other parties, at which the Se*es, and rac^ v^ere 
studiously mingled. It is well known, that the 
'Social habits of many eiicourage the most Intimate, 
equal, and familiaf interc&Ourse bet\^een the two 
odours of different sexes. It is Well knowii, that 
matrimonial connexions of the unnattn*al character 
referred to, have hot been discouraged; and that, 
thoueh the abolitionist^ have been frequently and 
forcibly charged with the design of encouraging 
such connexions, their denials have ^)een but fate, 
iaint, and ^partial.* Prom all these facts it is diflS- 
cult to escape the belief that the abolitiotiists, if not 
decidedly and actively favourable to amat^matton,* 
are by no means opposed to it. ^ 

* >^ Let it be ike ghry of x>Qr Bone aits ttAFOHViae,^ saye 
ose of the reports of Anti«^avery SeoieC]^ *^to baTe. beiSn 
edacated in Seminaries w^h were c^en to wortby appli- 
cants^ without regard to compl^xUm,^^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Character cf Prominent wSboHiionists — Garrison, 
Tappan, Thompson, &c— Oencro/ character of 
the party. 

But a few years have elapsed since the com* 
mencement of the abolition movement It origi- 
nated in a few heated and disturbed minds, and wa» 
ur^ed in Jthe face of every obstacle. Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Lundy, and some otliers, who conceived 
themselves the chosen instruments of accomplish- 
ing abolition, proclaimed their pecuHar doctrines 
with an ardour, which, if it did not excite respect, 
at least attracted attention. Garrison, the most 
talented and rabid of the corps, soon became noto- 
rioiis. In the fury of his zeal he did not scruple 
tor borrow the aid of fiction; and, at times, indulged 
his talent for invective, at the expense of truth, and 
of the character of respectable citizens. The diflS- 
ealties into which this unfortunate propensity 
pkinged him, only excited his ardour anew. The 
strict confinemeilt and low diet to which the ir- 
rererend administrators of the law consigned bim, 
did not allay the violence of his zeal. He regarded 
his misfortune as a partial martyrdom. It certain- 
ly had one advantage— -it lifted him to an elevation 
whibh, like that of the piHory, rendered him the 
observed of all observers. He renewed his denun- 
ciations with spirit He raved, and the world laugh- 
14 
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•d; IkiI in the end he proved that, so r 
' * a Ihmi^ is the wofM, even t 
MA €!mii disturb it. He gained c 
t ever raved without converts? 
,^_-«, ifi objec^t of attention to the 
entliuAf^ts and antiquated ladies of 
Tb» Colocilxatlon Society had, by ag 
jett, prepared the country for the 
mttMJ reter the Hernfiit; and the ci 
^ luiD ap^nst the institutions of tJ 
jgpporters and advocates. At lengt 
^O^fefli force in behalf of abolition 
IHTimt England, and crave foreign i] 
lint Uwrs and lives of his fellow conn 
l^iiii wts herself reeling under t 
-*n«nd enthusiasts, and lent a w 
abstractions, w*ild appeals, a 
1, of GarriBOD* He found 
He preached against his 
■^ fag mulUtudes; he denounced 
^felter^ because a slave-holder; eh 
j|^0i^eao Constitution as a guilty at] 
luftrtmienty because it recognis^cd th< 
^ theSonthi and, in short, indulge* 
^^teai, in foul and frothy invective 
iP dear and sacred to Americans, 
^enldy blackened his country abroj 
^pfi«ewhis treasonable efforts at I 
^^9mi by the lanatics with rapture 
^^^ PPfumed with fresh ardour 
^1^ rnospiralors, at their midn 
^li^ Oic bubbhng cauldron of aboi 
^jOj lUi pestdential materials, and t 
^ipjkd by the breath of the fanatic 
^io<W usof ihe witch scene in AL 
^^antf *» peeuJwriy ia character for 
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^ Black 9piriU and white. 

Red ^Hrits and my* 
Miwle, mingle, mtngU, 
You that minjrle n^iay.** 

It requires no excited imagrnation to conceive 
them gathered in their secret councils, where, at 
first, a few half-crazed enthusiast^ with a bevy of 
female fanatics, met to hatch and prepare this pre- 
cious sch^e. hj such a conclave, assembled for 
such a purpose, the incantation of the scene referred 
to, would have been wholly appropriate. 

** For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a heU-brotb, boU and bubble. 
Double, douMe, toil and trouble, 
Fire bum and caiUdron bubUe !*' 

In these scenes we may suppose that Garrison, 

goomy, wild, and malignant, was the ruling spirit 
is religious madness, his vehement cant and vio- 
lence of spirit naturally gained for him the mastery 
in their councils. Whatever maybe the chsfracter 
of his coadjutors, Garrison has, in his whole career, 
betrayed the worst purposes allied to the worst 
passions. His writings have been blackened with 
the vilest slanders, and the most vindictive abuse. 
Indeed, so vehement, ranoorous and fiend-like have 
been his exhibitions of passion against his oppo- 
nents, that most persons have considered, and do 
still consider, him insane. It is sl probable and 
certainly a charitable supposition; for if he is to be 
considered as strictly accountable for his ravings, he 
must be held in general execration. The following 
exl^ct from his writings is a specimen of his style, 
and certainly afibrds no evidence of the soundness 
of either his head or his heart He addresses the 
slave-holders. The reader will be reminded of the 
celebrated sermon of Maw-worm. 
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- ** Ye crafty calculators! Ye bard*hearted incor- 
rigible sinners! Ye.^reedy and relentless ro^Wrs! 
Ye contemners of justice and mercy! Ye trembling, 
pitiful, pale-faced usurpers! My soul spurns you 
with unspeakable disgust!'' 

The style of Garrison is turgid, but often ejBTec* 
tive. His compositions appear intended to operate 
principally upon the ignorant blacks; and'are filled 
with declamation, denunciation and canl^ In abus- 
ing his opponents, he exhibits a frantic and frohtless 
disregard of the decencies of the press. In advo- 
cating his doctrines^ he pauses at no difficulty. If ' 
good men sanction slavery — they are robbers; if 
the Constitution maintains it — it must be crushed; 
if the Union is an obstacle — ^it must be overthrown. 
He never writes without raving; he even reasons 
like a bedlamite; and in his paper, which has great 
influence over the blacks, he has done much to ex- 
cite a spirit of insubordination and violence. 

Until recently, these outrages were allowed to 
pass unpunished; byt the time has at length arrived 
when a wronged and insulted people will no longer 
permit these madmen to tamper with the peace^and 
welfare of our country. The citizens of Boston 
recently took possession of the person of Garrison, 
with ayiew to summary punishment, and were only 
deterred by compassion, from bestowing oh him 
the honorary ointment and robe which has, time 
immemorial, been decreed in ihe East to traitors. 
He was, however, committed to prison as -a pro- 
tection from the just indignation of the people, and 
in the morning escaped from the city in disguise.. 

Perhaps, after Garrison, ih6 noted Arthur Tap- 
jMin solicits, the next place in the roll of the aboli- 
tionists. He is a well known and wealAy mer- 
chant of New York, who has become affluent by 
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the patronage of those whom he is so eacer to ex- 
pose to the horrors of a servile insurrectioiu He 
18 generally described as an amiable, weak, well- 
meaning man, whose limited portion of intellect 
has been turned topsy-tarvy by religious exctte- 
metit He has not sufficient mind to originate, or 
resist, any religious delusion. He is made the dupe 
of every fanatic or impostor, who thunders religious 
denunciations in his ears. New York appears to 
hare been Tor some years afflicted with a. prevailing 
tendency to fanaticism. Not a fematic so stupid, 
but in New York he could find admirers; not an 
impostor so degraded, but in New York he could 
enUst followers. Nor has this weakness been con- 
fined to the ignorant alone. CoL Stone's life of 
Matthias, informs us, that the delusion has ascend- 
ed to the very hi^iest ranks of society; and 
even Matthias found his dupes and victims among 
the intelligent and wealthy merchants of New 
York. Of this class of fanatics, perhaps the most 
distinguished is the President of A. A. S. Society. 
The able and feu*less editor of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, a print that merits the grati- 
tude of every Southron, for its early, consistent and 
inflexible opposition to the abolitionists, in an article 
on Fanaticism, holds the following langua^. 

** Let our Others of families — our upright, ho- 
nest educated, thousands be convinced, and act 
i/^ile there is yet time for action! Let them shut 
up the doors of their houses, and of their hearts, 
aoinst all fitnatics, for all are evil — all are mad! 
Whether beginning by advocating the claims, which 
all good men allow, of temperance, they proceed 
froin step to step, till they r^ach the mad msanity 
of stigmatising the Redeemer — ^like the Pharisees 
of old, as a wine-bibber and a glutton. Whether 
14* 
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starting with a society for the supfMressioa of prosti- 
tution, they end by advocating promiscuous inter- 
course and unlimited concubinage !^-or whether, 
pretending a sseal Tor. the unhappy^ aegroee^ they 
tread the path that must inevitably lead to discord^ 
and to civil war, with all its kindred horrors^ of 
rape, and sack and slaughter. And let them hear # 
this too, those who deem it unconstitutional and un- 
just to crush this reptile in the egg — ^let them hear 
this! The man who set on foot the madness of 
Matthias, and the mah who is now whetting my-» 
ri^ds of swords for civil massacre, from one end to 
the other of these powerful and peaceful United 
States, IS ONE and the sameI Tappan the founder 
of the Magdalen Societies of 1832 — the causer of 
McDowall's infamous publications — ^the original 
head of that sect whence. sprung the followers of 
Matthias; Tappan the head of the abolition societies 
of 1835! — whither his teachings led in the first in- 
stance, we have seen; — whither his teachings now 
shall lead futurity alone can prove, although it needs 
Ba prophet's eye to pierce the secret. 

^< 0! if that man be virtuous— if he have a heart 
-r-if he have human feeling — let him pause. He 
has seen, be must imow me results of that mad 
zeal, which he then set on foot, although we well 
believe, he dreamed not of its terrible eSects. He 
has witnessed the guilt of those wretched victini»— 
. and his own heart, his own conscience — if he have 
a heart, or conscience— must tell him that he is in 
truth the origin of all this ruin. And if it be so— • 
if the religious zeal to which he then, piously we 
will believe and for good puiposes, gave its fii^t 
stimulus; has produced results the most opposite to 
his intentions; — if it has disappointed his wishes, 
while it has confirmed the opinions all wise men 
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cfren then entertained of it, — ^wiH he not pause, and 
consider — that thiff cry of abolition, to which he 
has now piously and for good purposes, given its 
first stimulus, may in like manner produce results 
the most, opposite to his intentions; — may in like 
manner disappoint his -wishes, and confirm the pre- 
4 s»it predictions of all, who are not, like him, blind- 
ed by overweening confidence in their own self- 
idolizing sanctity." 

It may be doubted, notwithstanding Mr. Tap- 
pan's fanaticism, whether his piety would have 
pressed him into so conspicuous a station among 
the abolitionists, had not another passion pleaded in 
its fiivour. Weak men are generally vain. Inca- 
pable of great or useful ambition; they cherish a 
pruriency for praise, or an anxfety to escape from 
their natural insignificance, by notoriety of any 
t kind. Even abuse is grateful to them, for it is an 

acknowledgment of their importance; the praise ^ 
and censure incurred by Mr. Tappan are acceptable 
[ incense to him, and are purchased cheaply by his 

lar^e contributions to the abolftionists. He finds 
himself rendered, by his connection with them, " a 
marvellous proper man," and clings with delight to 
a ciause which has ministered so successfully to the 
little vanity of a feeble and contracted mind. 
I Our attention is next directed to George Thompson, 

i occasionally dignified with the title of the Reverend 

George Thompson^ and otherwise simply designat- 
ed as George Thompson, Esquire, from England. 
I Who, it will be asked, b this, foreigner, and what 

! does he here? The answer will flush ^very Ameri- 

can cheek with shame and indignation.— 

The first knowledge we have of Thompson, is as 
lecturer in England on Slayery in this country. 
How he acquir^ any knowledge of the subject, or 
how he was interested in it, we are left to conjee- 
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ture. But we Bee, by the Manchester Times^ of 
August 2y 1854, that Thompson, at a great meeting 
in mat city asserted that a slaye-holder in this coun- 
try, possessing five hundred slaves, in addition to 
his own vote, threw into the ballot box three iiun- 
dred more to represent three fifths of his property. 
His geography appears to have been equal to his • 
other accomplishments,, as he gravely informed that 
intelligent audience, that the United States "consist- 
ed of twenty-four states exclusive of three small 
Districts called Columbia," and detailed the manner 
ixk which <* slaves were smuggled up the rivers of 
that territory for the purpose of supplying the mar- 
kets!" But plain misrepresentation constitutes but 
a slight portion of his claims to our regard. The 
burthen of his song in Epgland was a&ise of this 
country.* Among other matters he stated, upon 

• The following is a copy of a letter^ from a highly re- 
spectable i^entleman in Manchester, England « and was origi- 
oally published in the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

- '' Manchester July 29, IB34. 

Dear Sir: — My object in writing at the present time is to 
inform you that a vile Ftmatie by the name of Thompson, is 
about lo visit the United States, under the patronage of (as 
I am informed) Mr. Arthur Tappan, and a few men of that 
clique. 

Mr^ Thompson gave a lecture last evening upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in America, during which m took occasion to 
SLANDKR the country MOST VILELY, and told many ftUae^ 
hoode too gross to be repeated. Mr. B. W. Richards, (the late 
respected Mayor of Philadelphia,) was present, and told me 
this day that he* w^s upon the point of getting up and telling 
him his statements were false^ but was only restrained from 
so doing by being a stranger in a strange land. My only 
object in writing you is |o inform you and the intelligent 
readers, ef your paper, that Mr. Thompson embarks in tfa^ 
ship United States, (the packet of tlie 8tk August) and pat 
them on their guard against his proceedings. I am as much 
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one occaston^tiiat female shres were publidy sold hj 
wei^t indbis country; and scrupled not to make 
the institutions of the United States the subject of 
the most vehement abuse. So much for his public 
character. It may now be well to inquire into the 
private standing of this favourite and foreign malig- 
ner of our people and institutions. The individual 
who has-the presumption to land upon our shores, 
and go from city to city to denounce our people 
and laws, should be immaculate himself — elevated so 
Ur above ordinary humanity, as to be worthy to re- 
buke even the most exalted of his fellow beines. 
What are the facts? From rumours afloat, in rela- 
tion to his former character, it was considered ne- 
cessary to make some inquiries in his native coun- 
try, l^he following paragraph, extracted from a 
respectable daily journal of Philadelphia, will ex^ 
hibit the result of this investigation. 

" Serioifs charge. — The Kditor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, says that he is au- 
thorized to state that the proofs of Mr. Georg^ 
Thompson's embezzlement of moneys from -Messrs, 
Marshal & Dale, of London, for which he was dis- 
missed from their employ, and but for their forbear- 
ance would have been sent on a mission to Botany 
Bay, as also the proofs of his expulsion from the 
literary and scientific institutions, &c., have arrived, 
and may be seen in the hands of James Jafret, Esq. 
They are in the shape of affidavits, taken before 
Thomas Aspinwall, Esq. U; S. consul for the city 
of London.^' 

From thisit appears, that the man who has arro- 

opposed to slavery as Mr. TJiompson or any other person can 
bet yet I am not willing that he or anv other foreigner fihonld 
interfere in our concerns at all. Very respectfully, Your 
oMient servant.^* 
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gantly presamed to sta&d upon our own soil and' 
malign the people and institutions of our coontiyy is 
9^ vagabond, an outcast, a felon^ ode who owes his 
exemption from the most infamous penalty of the 
English laws, not to his innocence, but to the for- 
bea^nce of those from whom he embezzled money! 
How, it will be asked, did Thompson assume his 
present prominent position in relation to the aboli- 
tion movement? When Garrison was in England, 
an arrangement was made with individuals in that 
country, to obtain for their designs English co-ope- 
. ration. It will be seen hereafter, mat English 
funds and, English influence are at work tadistui^b 
and distract this country. Thompson waB considered 
a suitable agent for such a design. Fluent, decla- 
matory, impudent, and unscrupulous,- he was pecu^ 
liarly qualified for the task of fomenting discord 
among our citizens, and insurrection among the 
slaves. He was, therefore, chosen as agent by a 
. British society, and sent over for the e3q)ress ahd ex- 
clusive purpose of agitating this country on the sub- 
ject of slavery. 

On his arrival, he was received with open arms, 
and caressed and honoured by Tappan, Garrison, 
Cox, and their brethren. He immediately co^i- 
"^menced operatiofis; and has already traversed a 
large portion -of the Northj preaching opposition 
to the existing institutions of our country. 

Such are the singular fisicts connected with the 
public mission ef this man. A wretch who has 
been guilty of an mfamous ofience, and is prepared 
for any act, is selected, appointed, and paid by^ a 
British society — for what? To visit our country 
in a capacity worse than that of the spy^ to foment 
discord among our people, array brother against 
brother, and father against son; to excite treasonable 
opposition to our government; to preach hatred and 
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hostility' tgftinst oor saered 'Union; to excite our 
daye population to rise and butcher their masters; 
to- render the South a desert, and the country at 
large tiie scene of fraternal war^ weakness, suffering 
and crime. Such is his errand hither. Can the 
memory of the reader furnish him with an instance 
of more flagrant violation of the rights of an inde- 
pendent nation— -of more open, gross, and insulting 
outrage on national ' intelligence, spirit, and honor? 
England has wronged us heretofore — ^but it was as 
an open foe; and as an open and honourable foe was 
she met and chastised. But the amount of former 
wrongs-*— even those which have reddened land and 
sea with the blood of our people — is trifling com- 
pared witli the injuries contemplated in this inter- 
ference. Mr. Buckingham, a member of the Eng- 
lish parliament, lately asserted at a public meeting — 
« The greater proportion of thej^eopfe of England 
DEMAND not merely emancipation, but the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves, in whatever 
quarter cf the world they may be found.^^ Mr. 
Thompson is the bearer^ of these DEMANDS! 
Daniel O^Connell, shortly before the passage of the 
English act of abolition, declared in public: <*The 
West Indies will be obliged to grant emancipation, * 
and then wb will turn to Amebica, and RE- 
QUIRE emancipation/' It is now REQUIRED 
by Mr. Thompson, tJie British agent! The cala- 
mities which may ensue from these movements are 
anticipated with pleasure, rather than regret. The 
insurrection of our slaves, and the agony and horror 
which must ensue — ^the distraction of the American 
people, the dissolution of the American Union, the 
de^^ulation of the American name— these are the 
aim and end of British philanthrojpy. In what spirit 
has this hostile and contemptuous interference been 
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reeeiyed? I{ow would a similar wrong have been 
received by England? Should we send emiasaries 
into hapless Ireland to excite rebellion and war, 
bow would they be treated? They would be con- 
signed to the keeping of the gibbet Had a foreicn 
power sent an agent into this country, in the ea»y 
days of the republic, to foment insurrection and dis- 
cord, how would our fathers have received him? 
They would hav^ regarded him as too offensive for 
indifference, yet too contemptible for serious resent- 
ment, and would have conferred upon him the ho* 
nours of <^ a balmage^pf humble tar, and a hierogly- 
phic of feathers.^' How have their descendants 
received Thompson? They have followed him by 
thousands; listened, in silence, while the pensioned 
felon of a foreign people maligned all that is illus- 
trious in our annals, cast reproach and shame upon 
our country and her institutions, and called upon our 
people to rise and trample upon the rights of their 
breUiren, the legacy of our common parentage, the 
charter of our common country. To what must we 
ascribe this unworthy conduct upon the- part of a 
portion of our people? To a respect for the foreign 
agent— to a traitor i^irit which delights in the dis- 
grace of our own land— -or to that weakness which, 
with undistinguishing credulity, receives and reve- 
rences all that comes from those who wear "the 
livery of heaven,*' no matter for what purpose asmipi* 
ed, and use the cant and slang of hypocrisy, however 
destitute of all real claims to confidence or reqiect? 
We will not enter further into an account of the 
leaders of the abolition conspiracy. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the Reverend Dr. Beman of Troy, 
one of the most noisy and violent of the canting 
supporters of abolition, who Jirst sold out his 
slavesy and then denounced those <<who sell the 
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image of Jmis."* It is eqiuJlj unnecomy to 
rrfep partieulariy to the Rev. Dr. Cox, who pro- 

• The Mihwlmg is ao aatiact fram ane of Um aMitioa 
^paaekea o( Dr. Beman. 

•* Bat, I have heard of another remedy : * Just leave that 

Soestion to the slave states. What hare we of the North to 
o wHh slavery V Bat, here is groond for eaotion. Hara 
not we at the North our share in the govwDoiaBt of the Dis- 
trict of Colamj>ia1 Do we not in hct govern it. Yet that 
district is the central mart of the traffic in human flesh. Yea, 
sir, we at the North do govern slave shambles. Our handa 
are not quite 8o dean as we have tuppoaed. 

f* My Southern brethren never heard me slander them. I 
am eaadid on this subject. Often do we hear it said, • What 
do Nocthem people know about slavery V Sir, lamnoia 
stranger to slavery, I have resided eleven years at the South, 
and three or four winters into the bargain; and I know some- 
thing about it. It is an immense evil. I can go, chapter 
and verse, with the able document that has just been read. 
It is even so— the vei^ picture of slavery. Are our Sontham 
brethren infallible ? They are very kind-hearted brethren : 
yet some of them SELL THE IMAGE OF JESUS IN 
THEIR SLAVES ! Are they competent judges in the caset 
The wise mso says, * A gift blindeth the eyes.' THEY 
JUDGE WITH THE PRICE OF HUMAN FLESH IN 
THEIR HANDS!" 

The following is a copy of a Bill of sale executed by this 
same Reverend and consistent champidn of abolition. 

State of Georgia, ^ 

Hancock ceunty. 5 Know all men by these presents,, that 
I, Nathan S. S. Beman, of the county and State aforesaid, 
have this day bargained and sold to Jacob Wilcox of Savan- ' 
nab, of the said stote, THREE NEGRO SLAVES, viz. 
Cloe, a negro womanv about thirty-four years of age, her soa 
George, four years of age, and her daughter Cuyline, an in- 
fant, for and in consideration of the sum of SEVEN HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, ito me in hand paid, the receipt and 
ryment of which sum in full are hereby acknowledged : and 
, the said Nathan S. S. Beman, do agree to warrant and de- 
fend the ri^ht of the aforesaid negroes to him, the said Jacob 
Wilcox, his heirs and assigns, forev^Tt against all claims 
whatever. 
15 
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iiomieed itmja Chritt a cdbured mvtt% or to Mx, 
Tfaorne who said-^-^ The slave States are Soehms 
and almost every village family a brotheU^ Or to 
the Reverend Mr. May^ who jireaches that the Cbn- 
stitution ought to be violated if counter to what Ae 
considers the will of Heaven; or to scores of others^ 
whose violence and extravagance have ^excited, in 
every reasonable citizen, sentiments of alarm and 
disgust 

The abolition party comprises an unusual num- 
ber of fervent champions — men accustomed to 
speaking and writing, and possessed of influence 
and resources to sustain their views. They are 
ardent, active, and united. Many are actuated by 
honest fanaticism; others are impelled by a sinister 
ambition, by hatred of the South, or by a natural 
proneness, "to make trouble.'' They are perse- 
vering, courageous where no physical danger exists, 
and determined, as will be seen hereafter, to urge 
their scheme to the greatest lengths. Opposition 
has naturally increased their zeal, imtil in the 
warmth of their sympathy for the negroes, they 
have, in many cases, actually imbibed a prejudice 
against their own ooloOr. It must not be supposed 
that their support of their Quixotical plan of eman- 
cipation is a proof of benevolence or love of free- 
dom. A knowledge of the character of the aboli- 
tionists will dissipate any such opinion. They have 

Ib witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affix- 
ed my seal, this Jllth day of April, 1822. 

NATHAN S. S. BEMAN. [l. s.] 

Signed, sealed and delirered "^ 

in presence of I 

Leavitt Thaiter, r 

Wm. Greene Maeoo, 1. 1. C.J 

Regittered the 15th Jone, 1822. 

Phil. L. Simms, Clerk Snp'r. C<mrt. 
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taken up tiie eause from various motives, and now 
maintain it from a love of contest and of notorietv, 
and from that hair-brained heat and invincible ob- 
stinacy that charact^ize fanatical warfare. Marat, 
Robespierre, and the monsters of the French reign 
of terror, were among the first and most devoted 
champions of abolition; but it may be doubted 
whether they cherished a real lave of liberty or of 
man. Enthusiasts are as often evil as good; aud 
when a cause like abolition is mainlined in the 
face of an affrighted and afflicted country, and 
against the remonstrances and prayers of the best 
men in the land, the fire that warms the hearts of 
its frantic, angry, and head-strong championsj is sel- 
dom caught from the altars of the Most High* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Policy of Molitionists — Agitation in the North 
— in the South — with the slave-holders— with 
Slaves — Fanaticism — Female Influence — Or^ 
ganization — *^genis — Publications — Political 
Influence — Revolution — Disunion — Insurrec- 
tion. 

The great engine by which the abolitionists ex- 
pect to effect their designs, is agitation — not reason 
— not argument — not candid appeals to the patriot- 
ism and common sense of our people — but agitation 
of popular prejudices and passions. Their first effort 
is to raise a party in the North. _They admit, for 
they cannot deny, that the North can, under the 
present constitution, have no control over the insti- 
tutions of the South. .Why then agitate it? Why 
seek to excite in the North feelings of aversion and 
hostility against the South? No good motive can 
prompt a course so indirect and unnecessary. This 
policy is pursued for the purpose of perverting the 
sentiments and feelings of ^he Nor|;h,~ souring its 
affection for the South, cooling its attachment to the 
Union, and urging it into a course designed to force 
the South into emancipation. The North also offers 
a field peculiarly favourable to their designs. * Here 
they do not dread the penalty of the violated law. 
Here they do not apprehend the fiery indignation 
of a' people whose lives are endangered by their 
reckless agitation. Here, too, they find a popula- 
tion generally ignorant of the nature and necessity 
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of negro slareiyat the South, and prepared, by pre- 
vious prejudices, to listen to the dangerous counsels 
of those who o]q)ose it But, perhaps, a still greater 
inducement for making the North the present scene 
of their labours is, that it presents a secure position 
from^hich to operate on the South. Here they 
may safely plant the lever by which they hope to 
overthrow the institutions of the slave-holding states. 
Here they may mix and prq;>ar6 their poisons; may 
arrange ti^eir ma^zine of incendiary weapons; and 
aend H>rth their publications through the South, on 
th*ir errand of insurrection and death. They are 
heroic men,-^ut not sufficiently heroic to perpe- 
trate their ofienoes in person. They are philaii** 
thropiCy-^-^Hit dare not visit the slaves and minister 
to their- alleged wants upon the spot They are 
determined to •* war until death with the tyrants 
of th^ South,?^-*^but it is no part of their philosophy 
te liieet their foe in the face of day; they war with 
poismii, 4ir in the dark. They are vastly pious, they 
quote scripture with peculiar unction, and repeat 
incodsantiy the divine conimand — ^ oo unto all na- 
tions.'^ JSut they take the liberty of modifying the 
cotoHEnnd^ and read it, << sbnd unto all nations." 

The s^mtles did '^ GO," even with the prospect 
of eertidn death before them: iM abolitionists are 
so much more lioly than the apostles, that they can- 
not sanction what they did not scruple to approve 
and sustain— domestic slavery — but, with all their 
marvellous sanctity and heroic courage, for some 
reason hitherto uhexplained^ they have not yet ven- 
tured to <* GO." 

In attempting to operate on the South, they tell 
us^tiiat their object is to waken the conscience of the 
slave4iolder. How they can expect, by endanger- 
ing the life of the slave-holdet, and the security of 
bis £uniLy, by exciting his indignation and fears^ 
15* 
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and initatiiig him to madftess, to gain his confidence 
and sway his convictions, it is impossible for uslo 
imagine. ' That they have not sacceeded thus &r, 
will be admitted. Had they really desired or de- 
signed to operate favourably on the fiwiings or opin- 
ions of the slave-holder, would they not, after so 
complete a failure, have abandoned or changed their 
plan? 

Their operations are prosecuted through the me- 
dium of the post-office. They thus avoid expense, 
and make the nation pay for the transpcnrtation of 
their incendiary pamphlets. The arteries of the 
. body politic are thus made 'to disseminate those 
poisons whidi are designed to destroy it Tlie 
propriety of such a course has never been doubted 
by the abolitionists^-hpnesty being a Tirtue alto- 
gether beneath the consideration of such exalted 
philanthropists. The circulation of such publica- 
tions throughout many of the states of the South is 
a capital offence. Th^y, conscientious men, do not 
violate the laws in person^ but throw the o£fenoe 
upon the unconscious carrier of the maiL This 
mieht disturb the ethics of some people, but the 
violation of law is, with the fatnatics, a praiseworthy 
act, where the motives of the ofiTender are so pure 
and lofty. The publications are generally directed 
*^ to the clergyman" of the post-office town, or to 
the post-master. The numb^ of individiuds to 
whom it is directed by name is very limited. 

The real object of transmitting these publications 
to the South is, that they may r^Mch tite slave. No 
one who has read their publications, particularly 
those desiipned for the SouU), can for a moment sup- 
^ pose that they are intended or expected to operate 
on intelligent or educated men. They are designed 
for the ignorant slaves. The box of anti-slavery 
publications intercepted on its way to die Soudi, 
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and destroyed at Philadelphia, contained a lai^ e 
number of handkerchiefs, with inflammatory de- 
vices. Were these intended for the master? It 
contained also books, with representations of ilavea 
in chains, sufiering ander the lash. These, also, we 
are to believe, were designed for the intelligent 
planters of the Soutli. The fact that they were not 
directed to the slaves, is immaterial. They could 
not have been so directed, with a possibility of 
reaching their destination. They were sent in the 
only manner in which they could reach the slave. 
•The mails were swelled with them — the whole 
South was flooded with them. They were scat- 
tered broad-cast, and overspread the South as a 
pestilence. Hoyv js it possible that the slave could 
escape them? It was not intended that he should. 
They were written for him, printed for him — were 
suited only to his capacity, were forwarded for his 
use, and were intended^ as will be seen hereafter, to 
excite him to a forcible assertion of his freedom. 

In referring to the means used by the abolitionists 
to efiect their design of popular agitation, we must 
not omit their constant recourse to religious cant. 
They appeal, for the most part, to fanatical weak- 
ness. They do not presume to urge abolition as 
patriots, philosophers, or political economists: they 
press it almost exclusively on religious grounds, in 
religious phraseology, and to religious men. Their 
policy, in this particular, manifests a deep insight 
into human nature, particularly in this country, and 
is the great cause of their past success. 

The following passages, hastily extracted from 
an abolition paper lying before us, exhibit the 
manner in which their cause is urged. 

" Ist. Resolved, (at one of the abolition meet- 
ings,.) That slave-holding being totally at variance 
with Christianity, its toleration in Christian churches 
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is-in effect saying, that righteousness hath fellow- 
ahip with unrighteousness — ^that light hath com- 
munion with darkness — ^that Christ hath concord 
with Belial. 

2d. Resolved, that the toleration of slave-holding 
in the church must prove fatal to vital piety. 

dd. Resolved, That slave-holding is incompatible 
with church fellowship.'^ 

<<For success in this sacred enterprize, we cease 
from man, and look to God alone. — In him is ever- 
lasting strength — with him the residue of the Spirit 
and plenteous redemption. His word has gone out 
of his mouth: * For the oppression of the poor, and 
for the sighing of the needy, now will I rise, saith 
the Lord; I will set him in safety from him that 
puffeth at him.' His wisdom is our guide, his 
power our defence, his truth our weapon, his Spirit 
our comforter, his promise the anchor of our soulsj, 
his approval our exceeding great reward, and his 
blessing upon our past labors, a sure presage of the 
glory to be revealed in the triumphs of a redemp- 
tion which already draweth nigh. Solemnly con- 
secrated to the cause of emancipation, immediatb 
•TOTAL AND UNIVERSAL, we subscribc our names to 
this Declaration.'' — Ohia Convention. 

Extract from the Speech qf the Rev. Mr. ^iktn. 
*^The responsibilities of ministers were indeed 
^momentous — momentous as two and a half millions 
of human beings were valuable — momentous as 
heaven was important, and hell awful — momentous 
as the worth of the soul. Almost every thing in 
relation to this cause depended upon the ministers 
of Christ It was so in England ; little was done 
there until ministers were enlisted in the work. 
While Clarkson was sending out his thrilling ap- 
peals, and Wilberforee was lifting up his solitary 
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note of warning in Parliament, the mintfitera of the 
gospel were holding back. It was < a delicate mxb^ 
ject,' had < political bearings/ &c.-Hind nothing 
was done, until God in his proridence, campelM 
his ministers to take up the subject Then the work 
went on at such a rate, that it took four men to 
carry the petitions which came in from all parts of 
the kingdom. Then Parliament began to act And 
he despaired of ever seeing the great work accom- 
plished in our own- country, until the ministers of 
the gospel came up to it like men, with united ef- 
fort and unflinching nerve J^ --^Emancipator. 

<< Yes, it is written in the decrees of high heaven, 
that the injured stove shall finally be for ever free. 
And the church must take the lead in this great 
work. It has taken the lead in my own country. 
If legislatures do not look after it, this will not ex- 
cuse the chureh, for deliverance must come out of 
Ziovi*^'^Speech of Sev. Mr. Cox, English Moli- 
tion Emissary. 

« The cry of the oppressed— -of the millions who 
have perished among us as the brute perisheth, shut 
out from the glad tidings of salvation, has eone 
there before us, to Him who as a &ther pitiem all 
his children. Their blood is upon us as a nation; 
woe unto lis, if we repent not, as a nation, in dust 
and ashes. Woe unto us if we say in our hearts, 
<^The Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard it He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear? He who formed the eye, shall He not 
see?' *' — ^nti'SHavtry Reporter. 

The time is hastening on when slavery, in all 
its forms/ must come to an end; for the mouth of 
the Lord has spoken iV^ -^Observer. 

<^ Prayer and action oo together. — ^A firiend 
in ITtica, writes us as follows: 

^ < Our friends in tht» region are becoming more 
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ptfay«rlul and earoest in bebsiif of the op^^ce^B^d 
colored man. Our friends Boardman^ Pettibone, 
(of Evan's Mills, Jefferson co.) and Waters, at the 
monthly concert of Monday etening, took hold, l^ 
prayer and addresses^ with. a christian and strong 
hand, of the glorious cause of emancipation."-— 
Emancipator. 

<< 0, Heaven! 0, thou Great Eternal, is this jus- 
tice L is this equity!!— Equal rights! Save, tibou 
Great Eternal, save our country from the {»*actice 
of such equal rights!!" — Hwnan Bights, 

^< We i^[>^ to you as Christians,* as servants of 
the Most High God, as bearing his image, as repre- 
sentatives of his charad«r, aa imitators of all his 
imitable perfections. 

ii Dear brethren, will you consent to the continu- 
ance of this .iniquitous and impolitic system? Will 
you allow to continue a bondage, more terrible in 
its moral and physical effects than th^ slavery of 
Egypt, the cry of which ascended unto heaven, and 
brought down in terrible abundance the curses of ' 
Omnipotence! Will you still support a system, 
(which you do, so long as you do not remonstrate 
against it) which, tram^ng the badge of Christian 
discipleship under its unhallowed feet, acts in dar- 
ing violation of the great precept of its founder, 
< Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them;' can you with any con- 
sistency ask a blessing for the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge whilst your own hands are tainted with 
the plague-spots of slavery, and whi^ the accusing 
voice of our whole church', whispers in their ears— 
* Cast out the beam out of thipe own eye, &c' "— ^ 
Address of the Episcopal Church qf Ohio. . ^ 

In this, as in every thing else, the abolitionists do 
not hesitate to go to Uie greatest extremes. Wl»Ie 
they denounce against slavery, and against fte land 
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on Us account, the most diiteM j«d(rmeiit»; wliUe 
they consign the slave-holder and all who counte- 
nance him to certain damnation; while they call 
upon every Christian, to come forth and aid in the 
prostration of. Slavery — they do not t^rink from 
the practical application of their principles, and re- 
fuse all Christian communion with those who sano^ 
tion what God has sanctioned— ^what the laws have 
sanctioned'-^'-what good men in all ages have not 
hesitated to sanction — domestic slavery. This hold 
and daring step by which every man is sul:^ted lo 
religious proscription, who is not willing to become 
virtually a traitor, and join in conspiring against his 
country and his race, while it excites the indigna- 
tion of the just, appals the weak, and has, when 
joined with their cant, hypocrisy and fanaticism, 
added greatly to the religious power previously en- 
listed beneath their banner. This success encourages 
them to a more ostentatious exhibition of fanaitical 
figrvor. Their columns are almost nasal with caqt; 
and it might fa^ supposed, from the aspect of their 
publications, that the days of Cromwell were re- 
vived, and that his fanatical followers, heated into 
tenfold fury, were abroad in the land. 

It is not however merely to religious feelings that 
they appeaL They publish statements of the con- 
dition of the slaves in the South, made up, either of 
utter falsehoods, or of artful exaggerations, and calcu- 
lated to excite the deepest sympathy in tiieir behalf. 
Particular narratives, embodying fictitious cases of 
unnatural oppression, are extensively circulated; and 
poetical and pictorial representations are added to 
complete the sinister appeal. It is unnecessary to 
aiate that in all this the boldest falsehood is freely 
pressed into service. Representations of an equally 
moving character, and of equal truth, might be 
made up o^ the cases of parental cruelty, or the 
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barbarity of masters to apprentices, in the North- 
ern, or any other section of our, or any other coun- 
try. 

The abolitionists, as another auxiliary in the atr 
tainment of their ends, have succeeded ii^ enlisting 
female societies in their support They sew for the 
x^use; collect money for it; and render it all the 
aid which extraordinary zeal, combined with activi- 
ty and leisure, can yield. When the most pro- 
found intellects in our country regard this exciting 
and momentous suli^ect with awe, we cannot, with- 
out regret, see -ladies rushing boldly into it They 
forget that it is a political subject of the most im- 
portant character: and, easily led away by the re- 
ligious appeals of the abolitionists and the gentie 
and generous, but in this case misguided, promptings 
of their own nature, they unreflectingly lend their 
aid to designs, the tendency and consequence of 
which they are incapable of understanding.- Poli- 
tics is not the sphere in which the sex is either use- 
ful or honored; and their interference with subjects 
of this character, if sufficientiy important to have 
any influence, must have an evil one. It is pecu-« 
liarly to be resetted, that the false eloquence of the 
abolition preachers could ever have attained such in- 
fluence over them, as to render them forgetful of the 
situation of their &ir and gentie sisters oi the South. 
Have they studied the history of St Domingo; and 
are they prepared to let loose upon the refined and 
innocent ladies of ihe Souths the savage negro, inca- 
pable of restraint, and wild -with ungovernable pas- 
sions? Are they aware of the present apprehen- 
sions of the females of the slave-holding statesj 
and are they willing to add another to the fears that 
now haunt their piUows? It is impossible that fana- 
ticism can so far have perverted their sympathies, 
or steeled the holier charities of their nature. 
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The possibility of insurrection and the negroes' 
saturnalia of blood and lust, should appal everj 
female bosom, and deter them from a scheme of be- 
nevohnet so dubious in its character, and so fearful 
in its consequences.* 

But ^e eager {jsmaties have even sought to draw 

^ children into their ranks. For this purpose, they 

have encouraged the formation of children's Aboh- 

tion Societies, ^hey have also published abolition 

magazines and periodicals for children, filled with 

* We marvel that the abatractioM of the abolitionitts con- 
cerning the rights of roan, have never saffgested to ^eir 
female disciples, the propriety of asserting the rights of wo- 
men. The same abstract reasoning wili sustain both. «*AJ1 
men are created free and equal ;*^ and why not, pray, all 
women 1 Why are they debarred the right of votiog,^ the 
right of legislating, the right of holding office! Why are 
they made the depend an t» and slaves of the '* lords of crea- 
tion**-^their civil existence, and even their name being for- 
feited by matrimony t Is this just dealing, in a free country t 
These positions are by no meant nevm. They have been 
seriously urged, as will be seen by the following extract 
from the Free Enquirer: *'Are not all women endowed 
with certain unalienable rights, among which are life,libertT 
aod the pursuit of happiness % Are not governments (both 
matrimonial and legal) instituted among men to eecure these 
rights r Do not marriages, as well as governments, * derive 
their just power from the consent' of the contracting parties! 
♦Whenever any marriage (be it of a king to his subjects, or 
a husband to his wife) ' becomes destructive of these ends,* 
is it not right that it should be dissolved I*' These views 
have not been left to theory. The French revolutionists, 
from whom the fanatics derive their notions of abolition, 
directly undertook to assert the rights of womep. The 
French legislature took up this subject in 1789. '' Succeed- 
ing Assemblies,'* says Burke in his Regicide Peace, ** went 
vthe full length of the principle, and gave a license to divorce 
at the mere pleasure of eUher party^ and at one month's 
notice.'* The reason alleged was '* that women had beea 
too long under the tyranny of parents and husbands." To 
each lengths will these abstractionists carry their insane leal. 
16 
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pietureSy calculated to operate on the imiofomi^ 
and youthful mind. Handkerchiefs, with matter of 
the same character, are printed and distributed. A 
double object is thus attained — whilst these booki 
and handkerchiefis are adapted to their ostensiblie 
purpose, they are found equally suited to excite the 
Ignorant slave. We will mot now pause to com- 
ment on that party-spirit, which scruples not to en- 
list, in oppontion to the established institutions of 
the country, the aid of women and children. Those 
who seek thus to carry a polical .measure, can have 
but little confidence in Uieir clsdms to the support 
of prudent and reasoning men. 

The organization of the party is effective. It con- 
sists of the gener^ society, and those which have 
been subsequently formed Sw the advancement of the 
cause. The latter are divided into state and county 
societies. They have already held several conven- 
tions. In these conventions blacks and whites are 
mingled indiscriminately. 

The more direct means, by which the abolitionists 
operate on the popular mind, are their emissaries and 
agents, and their publications and pictures. Their 
aeentsare generally clergymen. They traverse the 
North, preaching sermons in support of abolition; 
and when they can muster courage, enter the South 
and skulk among the slaves, for the alleged pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel, but in reality to excite 
discontent and opposition. The reader is aware, 
that several of these emissaries have been detected 
in the South; and that justice has been meted out to 
them according to their deserts- One was recently 
detected in the vicinity of Nashville, scattering in- 
surrectionary prints and devices, under the pretence 
of distributing the cottage bible. A number of these 
agents are engaged in travelling through the South, 
and writing Tetters, filled with the most revolting 
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of the slaves. 

The most powerftil instrument of mischief in the 
hands of the abolitionists is the press. A numb^ 
of books, magazines, tracts, and newspapers are pub- 
lished and distributed gratuitously tnrough all sec- 
tions of the Union. These publications are^made 
up with skill and effect; and embody erery thine in 
the ^ape of false statements, hollow declamation, 
and religious cant, which, it is supposed, can mis- 
lead or excite the unthinkine. 

In the accomplishment of meir aims, the abolition- 
ists do not scruple to resort to every measure calcu- 
lated to influence the result. They may be already 
regarded as a political party. It is true, that they 
have 'not, thus far, nominated candidates, and for- 
mally entered the political arena. But they have, 
in those communities, where their strength warrants 
it, procured lists of those opposed to them, and op- 
pose and proscribe them iti political life, whenever 
an opportunity is aflForded. Their complete union, 
and the secrecy of their operations, render Aem 
even now important; and should their future pro- 
gress in the North equal that of the last two years, 
they will be enabled to raise their banner before the 
world. In the attitude of politicai partizans they 
cannot, with their zed, resources, ability, and 
successful recourse to electioneering and religious 
cant and slang — fail to attain a dangerous influence 
and power. 

We have before said, that the abolitionists regard 
nothing as sacred which intervenes between them 
and their object If they can pervert the present 
government into an instrument of acitetion, and 
succeed in their designs upon the Souui, Aey will, 
of course, be satisfied. But should they fail in this. 
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should they find the constitution of the Union an 
^gis for the South, which their eibrts are inade- 
quate to Matter— r-they will not .pause nor hesitate 
to change it They have, indeed, in some of their do- 
cuments avowed their disapproval of the provisipns 
of the present constitution, and their determination to 
advocate such a change as will leave the South open 
to national legislation on the queiMion of slavery. 
This change has been mostiy advocated as a peace- 
ful measure. Should the proposed reform however 
fail, they are prepared to make open war upon the 
constitution, and preach revolution. They have al- 
ready made several direct advances to this. position; 
not insidiously atnd with fear, but openly and before 
all the world. They preach that no law or consti- 
tution can be binding which is opposed to the will 
of heaven; and as they denounce slavery as a sin, 
the inference is plain, that our constitution, which 
sanctions it, has no binding force. 

It is scarce credible that, in this happy country, 
men Can be found willing to avow their treasonable 
hostility to our sacred government; yet such is the 
fact, as will be seen by the following extracts: 

" Suppose the constitution did sanction slavery? 
What then? While there is a God in heaven, can 
WE BE BOUND by any compacts of our own, or 
ANY ENACTMENTS of our fellow worms, to 
sin against him?" — Speech of the Rev, Mr. May^ 
one qf the leading champions of abolition. 

The following passages are from the " Declaration 
of the Anti-Slavery Convention;" and may be Re- 
garded as the solemn and ojScial expression of the 
fixed principles of tiie party. 

^< The guilt of this nation is unequalled by ahy 
other on the face of the earth, 
J^ Every American citizen who retains a human 
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being in invohinttry bondage, is (aceording ta scrip- 
ture) a man stealer J* 

<< ^U those laws which (xre now in force^ cut- 
mitting the right qf slaveruy are. befiwe God, 
NULL AND VOID/^ 

This, is miMt be admitted, is distinct and intelli- 
gible enough. 

If the S^th could be given up to the slaves, and 
the Union still preserved, the abolitionists would 
probably be content But we have every evidence 
q{ their determination, that the Union, with its jHre- 
sent institutions, shall not continue. Their whole 
policy betrays this sentiment Their violation of the 
ri^ts of the South; their efforts to irritate the peo- 
pte of the slave-holding states into acts of hostility 
i^adnst the Union; their anxiety to agitate the dis- 
tracting subject of slavery in the United States 
Districts, and their thousand dififerent schemes of 
ineendiirism and agitation, evidence, — ^not an in- 
difference to the Union — but a fixed and stem de- 
termination to overthrow it 

We have not been left to infer the existence of 
this disposition from their course; they have directly 
avowed it The Human Rights, a paper published 
by the A. S. Society, says — 

<< Abolitionists are probably as fond of the Union 
as slave-holders ; but not of a union to oppssss 
THX poon. jffthis Union is severed, slavery will 
be to blame for it:' 

This declaration is only one i^ innumerable ex- 
pressions of a like character. It cannot be doubted 
that the abolitioaists, instead of feeling disposed to 



* If there be any sach declaration in Soriptare, in relation 
to "American citizens,^ or any other citizens, ws hare been 
MtakU to discoTer it. We have already shown that the 
sedplnre sanetioa ofslatwy is Mipla and distioet. 
16* 
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abandon their schemes, because dangerous to the 
Union, are opposed to the Union from prejudice and 
feeling, and determined, if possible, to oyerthrow it, 
as' the great obstacle in the way of accomplishing 
their own mad designs. 

The abolitionists have disclaimed a desire to. ex- 
cite insurrection among the slaves. If a man should 
thrust a lighted torch into a powder magazine, he 
would find it difficult to convince the world that he 
did not design to produce an explosion. The aboli- 
tionists studiously pursue a course which they know 
must have a tendency to excite insurrection; a course 
for which we can assign no other rational object— 
and yet assure us th&t it is innocent Their Southern 
emissaries, their inflammatory papers, and iheir still 
more iufla:mmatory devices, are all intended for the 
slave-hoMer ! Such assertions exhibit a degree of 
bold presumption, of brassy assurance, for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel. While they 
pronounce the restraints of the law upon the slave 
<< null and void^^^ while they own that their iove 
of union does not extend to the present union, which 
*^ oppresses the poor** — while their professed prin- 
ciples and acknowledged practice all join to prove 
that servile insurrection, instead of being inconsis- 
tent with their sentiments or feelings^ is a part of 
their policy— while all this stands manifest before 
us, we canot but marvel at the boldness which dares 
to deny tlieir desire to see the daves rise upon their 
masters, and assert their freedom at the point of the 
sword. Let the following extracts from their official 
publications Speak for them on this subject: ^ 

"How long can the smiles of Heaven rest on a 
people whp boldly and shamelessly avow their de- 
termination at all hazards to uphold the most foul 
and crushing system of tyranny that ever disgraced 
this tyrant-trodden world? But hush! we must not 
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speak of tjrranny, lest the word should penetrate the 
sealed ear of the bondman ! Mark the reason — aye, 
MABK TBE SEASON. It IS not because your chatrge 
is FAi^SE — ^but because your words may arouse the 
victim. Heavens! is there in free America a class 
IK> basely, cruelly trampled in the mire, that their 
eart must never be saluted with a word of sympathy, 
that^ their rights must never be called in remem- 
brance, lest they should be goaded to uncontrollable 
and murderous vengeance? IF SO, WE SAY, BET- 
TER MEET THEIR VENGEANCE THAN 
GOD^S.*' 

^A very important < truth^ it is indeed, that the 
8lave4iolders are * united as one man in the fixed 
- and unalterable determination to maintain their 
' SIGHTS, and defend their property!* Who attacks 
their ^rights^ or their ^ property?^ Nobbdy. We 
only ask that they should restore to other people 
their * rights' and * property.' *Be the conse- 
quences what they may,' we will noty say the slave- 
holders. THEN YOU MUST TAKE THE 
CONSEQUENCES.. We have done our duty. 

<<The laws admitting thb right op slavery 
are a complete extinction op all the obliga- 
tions op mankind." 

« Suppose the intfeUigence should reach this city 
to-day, that the slaves had risen in insurrection, and 
were scattering dismay and death through the South, 
would not the veriest child know the cause? ' ^ They 
ARE FIGHTING for their FREEDOM,' would be the 
universal cYy." 

" It may be supposed that the press can be shack- 
led, and made to say nothing seriously offensive to 
slave-holders— the wildest nonsense. To effect it 
the nation must pass through the crucible of an- 
archy into a new mode of existence.^^ 
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The following ia the condusion of a narrative of 
the efforts of a slave to e&eape from bdndage. The 
cause of the negro is described with apparent appro- 
bation. 

*^They went on board a vessel; and, during a 
serene evening in that delicious climate, the trader 
reposed himself upon the deck. In the dead of the 
ni^t, the slave contrived to rid himself^f his hand- 
culls, and groped until he graqied an axe; and, thus 
armed, stood 'over the sleeping man. He waked 
him and told his purpose. < Then God have mercy 
on me,' said the slave-trader. < God will not have 
mercy on you, neither will I, V said the slave, and 
beat out his brains." 

We will not^ by multiplying our extracts, aid in 
giving circulatiim to their ravings. We have pre- 
sented sufficient to satisfy the candid reader, that 
the abolitionists, so £aur from entertaining a repug- 
nance to insurrection, have directed their efforts to 
that object, and^pursued a course which has, and can 
have, no other motive. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Sesources and pmoer of the abolitionists — Num- 
ber of Societies — Collections — Publications^ 8rc, 

It rec^uires no profound investigation of the 
character, progress, and resources of the abolition- 
ists to convince us, that the cause of union and order 
has, in them, dangerous opponents. It wiH be seen 
by the following statements, mostly derived from 
their own publications, that their past progress has 
been rapid almost beyond parallel. But a few years 
have elapsed, since tiieir black banner Was given to 
the breeze. At that time the scheme was novel; 
and its advocates were regarded with universal con- 
tempt To what must we ascribe their advance ? 
To the justice of their cause, answers the abolition- 
ist The crusades then are to be regarded with 
admiration; and Mahomet and his fanatical follow- 
ers, whdse progress was even more rapid than the 
abolitionists, are also to be considered as triumph- 
ing in the justice of their cause. Joanna Southcote, 
too, was a true prophetess; and Matthias, by- the 
sanae rule, is entitled to all the reverence which 
some of the fanatics of New York manifested to- 
wards him. Human nature is not always to be de- 
pended on. Few schemes of imposture or fanati- 
cbm are too gross for popular credulity; and when 
talents, wealth, and religious zeal or hypocrisy unite 
to urge a cause, it must bear features singularly re^ 
pulsive if it fails to make pr<2^1ytefiu 
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The abolitionists commenced their operations at 
a period peculiarly fortunate for their designs. A 
protracted peace, our undisturbed tranqoiluty and 
growing wealth, had relaxed the ^ove of eountr3r 
which once characterized our people, had engender- 
ed jealousies between different sections of our coun- 
try, had encouraged religious fanaticism, and engen- 
dered a general discontent, an impatience of the 
monotony of Ihe times, and a thirst for excitement, 
hi^ly favourable to any sdieme of agitation. This 
state of the popular mind has been artfully consult- 
ed, by the alM>Utionists. How &r they have already 
succeeded' will be seen: how br ihey will be p^^ 
mitted to carry their treasonable designs hereafter, 
time must make manifest 

The success of the agitators in organizing socie- 
ties is almost incredible. But a few months^ since 
they were sneered at as << a few miserable fanatics." 
Since that tin^ they have formed societies throu^- 
out all the non-slave-holding states; and are pro- 
gressing in this organization with undiminished 
rapidity. The following extracts state the number 
of the societies to be two hundred and AftV — 
subsequent publications beast of th&kx huitdrej). 

From " Human lights.*' 

<< This new paper is not started as a means of 
pecuniary profit; it is not sent out by any one man. 
Thousands of our fellow citizens haye associated in 
different parts of our country to obtain the freedom^ 
of the skves, — ^yes, of two and a quarter mil- 
lions of Americans, who, shame to tell it^ are in 
this Republic slaves. Already there are numbered 
more than two HUNnmsD Anti-Slavery Societies, 
acting through a central Societyp called 4he ^ Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society/* 
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Ftoni ^^ Human BigJiis.'^ 
** PRO«msw or the Ann-sukYxmr causx. 

<< Dead fish do not swim up stream. We may be 
sore, therefore, that when we see a teftant of the 
water making fine headway agaitui the current, 
there is life in it 

'^ The anti-slaFery eause has made profgress, every 
body knowa. Who-does not remember the ridicule 
that was thrown upon the handful of << Fanatics'' 
in Boston three years aso— upon the twenty-two 
men and two women in New York two years affo— 
upon the fifly or nzty men who met in Philadelphia 
a year and a-half ago— what a fine joke it was that 
such a handful should meet to form an Jlmerican 
Society? Now this same Society numbers 250 
Auxiliaries, in 13 states. 

" Five of these are State Societies*'' 

From the second Jinnual Report of the New 
England •dnti'Staverj/ Society, presented 1 5th 
January, 1834. 

^ What is now the prospect? 

^ A few pens, a few periodicals, a few tracts, and 
a few limited agencies hav^ electrified the nation, 
and already stirred up a mighty host to plead and 
labor for the oppressed. Our cause is rapidly get- 
ting supremacy in New England. It has received 
accession of wealth, of talent, of free and of un- 
conquerable zeal, that insures its speedy triumph." 

From the same publication. 

<< In addition to that Society (American A. S. S.) 
and our own, (New England A. S. S.) we have a 
large number of male and female Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties in various parts of om* land, which embrace 
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the names of thoasands who are pledged to the doe* 
trine of immediate emancipation. These Societies 
are multiplying ,with a rapidity which is truly as- 
tonishing." 

From the Emancipator of August. 
*• PROGRESS OP ANTMLAVERY. 

** Several letters announcing the fonnatioh of aqxUianes, 
and containing copiet of confttitntions end lists of officers! 
must be omitted for want of rodm. The organizatioa of 
Antt-Slavwy Societies ii going on with moat cheerinir ra* 
pidit^. " 

"Id Bennington, Vt, an Anti-Slavery Society was formed 
S. ***?.«**' of July, with 140 members. President, Stephen 
Hinsdill ; ^cretary, James Ballard. A Uberal subscription 
was raised fbr publicauons. ^ 

" In Unien Village, Washington co., N. Y.,.the Qreen- 
wich Aux. Anti-Slavery Society, was formed on the 4th of 
July. President, Henry Holmes; Secretary, Edwin An- 
drews. Large number of members. 

"In Nunda, Livingston co., N. Y., a society was formed 
on the same day, with 160 members. 

" At Oberlin, Loraine oo., Ohio, on the 25th June, an aux- 
iliary was formed with 230 members. 

"Auxiliary societies have been also formed in the follow- 
ing places, not heretofore acknowledged. 
Brunswick, Medina co., Ohio. Geneva, Ashtabula co., Ohio 
Milan* Huron CO., do* Morgan, do. do ' 

\l^^> «, ^^' ^^' KingiBville, do. do* 

Kinsman, Trumbull co., do. JeflTerson, do. do* 

Hartfordi do. do. Hunt^urgh, Georgia co., do! 

S!i^'.|, ^ i^ Claridon, do.^ 'db. 

Greenville, Mercer CO., Pa. Streetsboro', Portaije co.. do 
Butler, Butler co., do. Kinffston, N »* 

W. Middletown, , Pa. Wafe, ' MaS* 

Mount Pleasant Ohio. Andover, Ashtabula co., Ohii. 

Boscawen, N. H. (Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., Pres • Abm 

ham Robertson, Cor. Sec.) ' ' ^^^ 

"Most of those in the above list in Ohio and Pa. were 
formed by the agency pf Mr. James Loughhead. Mr. Joseph 
G. W ilson has been labouring with good success in Medina 
and Huron counties, Ohio. Mr. Theodore D. Weld is lee- 
tunng with his usual success in the towns on the Ohio I^iv^r 
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Mcmt ditieringr Ittye been Die reeolu of hU labours in Wasb- 
iaetoB', P^. and StaebenTille^ Ohio* In the former place he 
MiyendJIftem lectnres and two. addressee to the colored 
people. 

^ Messrs. Phelps and Thompson have recently Tisited 
AndoTer, and notwithstanding^ the forbidding neutrality, 
'Which the authorities of the Tbeologtoal Seminary baye 
thought it important to adopt, there is a hit prospect thai 
immediate abolition will be openly espoused M length by a 
large portion of the students. 

' ** In Middlebury College, Vt., the students are sympathis- 
ing deeply in the good cause." 

From " Human JRight^^' qf September. 

"NEW SOCIETIES. 

<" At the late meeting of the Method ifit Episco- 
pal Conference of New-Hampshire, an Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed of about 70 members, ministers 
of that denomination. 

** In Northeast, Erie co., Pa^, a society has been 
organized auxiliary to the Am. A. S. Society, with 
encouraging prospects. 

" The following are reported as organized in IL 
I. by Mr. Stanton: One at Natick, 125 members; 
a Ladies' Society in that Vicipity, 150 members; a 
Young Men's Society in the same neighbourhood, 
number of members not known; at North Scituete, 
:5520 members; at Valley Falls, 70 memWs. On 
the 1st of August an auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed at Clarksfield, Ohio — John Hough, Pres. 
Thomas T, Husted, Sec 

<* The A. S. Society of Bradford, Ms. was formed 
on the 37th July. Tlev. Gardner B. Perry, Pres. 
Dr. Geo. Cogswell, Secretary," 

Their eollections and resources appear to be al- 
most boundless. They are able to raise any amount 
necessaiy to prosecute, with efifect, their scheme of 
incendiary agitation. Their prominent abettors are 
17 
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^nerally affluent and zealow laeo; aod it appeal* 
only necesMTy to vote that a certain iwin id re^[alr- 
fed, and it ia immediately coatribated. The follow^ 
ing extract is from a late addre^. 

^< Pj&aa BRETHAXNy— -At the last amiual meeting 
of the American Anti-Shivery Society it was 

" Resolvtdy That an effort be made to raise 80,000 
dollars for the use of the Society the present year, ^ 
and that the abolitionists present, pled|^ themselves 
to raise such sums as they may respectively offer. 

« Donations and pledges were immediately ob- 
tained, amounting S14,500. 

<< Additional pledges have since been obtained in 
Boston, to. the amount of 4,00O dollars. Th^ sum 
of 1 1^500 reniainrio be fftifed. As there are knowd 
to be more than two huhdrbp Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties on kindred principles with the American, we 
have no doubt this sum ean speedily be made up. — 
Each society has only to raise 150 dollars, and the 
work is done. We believe that those societies which 
remain unpledged will joj^ully come forward to do 
their proportion, as soon as called on.'' 

This ji^30,000 was exclusively appropriated to the 
support of their publications for one year. The im- 
mense stuns expended on agents, schools, &o. &c. — 
are raised in addition to 4he above. The pecuniary 
resources of the abolitionists, had they no other 
source of power, are sulBcient almost to revolution- 
ize a land. The peculiar position and character of 
our national. Government render an^ direct opposi- 
tion, to the dome^c rights of the Soutii, danger* 
ous; but when a large and well organised party, 
comprising many men of talent and.eaei^, and 
possessed of pe^iwary resources alnftQ0t*«s f^eatas 
those pf the epr^federacy under whiftfi' our pevolu«» 
tiqiwy cflntc^ Wftfl opmiweiicedj.^ars drrceiiy 
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<if&dy agtiiiit tfae TigMs, feeiibgB, and ev^ii the 
^xistenee of eeftain.tnembera of ^ Unioiv*— who 
eaa be so-blind as not to^see the oonsequeiMSes? Who 
oaBnot «ee that sabmission on the part of the Soatfi 
wocrfd end iti: her destitictmn? 

The following, extfa^t from the September Na 
erf the Human Rfighta, cannot. &il to nhdeceive those 
who have hitherto regarded the abolitionists as a 
Ipo^erlest ba»d of oralcontttits^ 

*< SESoiracEs of abolitionists.— =-Thoee editors 
who have complimented Mr. Arthur Tappan as de«- 
fraying nearly the whole expense of the American 
Anti-Slavey Society^ are requested to examine the 
receipts of our Tl^asurer, as published in the Anti- 
Sfavery Recced. The ntMnbers^ of that work, up 
to the present month, acknowledge the receipt of 
#8519,01; of which j8l750 is, or^night be, credited 
to Mr. A. Tappan. Liberal as his donations are, if 
he were to witfadiold them altogetl^r, we believe 
the 'deficiency 'would not long be felt - Even the 
most infatuated siave*>hcdders nrast be blinder than 
we suppose them, if they do not understand by this 
time, that the hearts and purses oi tens of thovr- 
sands are dew^edio this^oftuse.'' 

The resources and power of the abolitionists are 
exhjibited in the nusiber and extent of their public 
cations. Perhaps no party in this country ever ex^ 
pended- as mu^h as the aboMtionbts in publications 
intended to operate on the public mind. We are 
told in one of their reports, that " tte society has 
published one hundred and twenty^two thousand 
copies ^/-wtrious pamphlets, besides the gratuitous 
distribution of copies of the Emancipator and nu- 
merouis circulars. They have also assisted in the 
circulation oFTarge^ works.'' The resources and 
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eoernes of a society whidi can^u ftddilion to ita 
regular ekpenaes, circulate \22fi00 eopies of pam- 
lrfilet8, muflt be much greater than those of any 
political association^ whkh this county has yet wit- 
nessed. The foUowing "Plan of Publication*,'' 
from the August number of the Emuicipator, will 
exhibit the number of their regular puUications and 
the extent of the different editions. 

"This number of the Emancipator is the first 
of the monthly series. It will be issiied to a 
great extent gratuitously. Already 50,000^ copies 
of the small paper entitled HUMAN RIGHTS, 
have 4ieen jient forth, and 50,000 copies of the 
ANTI^LAVERY RECORD, for July.— The 
EMANCIPATOR and the SLAVE'S FRIEND 
will complete the smes for the month. Next . 
month the same series will be repeated.'* 

It must be remembered Uiat these papers are 
gratuitously distributed. Thus it will be seen 
that every week fifty thousand publications, made 
up with great skill, and containing the most inflam- 
matory and dangerous matter-^«re distributed. A 
large portion ~of these, no doubt, inundate the 
South. The remainder are intended for those in 
the North, " who read but cannot reason.^' Who 
can wonder at the results efiected by the abolition- 
ists, when he contemplates the tremendous energy 
of the means employed? 

The following statement is made by the Emanci- 
pator, of the number of papers 4listributed in the 
month of July. ' 



" Haman Rightd, 


00,000 copies, 


A. S. Record, 


60,000 •* 


Emancipator, 
SlaTe*» Friendt 


50,000 " 


36,000 " 



Total, 175,000 
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The Slov^'fS Fritttdt heie ventiooMl^ a poio^H 
cal <fesigo^ ostQMiUy for ohildren^ faut inlmkhd, 
beyond a doubt, in reality, to operate ob tiio tistfta^ 
1% is wrilteQ in^ vtry mmple laiiguiBge, and is diiAo- 
rated witl^ inflammatory pieiure& Its very title 
betrays its real character; aad its contents prove it 
to be intended for. the slave alone. 

It n^st not be supposed that the publieatioas of 
the Anti-Sla^^ry S9ciety, comprise all the periodic 
cala which sfistain their principles. The feUowing 
extract from Ibe £mancipalor will correct any eveh 
erroneous impiio»uoAi^«-^^ Asdong the' things that 
eocour^fie . us> not thj»^ \ea^ is tlM rapid increase of 
anti-slavery pireases. Nearly half the newspapers 
m our Q^hange list, about one hOndred^ adnait arti- 
cles. &iypurable to emanQipation, and a large number 
of them are decidedly anti^lavery. We ^all en- 
deavour soon to exhibit a liM of the anli-slavery 
newspapers in the United States/** 

It is impossible- that any reasoning man, can con- 
templiite i^ resouTjces apd activity of the abolition- 
ists, and lyonder at tbejr progress. It is impossibit 
that any patriot can view, m cpnnectioB, thair part 
success, their pveaeoft , energies and activity, and 
their foture pnc^spi^tsy witbwt coming to the con- 

* In Uie list ef asci^l^very paMieatioos sdrsrtised by the 
Society, W6 fin* e)im«AB vi V^ diffsmit pnUicsttoosy 
piipts, ^.^ offers (gj b^ . Tt>e f9ll9wiag are some of the 
articles adyertised* . 

'** Picture of \ sfaicih ctialdS, witli th6 nfegro^s complaint, 
in poetry. Oar coantrymen in chains, with poetry, by It 6« 
Whittier. 

f> Anti-Slavery handkerchiefs, ornamented with 4 cuts, and 
extracts from the Slaye'a Friend, printed with indelible ihk, 
price 50 cents per dozen. 

** Anti-Slavery Seals, giving a fair impress of a slave ia 
chains on sealing wax, price, single, 30 cents. 

** Plaster images of a slave in chains, price, single, 50 ots«" 
17* 
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ekwioD) ibaij ritiier -tiris btnd -^ ^itors must be 
enudiedy or ^the Union abandoned. They eannot 
exbt together. 

Let tSe South look to it We have demonstrated 
that the advocates of abolition are neither few nor 
feeble; that they are wealthy, powerful'and united; 
possessed of a number of inihiential presses; and 
led on by men whose intemperate zeal is only 
equalled by thenr Qntirtng energy. Their strength 
is despised . because it is not known. Let him who 
takes an interest in liiis matter exaiAine the open 
evidence of facts; let him observe the extended and 
' ihsidious operation of presses, agents and societies; 
let him mark the progress and results of these ef- 
forts for the .last few years; akid then, if he is stin 
incredulous, and still secure, he may sleep on, until' 
he is roused by the glare of the midnight conflagra- 
tion, or startled fay the whoops of tiie negro at his 
chamb^ door. 

Let the North beware. Let not the wise and 
well affected regard the operations of the incen- 
diaries witiit a sneer. The Union and its glories, 
1}ie commerce and manufactures of the North, liie 
peace and safety o[ the South, the tranquillity, integ- 
rity, and honour of our country are iii peril— in im- 
minent peril. If the abolitionists are permitted to 
make the North the scene ^ a war&re the most 
^" ::d6adiy upon the Sou^li— It is vMn to afiect ieno- 
rance of the resulta-^separation is inevitable. i¥e 
repeat, thejf must 6e crwhed ortht^ Union aban- 
doned. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The eourse^fthe •MeKHonists prevents abolition 
---^ggravatea the condition of the slavesy fyc, 

Th£ alxditionists never deign to weigh the con- 
sequences of their actions. They determine that a 
peculiar course, is required by an accordance with 
their sublimated notionis of alMtract right, and pur- 
sue it, wholly regardless of the results.-^ Are they 
mad, or guilty, or both? Think they that they can 
deluge our land with bk>od^-add' preserve their " 
souls from the crimson taint of murder? Think 
they that they eati unloose rapine, and lust, and 
slaughter upon their native country — and that her 
shrieks will not rise to Heaven against them? Not 
responsible for iiie consequences of their madness! 
It has ever been the^ plea of the bigot and tjrrant 
The darkest crimes on record have fieen committed 
under the frenzy, real or affi^^ted, of fanaticism. 
-Cities have been wasted, realms destroyed, in the . 
name of (Jod. But will God hold them guiltless 
because ytohmXy was added to guilt, and His holy 
name impiously borrowed to sanction a wanton 
waste of the blood of his creiatures? ' 

In the responsibility incurred by the abolitionists, 
the consequences of their policy to tlie slave, will 
not be the lightest sutide. If slavery be the evil 
tbey prescri^, how much have, they to answer for 
in its perpetuation. If abolition be a benevolent and 
holy scheme, liow can they be justified for the pros* 
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tration of eyery reasonable hope of final emancipa- 
tion. They are the real anti-abolitionists of the land. 
They are the worst foes of Hie slave.- Their mad- 
pess has riveted hb chains; and if his. freedom be 
ever attained, it will l>e when their reckless opposi- 
tion to the rights of the South is forgotten. 

They admit that the slave can only be emanci- 
pated by his master: To effect that result, the master 
must be convinced and coJSicUiated. What mcia^urei 
have they taken to persuade or win |uiO-into their 
views? They havfe trampled upon his rights — ^n- 
danigered his prqpertyr-KleoouBoed him iiv the vil^t 
billingsgate the language can afford — *^xeited hia 
slaves to discontent, and endan^rod his life, ai»l t)^ 
honour of his wife an4 daughters. Are iic^t these 
most winning persuasives to abolition! Is not thin 
policy cerptain to soothe the feelings, sway the^seinti- 
ments,. and insure the confidence of the slave-holder? 

<< The truth is, ^nd it must be oppressed no 
longer — we have b^ea hired to ab^t oppressipn, to 
be'flie tool of tyranis-^U} look on <joolly, while ten 
millions of our brethren h^ive been shipped ofcevery 
right, and wqrsib than Mmiocasn.^^ — -Fir*i w/2h^ 
rmal ReparU ■ 

" The man who seizes, another iur New York, $^^ 
drags him into boikU^, (alluding to the l^^^l arrest 
of a fugitive slave, under the constitution of t^ 
United States) whatever Imvs ht^nay^hfitit in his^ 
favour J is to be REi&ARDJEa) AS A BOBBER 
AND PIRATE !''—7SiVt 

" Slave-holding is pijiAcv,. equally atrocious with" 
slave-trading; and if there, is any difference iii erhyii-* 
nality, slave-holding, IS thj^ weASx of ?bb twqI" , 
^^Speech o/Mr.JPht^ps. 

^ << The slave-states. Ace saiH>Ms^ And abpost ei^ery. 

village family is a brothBl.^'—-i(p«e€A^A&"- Thortis* 

' But why ^hoold we multiply quotsntions? Sufke 
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it that they never speak of th^m^ save to calumniatd 
and abuse them — never address them but in the genr 
tie and paternal language of " robbers,'' " pirates,*' 
** tyrants," " monsters," ^* wretches," and other epi- 
thets of an -equally conciliatory character. And 
can these men affect to believe that this course is 
{prompted by a smcere demre to persucuie the slave^ 
holder to free his slave! 

The very act of interference itself is a violation 
of their rights, and an outrage on their feelings. If 
th^re existed a disposition in &vour of emancipation, 
this act of indelicate and insulting interference, this 
pragmatical and irritating violation of the ri^ts and 
proprieties of social life, would be certain to extin- 
guish it If slavery be an evil— who so likely to 
know it as these who live in the midst of it? If 
slavery be cruel, the Southern p^ple lack neither 
religion nor benevolence, and would be just as likely 
to feel the " gentle dint of pity" without, as with, 
Tituperation and insult Previous to the movements 
of the abolitionists, in many parts of the South, a 
disposition favoaraUe to emancipation prevailed. 
They would, if undisturbed, have done all that was 
possible. Foreign interference, while it" has natu- 
t^ly irritated the South, has rendered any act tend- 
ing to eneourage abolition, altogether dangerous and 
imprudent They will not allow strangers to in- 
trude to their fire-sides and kiei them into certain 
measures; and if th^ were so singularly destitute of 
manly spirit, they cannot be ignorant that such a 
policy would be attended with inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

The abortionists have been at work for yeara; 
they have, probaUy, expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; they have enlisted the sympathy 
and aid of misguided thousands — ^yet what good have 
they done? Have they liberated a «lave? Not one! 
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On thf) eontrary^ the process of iadividiial emanci- 
pation haa been wholly checked. Have they con- 
▼inced of Converted a singly slaveholder? NOT 
ONE! And those who before encouraged the hope 
of eventual emancipation— jiow regard the scheme 
and its authors with abhorrence* If tneir policy have 
not succeeded iniattainit^ a single advantage^ why 
persist in it? If their past ^xention^ have not ,woii 
over a sihgle slave4K>ld^9 their Aiture ^fibrts can- 
not Why then agitate and endan^^r a nation; why 
expend thousands, not poly without benefit, but with^ 
out the reasonable hope, however reteote, of fuUHre 
advantage? 7%^ ^naw that they caai^iM; win the 
slave-holder into the support of their schemes; why 
persist in their present pc^icy? Beoaose the preteaoe 
is aSected^— is the mad^ of deep and dan^rous d%r 
signs upon the slaves. The abolitionists are not gU 
Insane; tHey dp not ^pend theiir money^ exert their 
talents, and waste their time, in a hopeles$ and ^h^ 
surd attempt, to win the master. Tb^. car^ not ^or 
his aid. Years ago th^y said in the Emancipator, 
^< Slavery ivill never be abolished until it is doxH 
BY THE SWORD,, or ike /ear qf the award;'' 
and added, that <^ the slaves will ^oon be freeJ' 
This was then, and still is the potKoy. They cry 
peace, peace — but pursue a course which is desigiied 
to end^ and must end (unless the South erect heisdf 
and interpose ^the lonly shield which can Ward. off 
the blow,) in a servile war, aad render the.whc^ 
South a Pandemonivan, from which the shout of 
exulting rapine,, and the «hriek of amrder and vio- 
lation will go forth. 

<<But tlie sl^ve has cause toj*epro^ the aboli- 
tionist^ not n\erely for the prp^fvatiN^i of ^ future 
hope of emancipatioa, but for the aggravation of his 
present condition* It isJmp^ssible that the intern^ 
perate advocacy of tfa^ en|anci|^a4ioa :of the slave^^ 
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can &il to exdte the prejudice and ilKfbeling of a 
majonty of the slave-holders; and it la equally im* 
possible to prevent a share of those feeiinss being 
extended' to the unfortunate o^'ect of the abohtioniet's 
benevolence. Even where the irritating inlerference 
of'the i^litioiiists<is inAifficient to alienate the kind- 
tesa of the master front the siapve^ it succeeds in ere* 
ating danger dsd suspkuoo. The slave, misled by 
his new m^nds^y becomes discoatented and refirac-* 
iory ; the jxtaster loses his coA^enee^ and measures 
of preeaiutjoi» and res^aint become absolutely ne-> 
eeMury. The Gharfeston Courier, qieaking of these 
fruits of aboHtibn, sayj :-*-<< It is certain that their 
labours thus ftir have produced only evil to the race 
'^ieh tiiey haire selected as the objectar of their de*- 
vilish p^ikmihrcpy. At the North they have raised 
^e mob against the property and lives of their sable 
protegtsj and at the South they have only added to 
the rigor of the code noiry and caused a repeal of 
laws permitting emancipation/^ 

An6tber>'moderatB imd r^speetabla Southern jour- 
nal says,— ^^ They oertaii^ cannot be assured of the 
detestation in which they are already held by the 
free blacks of the South, whose happiness and liberty 
fliey have seftsiMy abridged, atid whose lives, \a 
some instances, they have put in jeopardy. Even 
tiiose of the slaves who have heard of tlvem, curse 
their names as the authors of numerous vexations 
wad privations to w»I»eli they are new necessarily 
subfCKsted* Tlie tuquisitorial visits^ patrolet?, searches, 
cottfinemeBt to pkhtations-*^^ refusal of usual in* 
dulgences, aaid the exaction of additional duties, are 
all the fruits of fanaticism. The blacks, who see 
and know th» cause, would, be as read]y to inflict 
summary vengeaiiic^ upon Tappan, Oarrison^ Ceac, 
Thompson, and their co-labourers, as their masters. 
Bo the incendiaries kiiowthat they are absolutely 
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riveting the chains tiiey profess to wish to see 
loosened? We should think not But let them be 
satisfied that such is the facf 

The following from the Richmond Inquirer is also 
entitled to attention. 

^^ These men are not only impertinent, but per- 
nicious intermeddlors. They net only bring mis^ 
chief upon the whites, but they -aggravate the rery^ 
evils which they profete to rem^y TThey strengthen 
the cord of slavery itsel£ • They conmel ps to tresEl 
them with a severity which is as painnil to the riave 
as it is irksome to the owner. A regard for our own 
security must impose upon them additional cestric- 
tions-«-and in case these vile miscreants should ever 
succeed in raising rebellion among Uiem, they alonc^ 
will be held responsible, in the eyes of God and 
man, for all the blood which will flow. It is thus 
that .they are doing serious mischief, both to^the 
whites and to ihe bkcks — i^gravating the veiy evil 
which they profess to palliate.'^ 

In confirmation of these statements we subjoin an 
extract from the address of the members of the 
African Methodist Church of Baltimore. 

" We do most firmly atkl sincerely believe, that 
the dissemination of inflammatory appeals addrepaed 
mainly to the prejudicefs and passions, without re- 
ference to reason, instead of promoting the object 
professed to be had in view, will great^ aggravate 
the evils already existing, and/H'eate others of a,£ur 
more alarming and calamitous nature; will render 
the situation of that portion of the coloured people 
now in possession of liberty, av^liy precarious — 
rivet the fetter still more cleiaAy on the slave, and 
jeopard the prosperity and happiness, nay, the life 
itself, of the whole population of the southern states, 
both white and black. 

^The conviction thus expressed is the rational 
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CRumeqiietice <yf cool and deliterftte inflection on the 
sobje^ when contemplated abstractly and without 
re^srd' to actual occurrences; but it has been power* 
fWljrfcorrobortrted by the devdopements which have 
sjre^y attended the ^fibrts of the licentious and 
B9i€^md6d £itnati(*ism how in progr^As. But a short 
time 'lia8= elapsed sihtee all of us were permittisd to 
woirship G»od undisturbedly in our own sanctuaries, 
UQfder our own vine and fig-tree-^ince we were 
jnxotected in the enjoyment of civil privileges, and 
allowed a common partibipation with our white 
bftethren, in many of the comforte of domestic life. 
Now> in many sections of the country, both north 
anrd south of us, our congregation ' for religious ex- 
ercfises is eitiier p*ohibi5d altogether, or watched 
with a jaundiced eye; the civil blessings with which 
We were measurably favoured are denied or re- 
stricted; our most innocent actions are exposed to 
the scrutiny of suspicion; and Our homes and fire- 
sides threatened with ruin. 

**^lnflueneed by these' considerations, and deter- 
mined by jfche harmless rectitude of Qur deportment 
to manifest "Our heartfelt and unconquerable abhor- 
reftce- of the att^icious attemptis of mistaken, hot- 
headed Zealots to plunge the country into anarchy 
' and discOrd, and to deluge'it with torrents of blood, 
we do hereby sacredly pledge ourselves not to re- 
ceive any of. the vile, mischievous, and ince^cliary^ 
pdblications,^ now so industriously scattered abroad; 
to atrest the circulation of such as may come Oioder 
our observation — >of which we respectfully tek the 
postmasten^ to take notice-^rand todestroythem with- 
out perusal;' and, iii fine,.by every effort within our 
power, tp put a period to the operations of this en- 
gine of blooddied and torture. We do most earnesdy 
entreat those over whom we have any contrd or 
influence, either officially or iais friends, to co-operate 
18 
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wkh us ii;i the ^ppremon of this mofit perniems 
— this fatal evil — to lend their, most ^rde.Dt tod 
cheerful endeavours, to prevent the diffusion of.a 
n>irit of insubordination and rebellion. A^d being 
fuUy persuaded that our opinions faithfully and tndv 
reflect those of the church tp which we are attacfaeoy 
we do.ii;ios^ unifeigoedly and anxiously beseech those 
engaged in the propagation of abolition principles^ 
and uie distribiAion of . abolition tracts^. pmodicals^ 
and pamphlets, to abstain, from their unasked isid 
unwdcome interference in our coneerns^and if they 
have a spark of compassion, sympathy, or jj^ian- 
thropy in their bosoms, to permit us to enjoy our 
existence in security and peace.*' . . - 

, To this eloquent and a&cti^g appc^— ^his pa- 
thetic detail of the^- suffering visited upon the 
blacks of the South, by the sinister efforts of Jtheir 
Mae friends — the abolitionists alone c^ould be in* 
sensible. Careless of the consequences,- they gp on. 
The union of the States may be sundered by their 
madness — still they persist; 4he afflicted patriots of 
their country beseech them to forbear-*-but they 
heed it not; the unhappy objects of their aiiected 
benevolence implore them to desist-<— but onwaipd 
still, over the trampled constitution, the. peace, the 
hopes, and the happiness of their countryythey utride 
forward to their object. Such is their philantbr<^f * 

* A late number of the EmaDcipalor contains the Tollowing 
article. It will be eeen that the abolitioniets are aware of the 
drsadfiil eeneeqneneer of their pbHcy-— bat are determined to 
•efsevere ialL ItwiU bs«een alao that^hi)* thev«dcndw- 
ledge the calamitous teadea^^of 4heir oonrto^ theif-oaly ■»* 
aponse is — **J>/ them drive out mtsaionarios and schoiQlo 
teachers— bury the ker of knowledge— double the fetters, ^nd, 
leogfthen this^lftsh.^ Such is their kindness and atfecdon for 
tke slsvM* 'Pbel«dit^oc«tni4iS attoo sokMOWlsdged to be; not io^ 
convi^^ the slave-NkHr^totitckatMte otlnT8>'afainit'Mm.' 
<'To usp t^ ^^rJma4lla8s<all4o|^|lf^|y'of^l^J9^«€Nh€^ 
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They would wade to their purpose throu^ a sea of 
kindred btood— cheer on the hell-hounds of civil 
war, and in their horrible triumph, while the shrieks 
of an expiring land ring in their ears, wave above 
the scene the crimson and reeking banner of Phu 
lanihropy! 

an argnmeoi to nmae the Christiaii world against tke sin of 

^ TkeJruUs o/'.iMt/ionwm.-*Som« enemies of immediate 
enaneipation, with great apparent delight, point us to the pre- 
mmA state of ^ South. •There^* say they, ^ we fold yon so. 
See the masters exasperated^ and rseaoting all their pwposes 
of ultimate emancipation. See the slare boand in double 
fetters. See the free coloared man persecuted* and trembling 
with fear of banish Aeiit or death. See the schools for the 
eoloured people all shut, and the last rays of hope and know- 
ladge bk^ted OuS^toga&er* See oTery Northern man who had 
vi^Ued the South on an errand o£ merey, fleeing fop hia lile. 
- This is the fruit of your labouie.* 

*^Some, we can hardly call them friends of the oppressed, 
may be persuaded by such arguments to gire over. They 
^ may ^say, * We have borne oo* testii&ony; but it is of no avaH ; 
now, therefore, let us wash our hamdaof the gnill, and leans 
tiie slaye-bolders to themselves*' Not so, brethren-*-we have 
more to do.^ Thousands of payers are going up to God daily, 
from those who in the midst of Slavery, have not bowed the 
kaee^ to BaalT for ear peraeveretnee* Let them drive out mis- 
alenaries and sohool-4eaeber»^bai7 the key of knowledge- 
double the fetterSf and I'eegthen. the iMh.. Let thwi detirqy 
or banish every m?in who will not receive^ on his forehead 
the brand of the monster— />«rpeiu9/ slavery.— -Wh^t is the 
language of €rod*s providence to us 1 Clearly this : 7b us€ 
Ift^ nery madneu aniertUy^tftht shve^holderB as an argument 
ia fwm^ CkrUa^ umH a^nriVui BIN OF SLAV BBY.'* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Course of the abolitionists a violation ef the 
Constitution — Jin infraction qftht rights and 
the laws of the South, ^. -"/ 

In discussing the subject of Domestic Slavery in 
this country, it is proper that we should refer, spe- 
ciidly and distinctly to the sovareign rights of the 
•SMtliern states on this question ^nd all minoi* qm$r 
tions arising from it It is, however, gfcarcely ne- 
cessary to prove what is not doubted, or to urge the 
truth of assertion^ which bo individual in the couo- 
tty will Tenture to deny. - 

The rights of the SoPuth do not exist under, but 
over J the Constitution. They existed before this 
.Government was called into being. The Consti tu- 
ition is rather sanctioned by them, than they by the 
Constitution. Had not that instrument adnaitted 
tjie spvereignty of those rights, it Would, never have 
itself been admitted by lEe South. €t bowed in 
deference to rights older in their dale^ stronger in 
* th^r 'daims, and holier in their 4lsrt;ure, than any 
which the Constitution of the confederacy can 
boast 

Let no man then deceive himself \JX hiiA not 
think that the rights of the South may be changed 
by a change of our national Constitution. Those 
rights are out of the reach of the nation as a nation. 
The confederacy may crumifole to pieces, the Con- 
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8litattoitiiM9t^pi88ftWay^*^bot ikem righls wttt ve* 
m»in uiudiakea-^will exist whilo the Houtii exiata—* 
and wkfta^they faU<^the South will perkh widi 
tben. 14 will he admitted, that the stalM which 
eateced into the eompaot of Union were poooeflsod, 
iadividually, of full oovereiffnty, and were as inde-» 
pendent of any and all earthly power as. nationa can 
he. If they were not thus sovereign and indepen- 
dent, they bad na authority or power to enter into 
the artides of confederation* 

It wi^ be admitted, that in entering into this oon- 
federaoy^ and in adot>ting the Genstitution of 1787, 
&ey lost none of tfaeir exclusire right of legisla- 
tion on the subject of domestic slawry in their own 
borders, but remained, as to that qitestiMi| as 
9aTerei^ and independent as at first 

It will be admitted, that instead of losing any 
of their high and sayoreign power on Ae subject 
referred te, th»k penrer was expresriy resenred both 
in the articles of confederation and in the Constitu* 
tion of tibe. United States, and that the non-slaye- 
hiding states not only admitted and sanctioned it, 
but b^ind themsrives to restore fugitive slares 
from the South, and to secure a representation based 
upon thftjlaVtt populatiiHa. 

U will bQ admitted, that the rights of the slare* 
hiding states on ti^ snUeet of slay€ry,4iave neyer 
been surrenddted, neirer been questiei«ed, never been 
weakened near diminish^; that they ave, in rela^ 
tion to that qu^tion, what they were hf^re they 
entered into the eottfedteratim, soverei^ and iade^ 
peodeot; and that the non-^lavebpldiQg slal^ ar^ 
in reference to the same question, what they were 
before that^ oompaet— ^oreiffin eeimmunities^ 

Virginia or Soutii Caronna^ then, has, in refer^ 
enc^ to th? subject 6f . slavery, no more connexion 
with us than l^ia oi^ trje^t ^ritftini w^ b«iY^ 90 
' '18* 
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gceafer Tif^t to interfere with iier cbmestic kgisEa^ 
tion OR- the subject of riavery^ tha^ with the inter- 
nal relatioaa of Uioae kingdoma; nor is she under 
any greater obligation than they would be, to .sub- 
mit to such interference, without vindioating her 
rij^ts, and punishing thcMse who dare to disturb her 
tranquillity. ^ . - 

' If a Northern State directly yiidates these fights^ 
(MT permits, her citizens to do so,* t^ not ooljr 
breaks the compact, but makes it tiie duty of tl^e 
injured stiftte to defend hei^elf, as an independent 
ft^te should, from a violation of ^ lier sovereigat^. 
-The non-slaT^olding states entered ikito this 
union with their eyes open. They knew that the 
compact was subject to this reservation. They 
pledged themselves to observe iti Every thing 
sacred to us as patriots, Ammoans, and men stands 
pledged for our honourable adherence to the faith 
then plishted^^the promise then solemnly and un-^ 
derstandingly extended. 

- Did our lathers right? No union coiild have beea 
effected unless the rights of the >Sou<Ji had been 
thus secured. Conscious of this, they were willing 
to suffer what they could not cure, and gave their 
sanction to the only unioi> that couid have been 
formed. ' The result h^$ shown that they ' mere 
right Our people have prospered. The :£*iends 

. of freedom, luimanity, and reli^umthrou^^iout the 
world, hgve reason to rejoice m the eon^omise 
then entered into, : - "'• 

- The North is not recqtxmsible, moraUy nor pcditi* 
calty, for tiie existence of alavery in this country; 

' * The sovereij^ who rafiiseB^^ta eaaae a repavation to be 
made of tha, damage caused by bis aubjeet, or to paaisb the 
guilty, or,^ in short, tp deliver him up, renders himsplf Id 
some measure an acopmplice ip ^e injury, and becomes re- 
spoasible for iU-^Vatt^a Law ofNidimu: 
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H: never had, hiui not nour, and neifer wUt have, 
power ovei^ the subject If it be a sio, the Mame 
rests ndt upon the North — if it be a curse, the 
North, at least, is not blasted by it The North 
hais not been compelled to pay for the support of 
the South; she has not been taxed to encourage her 
labour, nor have her exports passed through her 
ports and given the breath of life to her commerce. 
The North need not trouble her conscience nor 
excite her sjoripathiea, in relation to the sins or the 
afflictions of the South. The South will bear her 
afflictions with what fortitude she ihaj; and as for 
the sins which excite so holy a horror in the bosoms 
of Jthe ^ immaculate abolitionists, she will take care 
that the North is not burthen^ with any accounta- 
bility for them. Let the North stand offy and all 
will be. well. 

Itought not to be necessaiy to urge the obligation, 
which requires us to regard, with reverence, the 
sacred charter of our national existence. It ought 
not to be necessary to remind ainy portion of our 
^eople> that honour,* probity, patriotism reouire 
us to observe* its provisiohs. If the violator or the 
law be entitled io punishment and abhorrence, what 
should be the penalty of him who strikes at the 
source of all lawj who would tear asunder the 
hond which unites millions 1iaq[)pily together, and 
leave our (iountry^o all the horrors of jarring an- 
archy and lawless violence? If any thing be ^nti- 
tied to reverence or regard, it is our sacred Consti- 
tutidii — 4he barrief which protects us from popular 
turbulence; from intestine war, . from social and 
political confusion and collision. The consequence 
of its downfall or of the violation of its provisions, no 
•fancy can adequately conceive. All that we desire 
as a people is attained— all that we fear is avoided, 
by its aid. Let it be destroyed^ whether by open 
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vkJfince^ ^ uMiidkaitv ofip^it^nv Miijt whfvt will 
the oona^u^nees terminate? Will the yioUitor {^aosci 
there; or, having trampled an thp charter of tha 
country^ will he strike at those pf the states «id 
break down all the barriers whiofa proteet weakncM 
and innocence from, lawless and bnital ^iorte? Xxst 
the principle be established, that a direct and sQleam 
political compael may be vaoatad, i^i^out mo^al 
offence, by schemiBg ^d ambitiQi^ indiyiduals'— ^ 
and haman foreaight caimot aaticipate thercabmi-* 
ties which will ensue. 

There may be, particularly is thiSf^Oiwitry, trea- 
son without overt crime, which, thou^ secured 
from the penalty of our lepient code^-^is still, in 
tiie eye of reason and justice^ and befsflre GqA and 
man, the basest tjreason. An eyasion of an obliga* 
tion is as great a moral offence as its viplation. Tl^ 
prosecution of an insidioua^ but energetic war upon 
the slave-holding members of the UnioQ— upon 
their liberties as states, and their exlstenoe as e«m^ 
munities, must be regarded as a erime of the moat 
dangerous and guilty ch^^acter. Tfee traitor who 
stabs at the life or honour of his country, in the 
mask of piety, and from behind a legal quibble, ia 
as guilty as ti^ie open desperado who strikes* at h^ 
in the face of day, and before all the world, * . 

Th^ abolitionists^ ki urging their de^ignf against 
the South, are guilty of ii^ii^ngthe aekoQwledged 
riffhts of those states; of disregardiiig their own 
solemnly pledgjed faith to obs€»*ve those rights, ^ 
sanctioned by the Federal coeipaeit; and of violat- 
ing that sense of prquriety and duty, ^hiefa requires 
that we should respecl; iW dmaestip privilege and 
pursuits of others. 

Can this course of oonduot result in any advam- 
tage to the x>bjects of their beneyolene^y or to their 
white, brethren ^^f the South? Jt m^aoes evil to 
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both.' It aeeb to t&ei eVil. It looks to rerohi* 
iixm; it teodiei that the Constitutioii is << null and 
.voidy^? when opposed to their schemes; andcontem- 
pMtes the pttMrtration of erery ri^t^the dissolution 
of evrery tic, 9S&d the disregard of every obligation 
between th^ and the object of their ill-omened 
ambition; 

'The Southern states have passed laws, prohibit- 
ing the dissemination of >ineendiaary pumications 
within their borders, and denouncing severe penal^ 
ties against the offenders. In some states the offence is 
4»pital, and is punished- with death. The abolition- 
ists, who send isuchpiiblitatioiis into the state, vio- 
late these laws and incur their penalties. It is of 
no cohaequence in what maimer they commit the 
crime, whelher through the medium of the mails 
4or by private emissaries; it is eaually unimportant 
whether they are within the boraers of the state at 
the time. they committed the outrage upon its 
4iaiws — the crime is equaHy great, and equaJly cer- 
tain. It'^^miy be alleged, in extenuation of the 
(^nee,'that the <^ender is beyond the reach of 
justree: the same plea would^ palliate the crime of 
^e fugitive murderer; The offence is committed; 
the laws are violated; the crime is registered in 
heaven; and the criminal stands accountable to his 
own conscience and to God, as a felon— one who, if 
•justiee hid - its way, would -perish mgnominiously 
cm the scaffolds Such is the nature of the proceed- 
ings of the abolkionists. They are guilty of a 
CAPITAX x^HiME'^a mme which is regarded, by 
these audiorised to decide, its equal in guilt and 
peril, to MURDER. Yet tiiey ask and obtain the 
a^d of Christians; th^y call thewiselves philanthro- 
yifASf idid eiFJPM)t the praise and support of th6 
ioveiB of virtue, peaee, and order. ^ 
/ Sorclear^.fttid.9li0tiaet is their offence, so iiiU IJie 
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^mdhnoef el ifls 4ominiflBiofi^ that, ^anddlthey* We 
fbttnd.mthia the fabt«leiii^o£ the 8tatoii^vhOBe:km^ 
they have violated; they would he at anee^arrMed, 
toM, and dmibtleas Hoaad gvilijr and hung. Xq- 
deed^ as it it, there are gueat doiibti whet^sr the 
Southere. states' inaj not demaind tbon from tib^ 
states in which they now reside, ad Jugitives Jrotn 
fuMcA. .Many profound jurtBtS' reguti ^e right 
of ^ South t^ demand, and the dii^ ^f the N(nrt& 
to give upf. these yi<dators o£ the law, asi dear and 
uoauestionaiUe. - t 

The following aUe expocdtion of these >:]efr9^ 
extracted from^ mt New York Cbuijer andr £nqiiH^ 
er,^ inerits an attentive perusaL 

'*If Ta{^)afi be guilty of riolafionof-tiie laws^ 
the South,, andi can be prroved guilty,, k^ some of 
the Soutliern exequtives detfiand hta» as) a eriminal ' 
iM: the hands of oor cseeutive,. and if their- demand 
be legial he will doubtless he surrendered. 

f < If the distribution of inflanmatory and sedL- 
tious papers iA ^ny SootherA state, be an. ofienee 
i^ainat. their lawsy and U it can be prcrvei tl^i^t 
Arthur Tappan has delivered or caused to bfi dae 
livered, in such sl«^ or states^ papers coming witii* 
in the bciliring of th^ ena€Jtine»tSrH-4hen we helieire 
thsit on such charge he tnay be le^lly demanded, 
fl^nd must besucrendeved. 

^^The objections to this are: Firsify^ that tkie aJt- 
ledged offence Js not here oipiUL^ Buit what of ^«t? 
^ In some of our states, rape? iftin^ while ia othera it 
' M z capital felony. But let a rayisfaer commit his 
crime in a state wbereiri. that crime ia pufiished-^^^-aa 
it should be punished every where^-*with^ dsatk^ 
and let him suhse<|iiieifttly to thi* cecnaussio% escs^ 
intoa state by \thojBe«naietmef)it that pttniah^neotie 
milder — that ra.yiakw might be . demanded, mmk 
wiould beiX^ed^ ^ be tried^ and if gu3ty|, t^ sofler, 
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aofoidiagitte ;c9de ^f tlbti«l«le Wlieiiein the oflfaboft 
iroaqiflaiiUed. , . . 

^jTlprefcD^ey if Artki^r-Tappan Jias committed in 
dK^ aii9rt>f tfie Southerot states, a crime pqnished 
ijMptelillf ^^auch stalejB or«tate-^lie may bedemand-! 
a04Pd mnat b^eaonrimd^i^ to be tried and to aulfer- 
--if prov^ ^iity-'^Hwt^cctfduig to the Jaifa of that 



.f< Again (it^iaieokiteiided that the crime. of Ajtthiir 
Tqqpsm-rHif a orime by the tlawa of any'^Uthefn 
state— 40'QOt comoutted in that #tate. 

^In imsw^ to vthis.statemeiit,'we mil .first ad- 
izaaiceaa a^guaiQot, and t most strong one, wbichhas 
been J>roi|ghtto beicr on this point before, as we find 
by 9n article in the .Charkaton Courier, wherein it 
i^^d^owNifltiate^T-Htbat in £2ingland the author ei m 
libellous paper istried by the iaws and jur^ of the 
plaae wherein the libellous pap^ is delivered atth6 
post offiftQ— not ^t the i^s«e '\^er(e it is comijosed. 
And tbat^su^ author -is transferred by the sheriff of 
his<own^co.ttnty .to the ^s^heriffof thtt next adjoining, 
tiU he be ^eliv/iHwd for trial at the place wherein th^ 
Kiel was e^mmitited biy the df^liierv qf the libels 
l^m9jMp$r,ut,ihe Qjfiee, Now if uiia be true of 
UMlous >p<iper4 it i^ much more true of MdiHous 
p0ppfi0li^ if the d^Uvery of these papem be-aedi-) 
tious at Charleston, the crime of Sedition was com- 
mitte4 aj^^pip^rleston, and Arthur Tappun ma|y be 
demanded 1o /take his . trial fpr sedition At Oba^esr 
ton«~ And V^ tM»*ta^ ae weha^l^n to<k«ow, th^ 
hm i^ ^imihir to Ihe law m En^and. ^ In the easiBi 
of Root«¥^ King for 4 libel, tkettiemr€ was laid in^. 
D^ware. Gountj;,;tbe residencie of the Plaintiff, and 
tk9r^ t^eq^ftion of libel was tried* And recent- 
l^^\tfj^:Our.4mnJiB0^9 the\Grand JStwy of the County 
of, .j^f^lMi^iM ftiui4wMictinient against lis JiM-th^ 
publication of an alleged libel on tha Post-ma^f 
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at Montieetto in Sullh^^ ^otintjr, Wd although the 
libel was published in the county of New Totk^ 
we were tritd^ and if found guilty, would have 
been punished in the former county. 'Hie same 
rule of law should, we conceirei-be applicable to 
states as \a counties in* Utus instance; but we have 
a still stronger argufment in iavor of our position. 

<« A citizen of New York, resident in this state, 
miboms another; or directly instigates him to go 
into South Carolina and iherjt commit a murder,-^- 
thereby rendering himself an accessary before the 
&ct to murder y and therefore liable to capital ptm- 
ishment The o^rderis committed in 'South -Caro^ 
Una — the murderer escapes to New York— is de^ 
maaded, and of course delivered up Xo take* his trial 
at the place wherein the murder wa9 committed; 
Oii his trial; proof is devdoped of the agency in 
the murder of an atctssary before the fact to liuft 
murder connnitte(d in South Carolina, who is a resi- 
dent of New York, which place he hfls not quitted; 
Where would that acctasary be tried f — «leariy^ 
in the place where the crime to which he was an 
accessary was cominitted.^ On this point no one we 
presume dan etitertaih a doubt; otherwise, as" he^ 
^nnot be tried in New York as an acc^tosary to a 
crime not cpmmittsd wtthin her jurisdiction, h^ 
would escape punbhment. 

<^ If, then, $his be true in a <»se of murder, it 
must be equally true in <^tt8e of Treason^' and iLHie 
putting 4nto circulation of the abolition pamphlets 
m South Carolina be trea^n-^'-^nd if it cati be 
proved that Arthur Tappan bfe accessary before ihe 
&ct to the putting into circulation of those pam«^ 
phlets in South Carolina^ — ^fhen is Arthur Tappan, 
though he has not quitted ^ew Yorit, accessary be*- 
fore the feet to treason eommiited iir Soutfi Caro- 
lina. 
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^< And a^iin, if the circulation of abolition pam 
phlets be a capital offence in Carolina, and if persons 
charged with capital offences be mutually delivera- 
ble between the states of the Union as the Consti- 
tution provides^ then Arthur Tappan, as accessary 
before the fact to a capital' ofienoe committed in 
South Carolina^ may be demanded at the hands pf 
our Executive, and if demanded must be delivered 
up to take his trial in South Carolina." 

If the South have not, under the Constitution, the 
right to demand and punish those who stand on her 
borders, and fling amid her slaves incendiary ancf 
seditious publications — it is to be regretted tiiat so 
important and necessary a protection was not pro- 
vided* Those who are willing to violate the laws 
and disturb the tranquillity of a state of this Union, 
should find no shelter from its sister statea 

But it may be doubted whether, if this right were 
fully conceded to the South, she would descend to 
exercise it The wrong comes, not from individu- 
als, but from a party in the North, which is per- 
mitted, by those states, to prosecute a systematic 
and organized war ag^nst the rights and the peace 
of the South. It is- the duty of uie North to crush 
them;^ and any attem|)t on the part of the South to 
secure individuals of the mass, would be unworthy 
her dignity, and inadequate to the prostration, or 
even the discouragement of the conspiracy against 
hen 

• What would you say, if your own operattves were to 
become discontented and ieJbelliou8*-tbreateninff your house* 
with the torch and your families with the knife — and if wt 
were to erect presses in our own bosom to print and circulate 
papers to blow them into flame 1 Would you not call upoa 
u», to interfere for their suppression 1— And may we not 
call upon you in the lOie i^iritl — Hithmond Enquirer. 
19 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



The Jibolitian €f Siavery in the District of Gc 

The abolitionisUy with all their-presumption, do 
not venture to aaaert that C^agrefu has a right to 
legislate on the daye queirtioa for the Statea They^ 
do noty however, hesitate to idlege the existence, and 
claim the exercise of that right in tiie I>is&ict of 
Columbia. They have turned their whole force 
against this District. Falsehoods and calumnies 
against the slave-holders of the District are circu* 
lated throughout the Union; and the people of the 
remotest States are told, with all the declamatory 
cant of the abolition school, that, for the atrbcities 
thus conjured up and presented to their imagina- 
tions, they are resfXMisible. They are caUed upon^- 
therefore, by every consideration, to clear their skirts 
from the horrid sin, by insisting on the abolition of 
slavery in the District Great efforts are made to 
pecure petitions to Congress on the subject; ^nd it 
IS probable that their application will be presented 
durkig the ensuing session, with several thousand 
names attached to it The following is a copy of 
one of the petitions in circulation. 

" To the honourable the Senate and House qf 
Representatives of the United States qf America: 
The petition of the undersigned, citizens of ■ ■ ■■ , 
humbly shewed, That your petitioners feel them- 
selves bound by their duty to their country, to their 
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feUow-men, and- to tkeir Qod, to protest agaitist the 
continuauice of slayb&t aiid the slate-thadx^ in 
the District of Co]iiiiibia» and to pray your honour- 
aMe bodies to exercise your eonstitutional powers 
for their immediate aboIitioD. 

<< Remembering that the traffic in humtm fle$hj 
when practised on the ocea% has been solemnly de- 
clared piracy by our own, and that it is so considered 
by almost -ail Christian nations, your petitioners do 
most earnestly implore that slavery, the necessary 
cause of the traffic, may no longer be permitted to 
exist in the Capital of this Republic'' 

The subject thus forced upon the attention of our 
people, 'is one involying the most momentous con- 
siderations. Fully understood, the sch^ne of abo- 
lition in the District, must be generally r^rehended. 
It may be regarded as the outposts of the great ques« 
tion; and, if carried, will insure a final and complete 
triumph to the conspirators in all their designs. 

The general government has no right to abolish 
slavery in the District of Cokinrbia. 

The framers of the constitution- could never have 
intended to give to the government jurisdiction over 
this delicate subject. So far as they could, they se- - 
cured to the South exclusive control of the slave 
question. The diflSculty before us cocld not be fore- 
seen by them, or express provisions would have been 
made to secure the country from this species of agi- 
tation. The South would never have sanctioned a 
constitution which gave to the general government 
any power, direct or indirect, to legislate on the 
•lave question. They denied that 7>ower then, as 
they deny it now. They would not then submit to 
it; and subsequent events have induced no change 
of sentiment or feeling. 

The constitution, whi^ so expressly withhdd 
from the general government the power c^ kgislatkm 
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on the subjeet of slayery, could not haye designed 
to give it the power of agitation — a power miieh 
would have annihilated all restraints, and laid the 
domestic rights of the South at the very feet of the 
central government Let the general government 
but possess and exercise aTight to agitate the subject 
of slavery in the South, to use the influence of her 
public councils, the power of her immense patronage^ 
and of Ae treasury of the country — and she will not 
need the empty privilege of legislation. The South 
will be completely, at her mercy* 

Should the abolitionists triumph in the approach- 
ing effort, they would make the general government 
an abolition engine.^ The measure of abrfition in 
the District would be regarded as a dire(5t and em- 
phatic approval of the course of th^ abolitionists. 
The fanatics would take fresh courage; the venal 
and time-serving would flock to a standard sustained 
by the government; and the cause would soon be 
considered " the cause of the country." The pas- 
sage of the act referred to would put the seal of 
national sanction on the calumnies and vituperation 
of the abolitionists against the South; and would hold 
the citizens of that section of the country up to the 
detestation of the world, as brutal and fiendlike 
monsters, destitute of mercy and justice, and wholly 
sordid and savage in their character and h^its. It 
would do more — ^it would extend to the slaves of 
the South, hopes that would madden them. The 
government itself would become incendiary; and 
tlie slaves, like those of St Domingo, under a like 
policy of the French government, would Respond to 
the Jure held, put, and rise in a riiass to commence 
the work of -murder and desolation. With the coun- 
tenance of the general government, it is impossible 
to say what would be the results of an insurrection 
of the slaves of th^ South. The dangers are, at least. 
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$^fi€^ii4 to makfe it Ae dtttjr of iht So«thto gutfdL 
against theii^ Tlie Yive^^ of Uie ekiienr of the Smth, 
aad all tkat is dear to them, dq)end on their pvo- 
serving^ wkoUy untouefaed^ their jurisdiction over 
the ik¥e queatiori. Tho power that viohites these 
rigjfdBf ia their worst foe — end ns stich^ must and will 
-be met 

The passage of siich an eQaotraeat by Con^ieflB 
woidd be a virtual infiractioB of the compact between 
the general govermnent and the States of Virginia 
a&d lilarylai^ It cannot be supposed, even by the 
mof^ insane of the fanatics, that those States wouhl 
have ceded their territory to ^e United States, if 
they had supposed that the national government pos- 
sessed the power to. pass an act of alK^lition; or could 
ev&r so far forget its own character as to assume 
such power. Would they have exposed their own 
citizens to be thus robbed of their property? Would 
they — ^would Washington himself, have sanctioned 
a measure which woiud be certain to endanger the 
institutions of yirginia and Maryland, and found a 
city of refuge for the reoqptton and shelter of the run- 
away slaves from those States? It cannot be, for one 
Bftomen^ believed. These States would be deeply 
injured fay sucb a measure; and they, as weU as the 
citizens of the District, would recard it as uoauthois 
ized, unju8t> and oppressive. The general govern^ 
jneat woutd be petitioned by the whole Disitnct, to 
remove the seat of government, and recede the 
jDi^rict to the^ Staies from which it was recdred. 
Amid such opposition and contention, surrounded 
by an indignant aad iiijui^d population, the govern- 
ment would find itself fda^ed, by its injustice^ hni a 
situattoft so embarrassing^ that in all ptfohafailcly |t 
would be constrained to remerve the seat of its- de« 
liberations to some remote and more tranqnil sjlot 

The Mveratment of the United States^ hv adoptmg 
19* 
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the District of Columbia as the site of the capital, 
never contemplated an int^erence with the exist- 
ing right of ^e inhabitants to their slaves. Had 
the measures now urged been anticipated, the seat 
of government would have been fixed in one of the 
non-slaveholding States, where , the government 
would not have been disturbed by the agitation of 
this ill-&ted question* It may be added, also, that 
the slave-holders in the administration, of which llie 
sainted Washington — a slave-holder— -was the chief, 
would never have sanctioned tlie measure, had they 
supposed that the question of slavery in the District 
was open to Northern interference. 

But whatever ri j^t may be claimed, for Congress, 
in the District of Columbia, it will be admitted that 
it has no greater power than a localiegislature would 
have, were the District a State, and Congress its 
legislature. No republican, na lover of freedom, 
no friend of justice, will deny that it would be 
improper and oppressive, should Congress losume 
powers which such a legislature would not possess. 
It may, therefore, be presumed, that Copgress will be 
guided by the rules which would control such a 
fegislature; and will consult the interests, but more 
than all, the will of the community. If the votera 
of the District are anxious for the abolition of slaveiy, 
it ia well. If, on the contrary, they are opposed to 
it-«— to trample on their will, would be but a humi- 
liating specimen of American liberty and justice. 
When the national government is convinced that the 
will of the communitv, for which she legislates, 
the community of which she is the protector, craves 
abolition, then let its inhabitants be robbed of ~^eir 
property, despoiled of their rights, and ofiered up 
as sacrifices at Uie shrine of Northern fanaticism. 
. The surrender of the District of Columbia would 
proye one of the most afflictkig calamities which 
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^ coold be visited upon the South; It would become 
the focus of the abolitionists^ They would make it 
their head-quarters — ^the laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of their incendiary weapons. From this place, 
Uiey would operate, with irresistible effect, upon the 
surrounding country; and in a short time completely 
pervade the south with their insurrectionary spirit 
, The district, too, would become the shelter of tens 
of thousands of fugitive slaves. Arrangements would 
be made to receive them, and forward them by sea 
to the North. Thus the DisU^ict would become the 
avenue, by which the slaves of the south would pass 
on to fireedom, at the North. 

The opposition to slavery in the DistWt of Co- 
It^bia has existed ever since its cession to the 
United States. As early ad in 1805, the following 
resolution was brought forward in the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

" Sesoived, That from and after the 4th of July, all 
blacks and people of colour that shall be borti with- 
in the. District of Columbia, whose mothers shall be 
the property of any person residing within said 

District shall be free; the males at the age of -, 

and the fems^es at the age of ■■■ f .^^ 

This resolution was rejected; ayes 31, noes 77. 
The views of the South on this subject are dis* 
tlnctly understood. The people of the slaveholding 
States deny the right of Congress to discuss the sub- 
ject; and are prepared to act, as one man, in vigorous 
and determined opposition to any measure, calculated 
to undermine their rights and endanger their tran- 
quillity and si^Bty. In some of the meetings recently 
held at the Squ^ on this subject, the representatives 
of the South in Congress were requested, to vacate 
their seats the moment the discussion of abolition 
ecHacimencod. The following firiA and eloquent ap- 
peal £n>m the South to the North, published in the 
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RUhmood laqoirer, aad exIeMTeljr rwopied, wiU 
exhibit the feeti&gs and cMermuMlioti of the South 
on this subject. 

^The §outh, therelere, calls upoft Ae North to 
put forth her strength, and asmt as in putting dowa 
the emissaries of the fanatics^ and their poisonous 
presses — and, moreover, to keep off theur hands 
from the District of Columbia* It i» neutral giptmd, 
with which neither party is permitted to meddle. 
< Pass not the Ib^rus, (as the Romans warned, the 
Carthagenians.) Touch not Saguntum.' We wson 
you in the nM>st ingenuous but r&q>ectfiil terms, 
touch not the District— disturb not the carder of 
things, lAich has been established there since the^ 
foundation of the government — ^violate none of. the 
rights of prc^perty which belong- to her people, ori- 
ginally the citizens of two dave States, and protected 
by their laws. Open no asylum in the slave region, 
and on the borders of Virginia, for &gitive slaves 
or Incendiary emissaries. The federal constitution 
never could have intended to convey any jurisdic- 
tion to Congress over, this delicate and agitating 
suk^t BewM^, then, we beseech youi You^o^ 
kindling a flame which must cansume the sacred 
temple of the Union iteelf The South has taken 
her stand on this subject, from which she will not 
depart. She will not permit the discussion for ooie 
moment of such petitions. She will consider tite 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia as 
forbidden ground in debate. Here they are on a 
footing as m*m, ai^d occupy a position as- strong, as 
they do, when they reject interference, in an open 
manner, with the institution of slatery within their 
limits. They may with safety point to the constiti^ 
tion, and deijaand whether a^tation eau be justified 
and upheld by the authoi;ity of Congress, and whe-' 
ther it does, not impair the securities to slave pKH 
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perty, which constitute a part of that instrument 
They may not only allege the evil tendency of en- 

. tertaining discussions and receiving petitions on this 
subject, but they may take higher grounds, and say, 
diat should Congress through a misguided majority, 
acting under &natical impulses, make any declara* 
tion affecting the rights of slave-owners in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, either now or prospectively, it 
would be, in effect, a sentence of confiscation, bound- 
ed, it is true, as to place, but co-extensive with the 
limits of the Union/' 

It cannot be denied, and need not be concealed, 
that the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia by Congress, would be the signal for an im- 
mediate dissolution of the Union. The South does 
not shrink from an avowal of her determination on 
this point Her course will be adopted, not from 
resentment or rage, but from a calm and stern con- 

. viction of necessity. On a separation of the Union, 
the District of Columbia would probably revert to 
its original States; and the very act of abolition 
would be thus abrogated. Thus the fanatics urge a 
measure, which, though it may dissolve the Union^ 
cannot free a single slave. 
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CHAPTEtt XIX. 



Impossibility of effecting abolition^ even under 
the sanction of the slave-holders^ without col^ 
lision and war between the whites and blacks 
— Amalgamation. 

We are willing, for the sake of investigating the 
practicability of abolition, to suppose impossibilities 
— to imagine that the Southern states are willing to 
witness, with apathy and indifference, the most sa- 
cred provisions of the Constitution violated, and 
their domestic institutions and domestic rights 
trampled, by their brethren, in the dust -We are 
willing to suppose, that they will voluntarily surren- 
der their chartered rights, quietly beggar them- 
selves and their children, and tamely give them- 
selves up to the management of the Northern 
fanatics: in short that the slave-holders will them- 
selves become abolitionists* Still it would be im- 
possible to effect abolition, without comfnotion 
and bloodshed, without the desolation of the 
entire South, and the extermination of one or the 
other of the races which inhabit it. 

Were the slaves emancipated they would claim 
political and social equality. This is already claim- 
ed by the abolitionists; and it is not to be supposed 
that a mass of ignorant freed men, drunken with 
the excitement of unwonted exemption from re- 
straint, would be more moderate in their views or 
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desires, dnn tlieir pirnt^ mnd Umpert^e tdvoeateiK 
in the North. They would ohiin political and 
sochd equality. Would it be denied? If so, they 
wofild, in.the exultation and boJastfolness of newly 
acquired importance, demand it Pleas^ with a 
pretext for collision, they would at once fall upon 
&e whites, and wrest, or attempt to wrest, the poli- 
tical power of the Southern states from their hands, 
at the point of tlie sword. Whatever might be the 
final result — the immediate consequences would he 
a ^war of extermination. 

But let us suppose that these ri^ts were conceded, 
and iksit the slave was at once elevated to all the privi- 
leges a.nd powers of complete citizenship — the right 
to vote, to hold office, to make laws, organize 
armies, &c. &c. Can any man, in tlve maturity oi 
reason, uninfluenced by fanaticism, and disposed to 
look dispassionately at facts, suppose that the two 
races could exist together, in tranquillity under such 
eircumstancesF Can it be eonceived that social 
amalgamiation will, or can, take place? The reader 
has no doubt noted with apprehension and regret 
the prescriptive and bitter prejudices of parties as 
tiiey now e^ust in this country. A populMion, 
united by every national tie, identical in language, 
character, interests and feelings, and knit together 
by all the bonds of kindred— arc still so divided by 
the spirit of faction, that the tranquillity and even 
the existence of the Union have been at times en- 
dangeied. If isuch excitements distract our present 
population, what must be expected when the South 
i3 possessed by two races, differing in colour, char- 
acter and interests? What power will overthrow 
the barrier which indissolubly divides thein? What 
magic will remove the distinction which makes 
social amahgamation impossible? Without kindred 
connections, without social or sexual mtercourse. 
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with erer^ tiling that can separate and embitter the 
rac^i — ^it IS impossible that diey could move in the 
same sphere. It is impossible that they could sit 
in the same legislative hall, stand in the same mili- . 
tary ranks, occupy the same civil posts, or mingle - 
in the same political meetings. So long as inter- 
marriage is out of the question, so long must these 
prejudices-7-the necessary result of social separation 
— prevail. On one side will be the whites, on the 
other the blacks; .on one side^ Ihe intelligence s^ui. 
refinement of the country, on the other the igno- 
rance and barbarity;- on one side Ae wealth, on the 
other the poverty; on one side contempt and the 
feeling produced by former power, on the other 
dark brooding feelings of malice and revenge. The 
blacks, too, would be unwilling to work, and when 
pressed by want — ^would wrench the means of ex- 
istence from the white man, and in case of resist- 
ance, resort to the torch and the knife. The lands 
would remain in the possession of the whites, and 
being the only source of wealth, the impoverished 
negroes would insist on their division. A thousand 
subjects of contention would arise; and when the 
parties are indissolubly divided, separated by the 
hand of Nature, marked, on the front, as foes, and 
embittered by every feeling of hostility which can 
enter into human quarrels — the arbitrament must 
eventually be- by th^ sword.* 

* The following extract from De Lamartine, contains im- 
pressive and pregnant truths, which should dotbe^verlooked 
by the political philosopher. 

** The more I have travelled, the more I am convinced that 
races af men form the great secret of history and manners, 
Man is not^o capable of education aa philosophers imagine. 
The influence of governments and laws has less power, 
radically^ than is supposed, over the manners and instincts 
of any people, while the primitive constitution and the blood - 
of the race have always their influence, and manifest them- 
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The abolitionist will, perhaps, point to the North- 
ern states, as furnishing a proof of the safety of 
abolition. It is true, that the slaves have been eman* 
cipated in the North — it is also true that they have 
not destroyed the lives of our citizens. But the 
iacts prove nothing for the abolitionists. Notwith- 
standing the paucity of the numbers of the blacks, 
they have given the greatest trouble to the authori- 
ties of the Northern cities. Insignificant in power 
and resources, they are still insolent and arrogant to 
a degree which renders them dangerous to the com- 
munity. . The officers of justice scarce venture to 
' arrest them; and it is a task of great and mortal 
pjeril to take a fagitive slave, or a fugitive from jus- 
tice, from among them. It is unnecessary to refer 
the reader to the columns of our newspapers, which 
give, almost weekly, accounts of rescues by the 
blacks. The very hall of the Court House in 
Philadelphia, was made the scene of a rescue but a 
short time since; and the Judge himself saw, through 
the window, the officers of the court assailed and 
the prisoner seized by a negro mob. 

While referring to the free negroes of the North, 
it may be, well to inquire, whether the social and 

seWes, thousands of years afterwards, in the physical forma- 
tions and moral habits of a particular family or tribe. Ha- 
man nature flows in rivers and streams into the vast ocean of 
humanity r but its waters mingle but slowly, sometimes 
never ; and it emerges again, like the Rhone from the Lake of 
Geneva, with its own taste and colour. Here is indeed an 
abyss of -thought and meditation, aad at the same time a 
grand secret for legislators. As long as they keep the spirit 
of the race in view they succeed ; but they fail when they 
strive against t^is natural predisposition : nature is stronger 
than they are. This sentiment is not that of the philosophers 
of the present time, but it is evident to the traveller ; and 
there is more philosophy to be found in a caravan journey of 
a hundred leagues, than in ten yearsreading and meditation.'* 
20 
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moral improyement, promised by the abolitionists 
as the result of emancipation, has been there attain*^ 
ed. The negro in the North has equal, if not su- 
peridr advantages to the mass of poor white men. 
Our public institutions afford him the advantages of 
an education; and the partiality of the negroites 
furnishes him with every advantage for the prose- 
cution of business. It cannot, however, be boasted, 
that his intellectual character has been materially 
elevated, or his moral nature greatly improved. The 
free blacks are, in the mass, the most ignorant, vo- 
luptuous,* idle, vicious, impoverished, and degraded' 
population of this country. They are seldom seen 

fmrsuing regular trades, and avoid all eontinuous 
abour with characteristic solicitude. They Jiave 
sunk lower than the Southern slaves, and constitute 
but a melancholy proof of the advantages of abali- 
tion. 

Some time since, a respectable Quaker of Phila- 
delphia, who was called upon to aid the abolition- 
ists, in reply to tlie request of the solicitor, asked 
him what he would think of a settler in the far 
West, who would cut the wood from a tract of 
land preparatory to cultivation. "The abolitionist 
replied, that he wo^ld consider it a natural and pru- 
dent course. But suppose, urged the friend, instead 
of cultivating what he had cleared, he should pro- 
ceed to cut off another tract? — I would regard him 
as a most imprudent man—s-answered the other. 
And should he still proceed, cutting and clearing a 
tnird, a fourth, a fifth tract, without stopping to 
cultivate any? He would be a madman-^i^sponded 
the unconscious abolitionist What then, urged the 
querist, are ye, who, having freed a large body of 
liie blacks, would proceed to clear new and bound- 
less tracts, without cultivating those already cleared. 
Raise the negroes of the North to the moral and 
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intellectual elevation neeeaaaiy to make them good 
and happy men and valuable citizens— and I wiH 
give thee my money to char a new tract 

The condition of the free negroes of the North 
demonstrates the utter impossibility of effecting a 
social or political amalgamation of the races. They 
are free at the North — possessed of all the rights of 
the whites — and elevated, in many states, to a com- 
plete political equality. Do they exercise those 
rights? They do not, and dare not Weak as they 
are, the jealousy of the whites renders an attempt 
on their part to exercise their political rights, dan- 
gerous. Were they mote numerous, the prejudice 
would be stronger. The late difficulties in the 
North between the whites and blacks, prove the 
strength and bitterness of this feeling. Those dif- 
ficulties arose from the presumption of the blacks; 
and were quelled by their flight and submission. 
Had the blacks nearly or quite equalled the whites 
in numbers and strength, it is probable that resist- 
ance would have been made. Such a conflict 
would have led to consequences which no power 
under heaven could have checked. The contest 
would have widened to embrace the entire popula- 
tion, and deepened into a civil war. That war 
would have been waged- with all the horrors of a 
civil contest' between hostile races^ and would have 
been terminated only by the submission or extinc- 
tion of one of the parties. Imagine such a contest 
at the South, and what mind can regard the results 
without horror. 

A review of the history and condition of the free 
blacks of the North, cannot but result in the con- 
viction, that they are incapable of rising to a level 
with the whites; and that, if they could, their eleva- 
tion would only precijritate a conflict between them, 
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and the whitea, and render that confliet more dula- 
OU8 and destruetive. 

It may be iustly doubted, \rhether, under tte 
moat laYourabte auspices, the ne^ character is 
adequate to the* task of self elevation and support, 
whether he can, when left to himself, win or retain 
the advantages of civilization and self control; and 
it is certain that, where the circumstances are ad* 
verse, he must sink, when the supporting band of 
the white man is withdrawn, into barbarity and 
wretchedness. We know that many intelligent 
men profess to believe, that the intellectual and 
moral ^faculties of the negro are equal to those of 
any other race. We have no prejudice against the 
coloured man to gratify; but^ we. cannot but doubt 
the truth of the position. We have no proof of 
their capacity for self-sustained civilization. Since 
the sun first shone upon Africa, that vast continent, 
has, so far as the negro race is concerned, remained 
in unbroken gloom. Of the flood of moral radiance 
which has irradiated the whole globe, not a strag- 
gling ray has been able to pierce the dense gloom 
which overshadows Africa. In the West Indies, 
we find the same, insusceptibility to mental refine- 
ment. Even in Hayti, as will be seen hereafler, 
the negro has been unable to raise his nature above 
its ordinary level. In this country, the coloured 
man has greater advant^ges^ and has attained a 
somewhat greater degree of civilization : but who, 
that contemplates the race, as a mass, is prepared to 
say that they are capable of self government, or fit 
to be merged, politically, in the free white popula- 
tion of the country. Personal observation must 
convince every candid man, that the negro is con- 
stitutionally indolent, voluptuous, and prone to 
vice; that his mind is heavy, dull, and unambitious; 
and that the doom which has made the African in 
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all ages and countries, a slaTe^s the natural conse- 
quence of the inferiority of his character.* 

* The foUowiagr extract is from the Goorier and Enquirer* of 
New York. The yiew here taken of the subject ie equally 
forcible and correct. 

** We will suppose* what is scarcely possible, that the 
black? should finally succeed, and become masters where be- 
fore they were slares. We would ask^does there now exist, 
or did there ever exist an independent community of blacks 
in any age or dime, that afforde one single ennobling reflee> 
tion ta Sie friends of the human race $ Are they not in St. 
Dominffo, and every where else, where they exist in estate 
of freedom, without morals, without industry, and dlrested 
of eyery characteristic of civilized nations ? They have no 
ideas of freedom except exemption from labour, and their 
conception of political rights ie thnited Co abject despotism 
on the one haiud, unrestrained licentiousness^on the other. la 
their native land they are the slaves of their kings, who 
exercise over them unlimited discretion, and in St. Domingo, 
where their minds, and their habits were in some degree 
modified by an association with the whites, the only use wey 
have made of their freedom is to indulge in a latitude^ oif 
idleness and debauchery which has entailed upon them a 
system of coercion ana punishment from their rulers, far 
more severe than they ever 4«uffered from their old mastecs. 

" To the task of self government they have bieen found 
totally inadequate, at all times, and every where. As inde- 
pendent communities they are political bondmen ; as free ix^ 
dividuals, they nine times in ten, become either a burthen or 
a pest to society.. The cities of N^ew York and Philadelphia, 
tl^ great refuges of the free coloured population, afford such 
melancholy examples of the truth of this latter assertion, that 
we shall not waste words to establish its correctness. No 
one can walk tlie streets by day, and more especially by 
night, without having his feelings outraged by continued ex- 
amples of such disgusting obscenity, such filthy, nau8ealii>g(, 
beastly corruption, as it is reser^aed to the firee negit>e8 alone 
to exhibit among us. They pay no more respect to the laws 
of the land, than to the decencies of society. A white man 
offendinff against the laws, can be arrested and made answer- 
able for his crime, without raising a mob to effect his libera- 
tion and arrest the course of justice. But let a Southera 
planter attempt to reclaim his runaway slave, and the whol^ 
20* 
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Mr. Walih says, in hia Appeal: <^ I knowof Imt 
one mode of correcting these feelings, and preyeat^ 
ing altercation, hostility,, and civil war; of making 
the experiment of gei^nd instruction and emanci- 
pation, with an J degree of safety. We must assore 
the blacks of a perfect equality in all points with 
ourselves; toe must labour to incorporcUe ihem^ 
with usy so that wt shall become of one flesh and 
bloody and of one political family P\ — ^Mr. Walsh 
is right; and events which have transpired since the 
pubh^ation of his work, prove that this ^amalga> 
mation," is recognized as ^e only means of attain- 
ing complete social equality, and is therefore re-' 
ffarded, by the abolitionists, with favour. Their 
feelings and views, on this point, were originally 
expressed with more frankness;, but the indignation 
with which the plan was received by the people^ 
has induced them to defer its public avowal and ad- 
vocacy. It must, however, be admitted by every 
reasoning man that sexual amialgamation is^the only 
means, under heaven, by which the races can be 
" mingled, like kindred drops, in one." This is the 
only plan by which the vagaries of the abolition- 
ists can, by the most remote possibility, be realized. 
It is the sole recourse, in case of emancipation, by 
which the colliding races can be harmonized, their 
prejudices removed, and the divided and conflicting 
population welded into on^ mass. 
^ But is -such an amalgamation possible? The fana- 

mass of black populaiipn is in aims to oppose hiin. He does 
it at the risk ii hia life, and his appeal to the* laws of his 
conntrjr to recover bis property, endangers bis very existence. 
Even if he should escsne this danger, he incurs the scoffs 
and opprobiam of the ofisconrings of society, and too often 
mast snbfflit his cimim to the decision of a magistrate whose 
WMtUiniU will not peroiit him to enforce the laws of his 
ooaatry. 
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tic9, who paiuie not at the prospoet of inmirrection 
and slaughter, may, perhaps, re^urd without nausea, 
this process of harnionization. They may haye 
suffieiently schooled and perverted their natural 
feelings, to endure a prospect at which ordinary 
humah nature sickens. But can they, with all their 
abstractions, persuade the people of this country 
that white is black f Caa they induce them to bch 
lieve that Cupid is a young negro f or to regard, 
without- a revolt of their feelings, the combination 
of charms which grace the sooty and fragrant 
fSakVOurites of the ianatics? But tfiis subject can 
scarce be even referred to, without a breach of pro* 
priety, without feeling of nauseated disgust and 
jexcited indignation. The man who can insult the 
fair and accomplished ladies of this country, by con- 
ceiving, much less avowing, a belief of the possi- 
bility of such deep, unnatural and damning degrada- 
tion—deserves the most emphatic expression 'bf 
the abhorrence of society. Yet strange to say,, the 
North d(Ks contain men, who openly vindicate the 
revolting and guilty suggestion — ^and who yet walk 
our streets " untarred and unfeathered." 

Can these philanthropists blind themselves to the 
real character of such schemes? Can they not see 
beneath the mask of benevolence, the hot and hide- 
ous features of a monstrous and unnatural lust? Can 
they not foresee, in the results of the unholy union, 
the utter annihilation of all sense of virtue? Are 
they not aware that it would plunge the race into » 
pit of fathomless and irretrievable degradation and 
perdition? They are not, they cannot be ignorant, 
that such guilt would bring down upon us the curse 
of God and manj: that we would be regarded, with 
loathing and contempt, by all created beings; and 
sink into a depth of crime and infamy, of feeble- 
ness and horror, for which fancy has no picture: 
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and history no ps^leL Commerce would fly our 
guilty shores; crime would stalk through our streets 
at mid-day; genius and virtue, and peace would be 
unknown among us; and we would become, to 
ourselves, a mass of rottenness and wretchedness — 
to^the world, a hissing and a reproach. 

Mr. Walsh, referring to this subject, in the Work 
already quoted, says: " there must rem[ain, in any 
case, a broad line of demarcation^ not viewed as an 
inconvenience by them, but indispensable for our 
feelingis and interests. Nature and accident com- 
4>ine to make it impossible; their colour is a per- 
petual memento of their sei*vile origin, and a double 
disgust re thus created. We will not, must not, 
expose ourselves to lose our identity as it were; to 
be stained in our blood, and disparaged, in our rela- 
tion of being, towards the stock of our forefathers 
in Europe. This may be called prejudice; but it 
is' one which no reasoning can overcome, and which 
we cannot wish to see extinguished. We are syre 
that it would exist in an eqi^ degree with any na- 
tion of Europe, wha migl^t be circumstanced like 
ourselves; we do not find it so gross in itself, or so 
hurtful and unjust in its operation, as those of an 
analogous cast which prevail in England. < Men of 
true speculation,' says Mr. Burke,^ < exploring gene- 
ral prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover 
• the latent wisdom which inheres in them. If they 
find what they seek, they think it more wise to 
continue the prgudice, with the reasoh involved, 
than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and leave 
nothing but the naked reason/ ^^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Consequences of ^boliliony if effected with the 
assent of the Slave-holder. 

It will be said by the SoQthern reader, that it is 
unnecessary and idle to inquire into the conse- 
quences of an event which is impossible. We ad- 
mit that it is utterly impossible that the citizens of 
the South can eve^: consent to stake their lives upon 
the perilous and absurd scheme of the abolitionists: 
but it may be well, by a brief and cursory view of 
the results which would inevitably flow from such 
a measure^ to open the eyeg of honest abolitionists, 
if such there be, to the reaf character of the designs 
which they have been induced to sustain. 

The" consequences of abolition would be wide- 
sweeping and general; they would be felt and de- 
plored by the North as well as the South — ^by the 
negro as well as the white man. 

To the North its influence would be truly disas- 
trous. The instant the act of emancipation went 
into effect, a torrent of black emigration would set 
from the South^ to the North. The blow given to 
the South, and the convulsion which would pervade 
its whole extent, would derange all the pursuits of 
industry, and drive the negroes to the North for 
subsistence. They would seek the free States also 
as the land of promise, and the North would soon 
be blackened by the ingress of Southern slaves. One 
of the first results of this emigration would be a 
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depreciation in the price of labour. The added 
number of labourers would, of itself, occasion this 
fidl of prices; but the limited wants oi the negro, 
which enable him to under-work the white labourer, 
would tend still further to produce this result ThB 
honest white poor of the North would, therefore, be 
either thrown out of employment entirely by the 
blacks, or forced to descend to an equality witii the 
negro, and work at his reduced prices. It behooves 
the working men of the North to look into this sub- 
ject, and take e£5cient measures to ward off the fatal 
blow aimed at their rights and interests by the 
abolitionists. Let the mad scheme of abolition be 
carried into effect, and the honest poor of the North 
will be degraded into a state worse than that from 
which the slaves will be freed.- The chains will be 
taken from the blacks of the 'South, and fastened 
^ upon the poor whites of the North. Degradation, 
suffering, and oppression will be their lot, thence- 
forth, for ever; and for the wretchedness thus entailed 
upon them, they may thank the benevolence of the 
fanatics. 

The North already deplores, not without reason, 
the number of the free coloured population within her 
borders. The immense increase of that population, 
by abolition, would render the burthen thus inflicted 
upon the community, intolei'able. With the increase 
of their strength, they would become tnore insolent 
and overbearing. Their idleness would render them 
dependent upon the industrious whites; their vices 
would urge them into crime; and our community 
would be filled with confusion, violence, and out- 
rage, ^ur jails and alms-houses would overflow with 
the lazaroni thus crowded upon us; and the North 
would be afflicted with all the evils of a worthless 
coloured population— ^vils hitherto confined to the 
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whole country. 

It cannot be supposed that this population, igno- 
rant, insolent, and violent, would abstain from the 
exercise of the political rights extended to them by 
most of the Northern States. They would enter the 
arena with their united strength; and the whites 
would either be driven from the polls, or compelled 
to maintain their rights, by^force. Bitter party con- 
flicts between the blacks and whites> could not be 
prosecuted without violence; and among the other 
direful triumphs of abolition, our peaceful streets 
would be filled with the din of mortal conflict, and 
our cities exposed to the lust and rage of infuriated 
and savage negro inobs. 

Let the North pause ^re- she cobsent to see her 
peace thus invaded, her safety endangered, and her 
happiness for ever destroyed. We are now an united, 
tranquil, and happy people; and every consideration 
of prudence and duty requires that we should not 
suffer, much less seek, the triumph of a measure 
which must involve us in the evils which it would 
inflict upon the South, and render the free and happy 
States of the North the scene of an eternal contest 
between the original white population and a black 
emigration, ignorant, savage, vicious, and idle. The * 
hour that sees the slaves of the South emancipated, 
witnesses the prosperity and glory of the North 
clouded for ever. 

If the scheme of emancipation should prove, as 
we are assured it must, ruinous in its influence on 
the industry and agriculture of the South, the blow 
would be still more severely felt at the North. If 
emancipation is attended here as in St. Domingo, 
with the, destruction of tbe plantations, and the con- 
sequent failure to supply the usual exports, what 
will become of Northern commerce or manufactures? 
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Whef e will our yessels find employment? When^ 
will our manu&ctories.procure Uieir cotton, or where 
find their market? Without exports-rT^nd the mass 
of ours is raised at the South — ^the eountry must sink 
into irremediable penury. The blow will not be for 
a month, or a year, but for ever. . It will fall upon 
the land, like palsy upon the Umbs of age — nothing 
will turn its feebleness into strength, or restore the 
living principle which before animated it. 

Of the consequences of abolition to the South it is 
difficult to speak in terms of moderation. The ex- 
tent of those consequences cannot now be conceived; 
but we know enough, to give to. the mad scheme of 
emancipation an aspect of unequalled horror. 

One of the first consequences of emancipation 
would be the loss of the negro's labour. Indolent 
from constitution, the moment he is allowed the 
privilege of abstaining from toil, no persuasion, no 
inducement, not even the stern voice of necessity, 
can bring him back to it In St. Domingo, the blacks 
are forced to toil by the most oppressive enacts 
ments, and labour literally at the point Of tlie bayo- 
net. The negro is the same every where, and, re- 
leased from legal obligation, he would abandon all 
toil, and U*ust to chance for the necessaries of life. 
The plantations of the South would become, in con- 
sequence, unproductive. The wilderness would re- 
claim them; and the rich fields which now teem 
with fertility would, like the plantations^of Hayti, 
revert to the forest The pursuit of agriculture thus 
abandoned, the South must sink into poverty. The 
rich exports, now setit from that section of the Union, 
would no longer go forth, to bring back a return of 
wealth and comfort to the enterprizing planter. Pe« 
nury and wretchedness would fall upon and blight 
the land. Its spirit would be broken down; indus- 
try and enterprise would be discouraged; capitalists 
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would emigrate with their wealth; and, with the 
general decay, even the proud political spirit of the 
South would be bowed to the dust Abolition, if 
unloosed upon the South, will pass over it like a 
curse. He who visits it after its pestilential influ- 
ence has been fully exerted, will find that prosperous 
prortion of our happy country — a desert — still, lone, 
and melancholy. 

The following remarks, upon the consequences 
of emancipation, were made' by Judge Tucker, ip 
1803, long before the country was afflicted with an 
organized band of conspiring abolitionists. " The 
acrimony of the censures cast upon us must abate, 
at least in the breasts of the candid, when they con- 
sider the difficulties attendant upon any plan for the 
abolition of slavery, in a country whpre go large a 
proportion of the inhabitants are slaves; and where 
a ^ill larger proportion of the cultivators of the 
earth are of that description. The extirpation of 
slavery from the United States is a task equally 
momentous and arduous. Human prudence forbids 
that we should precipitately engage in a work of 
such hazard, as a general and simultaneous emanci- 
pation. The mind of man is, in some measure, to 
be formed for his future condition. The early im- 
pressions of obedience and submission, which slaves 
have received among us, and the rio less habitual 
arrogance and assumption of superiority among the 
whites^ contribute equally to unfit the former for 
freedom J and the latter for equaiity. To expel them 
all at once from the United States, would, in^ fact, 
be to devote tK^m only to 9 lingering death, by 
famine, by disease, and other accumulated miseries. 
To retain them among us, would be nothing more 
tltan.to throw so many of the human race upon the 
earth without the means of subsistehce; they would 
jM)on become r^le, iwrofligate, and miserable. They 
21 
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would be unfit for their new condition, and unwil- 
ling to return to their fonper laborious cdurse.*' 

Thai it would.be impossible to induce the eman- 
cipated negroes to work, and that the consequence 
would be the impoverishment and ruin of the en- 
tire South, we have the most conclusive evidence. 
Wherever the experiment has been tried it has failed. 
We will prove, in the next chapter, by a brief re- 
view of the history of St Domingo, that emancipa- 
tion has been there attended with every disaster 
which the most timid could have feared. The in- 
dustry of that island has been annihilated. Brougham 
in his Colonial Policy, says, " The free negroes in 
the West Indies are, witii very few ' exceptions, 
chiefly in the Spanish and Portuguese settlements, 
equally averse to all sorts of labour which do not 
contribute to their immediataand most urgent wants. 
Improvident and careless of the future, they are not 
actuated by that principle which inclines more civil- 
ized men to equsilize their exertions at all times, and 
to work after the necessaries of the day have been 
procured,, in order to make up for the possible defi- 
ciencies of to-morrow; nor has their intercourse with 
the whites taught them to consider any gratification 
as worth obtaining, which cannpt be produced by 
slight exertion of desultory and capricious indus- 
try.'' It appears that the same aversion to labour 
prevails in all the colonies. Tbe author just quoted, 
says, that <* M. Malouet, who bore a special com- 
mission from the general government to examine the 
character and habits of the Maroons in Dutch Guiana, 
and to determine whether oi^ not they were adapted 
tp become hired labourers, informs us that they will 
only work one day in the week, which they find 
abundantly sufficient, in the fertile soil and genial 
climate of the new world, to supply all the wants 
they have yet learnt to feeL The rest of their time 
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ifl spent in absolute indolence and idoth. *Le repoa^ 
Bkjs he, ' et Paisivete sont devenus cUins Itur etat 
social lettr unique passion?^ He gives the very 
same description of the negroes in the French colo- 
nies, although many of them possessed lands and 
alaves. The spectacle, he tells us, was never yet 
exhibited of a free negro supporting his family by 
the culture of his little property. All other authors 
a^ree in giving the same description of free negroes 
in the British, French, and Dutch colonies, by what- 
ever denomination they may be distinguished, whe- 
ther Maroons, Caraibes, free blacks, or fugitive 
slaves. The Abbe Raynald, with all his ridiculous 
fondness for savages, cannot, in the present instance, 
so far twist th^ facts, according to his fancies and 
feelings, as to give a favourable portrait of this de- 
graded race." The British colony at Sierra Leone, 
and our own at Liberia, both demonstrate the in- 
vincible aversion of the negro to regular labdur. 
Indeed, wherever the experiment has been tried, it 
has produced the same result; and those who advo- 
cate the liberation of the slave must calculate upon 
the consequences to them and to the country, of a 
population of two millions and a quarter remaining 
in a state of complete sloth and idleness. 

To add to the burthens and afflictions of the 
South, the eniancipated population would acquire, 
with fearful rapidity, those vices from which their 
present restraint protects them. Drunkenness would 
sweep over the South like a destroying spirit; and 
every vice and every crime would follow in its 
track. Even if such,a population could be held in 
subjection to the laws, how wasting and destructive 
a burthen would it prove? 

' But the most fearful consequence to be anticipated 
ftom emancipation, is the violence and insurrections 
of the manumitted slaves. That this violence would 
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be ioevitable, coqih^ we thinki be^A^bted. Maojr 
causes would combine to render the vast populatiofi, 
thus suddenly freed from wonted restratnt, fierea, 
unquiet, and insurrectionary. Idleness itself would 
prompt theia to a war upon the whites, if for the 
mere enjoyment of excitement The want that suc- 
ceeds idleness would urge still more fiercely ,to hos- 
tilities, The vices that would flow in upon them, 
drunkenness, sensuality, ^d. impatience c^ restraiot, 
would also act as spurs to goad them on to (ieeds of 
violence and blood. Their conscious degradation 
could not fail to add to their discontent To gain 
the mere means of subsistence, the blacks would be 
forced to work fortbeir former masters; these mas- 
ters, freed from the sense of iluty and dependem^ 
which now softens their hearts towards ihe slave, 
would probably exhibit a degree of riapacity and 
cruelty now ^ unknown* All these causes, with 
many others, would conspire to render the South 
the scene of constant violence and bloodshed. It is 
probable, however, that instead, of multiplied and 
continued, ebullitions of the dark passions of the 
negro, they would, in the. confidence of their num- 
bers, essay to make a general blow, and take posses- 
sion of the whole Southern portion of our countey^. 
Many captivating inducements would urge them to 
this coupse. The gratification of their ungoverned 
passions, their lust, thefr lov^ of blood, Tind their 
hatred of the whites, would combine with the de- 
sire to secure the wealth of the citizens, possess their 
cities, seize their plantations, and prosecute those 
pursuits which,, in the ha^ids of the whites, have been 
attended with such great success and profit 

The following extract from a speech by the cele- 
brated Mr. Canning, beautifully illustrates the dan« 
gers ot negro emancipation. <<In dealing with. a 
n^o, we must r&ammber that we. are d^aUng with 
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a beittg p eswwi itg die fom and strength of a man, 
but the intelleet only of a child. To titm him loose 
in the nmnhood of hisphjfteal passions, but in the 
in&ncy of his uninstraeted reason, would be to raise 
up a creature resemMing the splendid fiction of a 
recent rcnnance^ the hero of - which constructs a 
huikian form wiU^ all the physical capabilities of man, 
and with the thews and sinews of a giant; but, being 
unable to impart to the work^f his hands a percep- 
ticm of right and wrong, he finds, too late, that he has 
only created ^ mote liian mortal power of doing 
mischi^, and himself reootls from the monster which 
he has mada** 

Professor Dew thos speaks of the consequence of 
emancipation. "The great evil of these s(!hemes 
of emancipation, remains yet to be told. They 
are admirably calculated to excite plots, murders-, 
and insurrections; whether gradual or rapid in their 
of>eraticms, this is the inevitable tendency. In the 
tormer case, you disturb the quiet and contentnlent of* 
the slave who is leftunemancipated, and he becomes 
the midni^t murderer to gain that fatal freedom 
whose blessings he does not comprehend. In the 
latter case, want and invidious distinction will 
prompt to revenge. Two totally different races, as 
we have before seen, cannot esaily harmonize to- 
gether ;^ and although we have no idea that any ch> 
. ganized plan of insdrrection or rebellion Can ever 
s^ure for the black the superiority^ eveti when free„ 
yet his idleness, wiil produce want and worthless- 
isess, add his very worthlessness and degradation 
will stimulate him tadttfifds of rapine and vengeance; 
be will ofteoer engage in pk)t» and .massacres, and 
^lereby draw down on his devoted head t*ie ven- 
^ance of the provoked whitea But one limil^ 
m u m a c jKi » reocMrded in Vir^Kia histoiy; let hw 
lihtntc Jber skieesy a»d evevy 3^ear you vmild hear 
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pf iaaurreetiooi and pMiy and ^iwary 4mf 'itoaM 
perhaps ^eo^rd a murder; the mehaaieboly tele m^ 
Soutbamptoa would not tioom bkeken the pi^ of 
our history, and make the tender mother shed the 
tear of horror over her babe as she clasped it to her 
bosom; others of a deeper dye would thieken upon 
us; those regions where, tbe bri^tness of poUshed 
life has dawned and bri^tened into fuU day, woqM 
relapse into darkness thtek and full of horrors.'' 

The consequences of servile ipsmrection in tbe 
South eannot be adequatdy portrayed. From the 
revolt of the gfadiators under l^artacns, 70 B. C, 
to the insurrection in Barhadoes in 181^, the s^me 
scene of horror has attended erery servile contest. 
The madness which a sudden freedom from restrauit 
begets — the overpowering burst of loeff-buried pas- 
sion — the wild frenzy of revenge, and the savage 
lust for blood, all unite to give to the warSao^e of 
liberated slaves, traits of cruelty and crime which 
"nothing earthly can equal. Fiends- let loose upon 
the earth could not wage a more desolating war 
upofi its inhabitants; The torr^t of blood oace 
1^ loose, it sweeps the old and young, the innocent 
and guilty, the hoary siro and the bloomifig maid^ 
in one undistin^uiidied mass before it Shonld auidi 
a conteirt take place inv-this country, if the nep-o tri^ 
umphed, the South would he Id't a blackened and 
solitary waste. It is not, however, probable that 
brutal force would succeed, in a costest^^igainst alpH, 
prudence, and.scienee. libe ^blacks would probably 
be subdued^ and, as their cruelties wouM excite 
against them the bitterest l»itred, perhaps extermi'. 
nated. But, befiore this result could take place, the 
blacks would, in all bynnaa probabthty, obtain pos- 
session of extensive' por^nsi of the counAry, and 
extend tb^ raviiges to the desolalioB ef large Iraela 
^f tervitory, Mid the ninfito* of tana or hftu^fods of 
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UuMisitbdf x>f MAOcei^ fielims. Tlicre cm be 110 
exaggeration of the horrors whieh would enmie 
wherever Uiey attained power. The most savage 
of the ladiaai tribes^ — the rery cannibala— -excel 
them in nuldoess and humanity. Their career 10 
one of unmixed deaolati<Hi. They would burn erery 
maosion — they would destroy every vestige of in« 
duatry aqd its triurapha — fire and sword would sweep 
over the land, and leave behind them no traces o( 
life-^nothiog but a black and blasted heath. The 
inhabitants would be slau^tered with every cruelty 
which ingenious nmlice could devise. The lather 
or the husbaml would be reserved to witness the 
violation of the daughter or the wife; and helpless 
females would be spared to glut the^ savage and 
brutal passions of their demoniaK^ captors^ amid the 
palpitating bodies of murdered kindred^ and the 
shrieks of those reserved for peculiar and ling^ing 
torture. Better that a blast from Heaven, like that 
which fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah, should burst 
upon the Soutli, and destroy it utterly and for ever, 
than that it should be transformed into ^pandemo^ 
niumj where these human fiends may hold their in- 
fernal orgies, their Saturnalia of lust and blood; Such 
are^the triumphs of abolition. Two millions and 
a half of negroes, hardy, robust, ferocious, igno* 
rant and brutal, let loose upon our brethren of the 
South— chartered to rob, burn, violate, and murder — 
to sweep the fair South like a pestilence — and leave 
it an added monument dt the horrors of &naticism. 
History has no page which can afford a picture so 
fearful, so revolting, so full of dread. True we have 
examples of negro revolt — of the midnight confla- 
gration, ai^i tJie noon-tide massacre — scenes of lust, 
cruelty,, and horror^ over which the arch fiend him* 
self might sicken;, but they were contracted in ex- 
tent, and temporary in duration. Ours may spread 
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oyer a eontkieiity and deairoy a pe opl e m nd thai 
people our ireihrenf 

Yet the authors of these erifo afieet to be moved 
by consideratioDS of philanthropy I What a guilty 
mockery is it to apply such a word t8» their schemes 
of rapine and bloodshed. Philanthropy! • . Do they 
consider it plulanthropic to soond the war blast 
through a land before peaceful and happy? Does 
their philanthropy teaoh them to haunt the pillo^v 
of the &ir and spotless, females of the So^ith, with 
dreams and images of dread and horror? Is it phi-^ 
lanthropic, to. excite the negro of the South to insur- 
rection; to set one portion of our country against 
another, and £11 the bosoms of our people with 
stormy passions or excited fears? Philanthropy, 
as heretofore understood, seeks the happiness of the 
race. It is the shadow of tjie Prince of Peace, Its 
form is mild and benignant — its agents are persua- ' 
sive and gentle: hope precedes, and rejoicing fol- 
lows in its path. It has nought to do with the 
stormy and the tenrific: its task is not to sound the 
war drum, nor to preside over midnight conclaves of 
treason and insurrection^ The philanthropy of the 
abolitionists is a Moloch^ witli a brow spotted with 
blood, and hands crimsoned in slaughter. It leads 
on the slave to the murder of the whites; and pre- 
sides over the scene, where the cot of our southern 
brethren biases to the skies, while the murdered 
forms of its^ manly inmates mingle with its ashes, 
and the female lov^iness they perished in protect- 
ing is consigned to a dbom worse than the grave. 
Such is the spirit they let Ibosc— and upon whom? 
Upon our own brethreo-^those koit to- us by the 
closest and holiest ties — those who,, in the hour of 
our danger,, have always^ c^ned their bi^eastS) and 
bared tl^ acmst^ i^ our d€£ehce^-^4h«> isiaieii tiie 
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cbivairous, the patriotic, vskd devoted Americam ef 
IheSoath!* 

But the consequenees of emancipation to tfie 
cdave himself, rtiouid not be overlooked. They are 
DOW traoqail and contented; they are well fed, WbH 
-dothed; debarred from those indul^nces sb dan- 
gerous ta the negro, and secured in the enjoyment of 
aU that is really valuable to him. When emanci- 
pated, he loses the friend th^t sustained him in 
youth and age, in sickness and distress. He is 
without land, without money, without experience, 
t>r intelligence, but more than all, without habits of - 
self restraint Thus situated, ^e must sink to the 
lowest wretchedness Idleness, poverty, drunken- 
ness, vice, suffering, and discontent will ensue. 
" You may manumit a slave,'* says an able writer, 
**,but yon cannot make him a white man. He still 
remains a negro t>r mulatto. The mark and recol- 
lection of his origin, and former state, still adhere 
to him; the feelings produced by that condition, in 
his own mind and the minds of Uie whites, still 
exist The authority of the master being removed, 
and its place not being supplied "by moral restraints, 
or incitement, he lives in idleness, and probably in 
vice, and obtains a precarious support, by begging 

* V^Shoold the poor blacks tif the South be instigated to 
another insurrection by the ageaey of the abolttioniuBts at ilie 
North, and a servile war ensue--foUowed, as it miffht be to 
exter OH nation, and as it would be, by all the untold and un- 
utterable miseries of such a cbiitest, whose skirts will be 
stained- with the blood that wouki ilowl Upon whom might 
the widow chargfe theagofvy she was doomed to fuffer! At 
whose doors wouJd.lie the guilt of ravished innocence! ~T« 
whom would the orphan have occasioO to point as the muf- 
derer of his parents! These are solemn considerations, which 
some of our very neighbours may yet be called upon soJeinnly 
40 answer— perhaps at a more awjPul bar than any upoa earthl^ 
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or theft. If he should trend these extremes, muA 
follow some regular course of industry, still the 
habits of thou^tless improvidence which he «on-^ 
tracted while a slave himself or has caught from tl^' 
slaves, among whom he is forced to live, who, ef 
necessity, are his companions and associates, pre- 
vent him from making any permanent provision for 
his support, by prudent foresight and economy; and 
in case of sickness, or bodily disability frt)m any otb^r 
cause, send him to live as a pauper, at the expense 
of the community/' This description is intended 
for the emancipated slave under our present institu- 
tions: the emancipation of more than. two millions 
would, of course, greatly heighten the evils men- 
tioned by Mr. Harper, and add others still more 
formidable. ^ 

The consequences of the emancipation of slavee^ 
when unfit for freedom, have uniformly been cala- 
mitous to those emancipated. The following in- 
stances we derive from Dew's work on this sufcgect. 

" We have already said, in the course of this re- 
view, that if we were to liberate the slaves, we 
could not, in fact, alter their condition— *-they would 
still be virtually slaves; talent, habit and wealth, 
would make the white the master still, ^nd the eman- 
cipation would only have the tendency to deprive 
him of those sympathies and kind feelings for the 
black, which now characterize him. Liberty has 
been the heaviest curse to theslave, when given too 
soon; ^e have already spoken of the eagerness and 
joy, with which the negroes of Mr. Steele, of Bar- 
oadoes, returned to a state of slavery. The East, 
of Europe affords hundreds of simHar instances. 
In 1791, Stanislaus Augustus, preparing a hopeless 
resistance to the threatened attack of Russia, in 
concert with the states, gave to Poland a constitu- 
tion which established the complete personal free- 
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dom of the peasantry. Tbe boon has never been 
recalled, and what was the consequence? Finding, 
says Jones, in bis volume on Rents, their depen- 
dence on their proprietora for subsistence remained 
ondiminished, the peasants showed no very grateful 
sense of the boon bestowed on them; they feared 
they should now be deprived of all claim upon their 
proprietors for assistance, when calamity or in^r- 
mity overtook them. It is only since they have 
discovered that the connection between them and 
the owners of the estates, on which they reside, ia 
little altered in praeticey and that their old mas* 
^ters, very generally, con^mue, from expediency or 
humanity, the occasional aid they formerly lent 
them, that they have become reconciled to their 
new character. of freemen. "The Polish boors are, 
therefore, in fact still slaves,^^ says Bennet, in his 
view of the Present State of- Poland, "and rela- 
tivriy to their political existence, absolutely subject 
tp the will of their lords as in all the barbarism of 
the feudal times. 

" In Livonia, likewise, the serfs were prematurely 
liberated; and mark the consequence. Van Halen, 
who travelled through Livonia, in 1819, observes, 
'< along the high road througb Livonia, are found, 
at short distances, filthy public houses, called in the 
country JSAatchariuiSj before the doors of which 
are usually seen, a multitude of wretched carts and 
sledges, belonging to the peasants, who are so ad- 
dicted to brandy and strong, liquors, that they, spend 
whole hours in those places. Nothing proves so 
much- the state of barbarism, in which these men 
are sunk, as the manner in which they received the 
^cree issued about this time. These savj^s, un- 
willing to depend upon their own exertions for 
support, made alL the resistance in their power 
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lo Aat decree, die exeeution of whicji was, at 
lemrth, entrusted to an armed /orce.^^ 

The following ^cture of Ouatemala, extracted 
from << Dunn'd Sketches of Guatemala, in 1827 — 
My" will eiEhibit the effects of emancipation in- diat 
place. ** With a Lazaroni in rags and filth, a e&^w^ 
ed population drunken and revengefuly her fe- 
m^es licentious, and her males shamdess, «he ranks 
as a true child of that accursed city which still re- 
mains as a living monument of the fulfilment of pro* 
phecy , and the mrbearance of God, the hole of every 
foul spirit, the cage of every umclean and hateful 
bird. The pure and simple sweets of domestic life, 
with its thousand tendernesses, and its gentle affec- 
tions, are here exchanged for the feverish joys of a 
dissipated hour; and the peaceable home of love ia 
converted into a theatre <>f mutual accusations and 
recriminations. This leads to violent excesses; fnen 
carry a large knife in a belt; loomenj one fastened 
in the garter. Not a day passes without murder. 
On fast days, and on Sundays, the average number 
killed is from four to five. Froni the number ad- 
mitted into the hospital of St Juan Dies, it Appears 
that in the year 1827, near fifteen hundred were 
stabbed; of whom, from three to four hundred died; 
Nor b the freed African one degree raised in the 
scale — under fewer restraints^ his vices display 
themselves more disgustingly; insolent andproud^ 
indolent and a Uar^ he imitates only the vices of 
his superiors; and, to the catalogue of his form^ 
crimes, addd drunkenness and theft'' 

But the wretchedness which results from destitu* 
tion and vice, would not be the only evil4;hat would 
wait upon-4he emancipated slave. Collision with 
his master would take place. Under the cireum- 
stenees, we t^onceive it\o be inevitable. • Can the 
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abolitionist suppose, for one moment, that the re- 
sults of such a conflict would be favourable to the 
slave? A philosophical writer has iustly observed, 
that " power can never be dislodged from the hands 
of the intelligent, the wealthy, and the courageous, 
by any plans that cgn be formed by the poor, the 
ignorant, and the habitually subservient; history 
scarce furnishes such an example.'' The slaves might 
ravage the South, and murder hecatombs of vio- 
tims-r-but they would be at length subdued. And 
would their situation be improved? Would their 
masters feel more kindly to them after such a con- 
test? Would their, privileges be extended, or their 
condition improved? Would their cruelties plead in 
their favour? Would the remembrance of violated 
purity, and slaughtered feebleness stir up the gentle 
affections of the slaveholder; and, standing upon 
his blackened hearth-stone, would his breast flow 
out in kindness to the demons who had effected the 
ruin? A war with the whites must produce horrors 
unutterable. The whites would suffer terribly — but 
awful would be their retribution; and if the negroes 
survived the contest, it would be to curse the trai- 
tors who fomented the quarrel. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



St Domingo before the revolution — Insurrection 
originated in the policy of France — ^mis des 
Noirs — Agitation of the Colony by the French 
— Domestic Dissensions^^ Og^^^Insurrection 
— French Commissioners proclaim abolition 
of Slavery — Massacres — Cruelty of revolted 
Slaves — Touissant — Le Clerc lands — Evacu- 
ates the Island — Dessalines — Massacres — 
Christophe — Petion^^Boyer — Present state of 
Hayti— Oovemfnen t — Population^-- Character 
of Inhabitants — Agriculture — Commerce — 
Free Labour-^— Finances — Jirmy^ fyc. 

In the present chaptfer^ we will be enabled only to 
present the prominent features of the history of the 
revolution of Hayti, and its consequences as deve- 
loped in the present condition of that island. It is 
to be regretted, that our citizens are not generally 
more familiar with that history. It abounds in 
truths highly important in the present political state 
of this country; and would dp much, if understood, 
to dissipate the disastrous and malign influence of 
the abolitionists. 

<< The question,*' said Mr. Canning, when arguing 
this subject in the English parliament, << to be de- 
cided is, how civil rights, moral improvement, and 
general happiness are to be communicated to this 
overpowering multitude of slaves, with safety to the 
lives, and security to the interests of the white po 
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puktiion, our fellcrw i^ubjects, and fellow citixens. 
Li it possible that thete can be a diflTerence of opin- 
ion on this question? Is it possible that those most 
nearly concerned, and those who contemplate the 
great subject with the eye of the philosopher and the 
moralist, should look at it in any other than one 
point of view?" — Let the question alluded to by the 
great statesman be decided by a reference to the 
example of St Domingo. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, 
the iidand of St Domingo was in the highest state 
of prosperity. Its inhabitants were tranquil and 
contented; its soil was cultivated with the greatest 
skill and assiduity. The sugar cane, the co£fee tree, 
and other 'articles of tropical culture, were produced 
in abundance. " In the year 1791," «ays St Mery, 
a writer of great credit, " there were in the French 
division aldne, 793 sugar estates, 789 cotton planta- 
tions, 3117 of coffee, 3150 of indigo, 54 cocoa manu- 
fiictories, and 6^3 smaller settlements. There were 
also 40^00 horses, 50^000 mules, and 250,000 cattle 
and sheep; and the quantity of land actually in cul- 
tivation was about 5,289,480 acres." Mr. Edwards 
and others state the amount of exports as follows: 
163,400,000 pounds of sugar; 68,150,000 pounds of 
coffee; 6,286^0 pounds of cotton; 930,000poundsof 
indigo; 29,000 hogsheads of molasses, &c. Walton 
says, that the amount of exports was about six mil- 
lions and nihet3)F-four thousand, two hundred and 
thirty pounds, English money. The population was, 
at the same time, 40,000 whites, 28,000 free per- 
sons of colour, and aboqt 455,000 slaves; and the 
valuiation of the plantations^ in ^culture was about 
seventy millions sterling. This, it must be remem- 
bered, does not coh^rise the Spanish division— one 
third of the whole island. 
The insurrection in St Domingo did not com- 
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i^ppy, uniil the madmen of the mother oovEtti^, 
i^oraat and fanatical, excited them to discootent 
and 'rebellion. Franklin, in his ^Present State of 
Hay ti/' aays*-" It has been erroneously thought bjr 
spme personSy who feel interested in the fate -of the 
slave population of the West Indies, or, i^ all erents, 
they have, with no little industry, propagated the 
impression, that the revolution in Hayti began with 
the revolt of the blacks, when it is evident, from 
the very best authors, and from the testimony of 
people now living, who were present during its 
opening scenes, that such was not the fad; and that 
the slaves remained perfectly tranquil for two years 
after the celebrated Declaration of Rights was pro- 
mulgated in Fi*ance.'' This is an impcnlant fact, 
and should not be lost sight of. 

The first eauoB of the Haytien revolution was the 
-qrgjanization of an abolition Society in France, called 
« Amis des Noirs'^ — Friends of the Blacks* ^This 
society, with one of like character in London, by a 
systematic and- vigorous course of agitation on the 
subject of slavery, succeeded in enlisting the French 
government in the support of their views, and of 
exciting the people of St Domingo, particularly 
the mulattoes, to discontent So strong was the. 
excitement in France against the colonial {banters 
that, says a writer on this subject, << tlietr totaLanni- 
hilation was threatened.'^ The resemblance between 
this menace and those of the anti-slavery men in 
this country will be recognised. We hope that the 
results will not beer an equal resemblance. 

In 1769, a deputation of the coloured peeple of St . 
Domingo: waited upon the French National Assem- 
bly, to eraf e a recognition of their alleged rigfati. 
The assembly gave them a lisivourable ailswer; and 
some of the members incUi^iduaUy exfirawed their 
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determination to advocate die emancipation of the 
fllavea. 

The free muhtttoes in the colony were the flrat to 
catch the spirit of insurrection thus fomented by the 
French. They claimed a participation in the go-^ 
yernment, revolted, and, though subdued, were ttill 
encouraged by the French. 

' The commotions caused by the policy of the 
French government having endangered the colony 
to the crown, the National Assembly in 1790 disa- 
vow^ the intention of altering the domestic insti- 
tutions of the island. 

The colony, however, continued in a disturbed 
state. The whites were divided; the mulattoea, a 
free and powerful body of people, were urgent in 
asserting their claims; and the admiixistralion and 
legislature were at open war. So high did these 
dissensions rise, that thef governor dissolved the As- 
sembly; the members of which sailed todF^rance, to 
appeal to the king and National Assembly. 

Og6, a mulatto, educated in France, and flUed by 
tiie French fanatics with insurrectionary m^inct^ries 
and feelings, about this time arrived in St Domingo^ 
He raised the banner of insurrection, and was joined 
by a number of coloured people, but was defeated, 
taken, and executed. Og6,'it is said, was encouraged 
by the English abolitionists. 

The slctvesj durPng all tM^e commotions, re- 
mained quiety neither dreaming oj^nor desiring, 
a change of their cdhdition. 

The members of the Assembly were, on ffieir 
* arrival at France, arrested'; the government of tiie 
colony was sustained in its policy; and troopa were 
sent to St Domingo, to protect the governor in his 
insidious eflRw^s in favour of the coloured popcrt** 
tion. The news of the execution of Og6 aW ex- 
cited great indignation in the French tegifldatti^ 
22* 
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Bdbeapican^^ the great champiOD of dx)litiw, flu4*<^ 
** Perish the colonies, rather thaa sacrifice one iota 
of our principles." The poUcy thus recommended 
was pursued, and MecoAmy^fiflf perish. The French 
l6nsla^Jre at onee raised the mulatioea,or people of 
OMour, to the full privileges of French eiii^eiMi, being 
allowed all the rights of the whites.. This law waa 
passed in May, 1791. 

This decree was received^ by the colonies, with 
such violence and resentment, that the gavenior 
was constrained to promise that it should not go 
into operation. The mulattoes, however^ flew to 
arms, and insisted upon its recognition. << Here," 
aaya Fxanklin, << it will be perceived the first serious 
symptoms of tumult and insubordination appeared, 
aot from any revolt of the slave population, but 
from the unhappy interf^^nce of the r^alional Aa^ 
sembly of France, influenced by the supporters aiid 
advocates of tlie people of colour, and the society 
•^mis des Noirs*'[ : 

He proceeds to state, that, had this interference 
been declined, St Domingo would have remained 
tranquil,.the-negro cultivators would have been hap* 

Eier than Uiey have been rendered, and ocfeans of 
uman blood would have been spared. 
The same statfiment is made by other writers, and 
is so completely borne out by the historical 4cts, 
that we believe no attempt has been made to con- 
tradict it The important lesson involved in the 
statement, should not be lost upon this country. 

The first act of open rebellion took place, on the 
Cijpe, in August, 1791. The slaves murdered the 
whites and burned all the improvements. The 
davei of the neighbourii^ pl^intationa- joined them; 
and the whole Soi^tb waa threatened with ruim 
"ThebaAsfity,'! saysFi^klm, "which marked 
^hfiM^ prpgiross eirqeeds^ 4cN9cription;^ an indiscrimi* 
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i^ile shmghter of the whites etiwed, except in in« 
stances where some of the females were reserved 
for a more wretched doom, being made to submit 
to the brutal lusts^ of the most sanguinary wretches 
that ever disgraced humanity. Cases are upon 
record, where the most amiable of the female sex 
were first brought forth to see their parents inhu- 
manly butchered, and were afterwards compelled 
to submit to the embraces of the very villain who 
acted as their executioner. The distinctions of age 
had no e0ect on these ruthless savages; for even 
girls of twelve and fourteen years^ were made the 
objects of satiating their lust and revenge. No- 
thing could exceed the consternation of the white 
people; and the lamentations of the unhappy women 
struck every one with horror. Such a scene of 
massacre has scarcely been heard of^ as that which 
accompanied the commencement of the revolution 
in the South,'' 

Some of the mulattoes joined the blacks; and 
with their united force, gained several advantages 
over the troops ^ixt against them and extended 
Iheir ravages over the country. 

<'The defeat of the whites,'' says Franklin, "was 
followed by a SQene of eruelties and butcheries 
« which exceeds imagination; almost every individual 
who fell into the hands of the revolters, met with a 
wretched end, tortures of the most shocking de* 
scription being resorted to by these . blood-thirsty 
savages." 

It is deserving of remark, and shoidd be remem- 
bered, that a number^of Frenchmen encouraged and 
assisted these revolts; and Mackenzie, in his notes 
on Hay ti, says, ^ Tht priests are accused of hav^ 
ing sanctioned the murderous proceedings of the 
negro chi^y and several were eatecuted.^^ So 
* fiendlike is the temper of fimaticism. 
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The danger of the whites iDduced them to e]:iti^ 
iato a treaty with the coloured people, called tlie 
coneoritatj by which they agreed to unite for 
mutual defence against the negroes. By the con- 
eordat^the national decree elevating the~ colouirecl 
people to the rights of citizens, was recognized. 
But scarcely was this union effected, before it w^sus 
blasted, by the arrival of another decree from 
France, abrogating the former one, and restoring 
the coloured population to their foraaer state of in- 
feriority. The confusion created by this inconsis- 
tency, was still further heightened, by the subse- 
quent arrival of still another decree, re-establishing 
Uie first and re-elevating the coloured ^people to an 
equality with the whites. Thus were all hopes of* 
union and effectual defence ovwthrown, by the im- 
prudence and ignorance of the abolitionists of the 
mother country. 

The ravages of the slaves, meanwhile, continued. 
The loss of the whites was extensive, but not e^ual 
to that of the slaves. It is estimated, that 10,000 
slaves perished, by the sword and by famine, in 
the first revolt in the South. In their encounters 
with the whites, they exhibited no courage; and 
when successful, it was \vhollv to be ascribed to their 
immense superiority of numbers. Cowardly, igno- 
rant, and unprovided \^'ith military resources, they 
were cut down by thousands, and mig^ht have been 
readily suppressed, had not the policy of the Na- 
tional Government divided and distracted the free 
inhabitants of the cofeny. 

The anti-slavery men of France, instead of being 
taught wisdom by the awful consequences of their 
iippriidences, succeeded in passing, oti the 4th of 
April, a decree directly contemplating complete 
emancipation, elevating the free negroes and colour- 
ed people to Qc»!nplete etjuality wi£ the whiter and 
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toti ^A^eetiQg, thflft 6,000 b( the nationtl guards be^sent 
" ' out to. enforce the decree. This fatal decree was 
forcibly opposed by the cokmists; and the French 
Ck>inmi8siooers, sent over to enforce it, finding 
themselves unable to subdoe their opponents, " call* 
ed in the aid of the revolted slaves, offering them 
their freedom, and promising^ that the city of the 
Cape should be given up for plunder." Thus we 
perceive the foreign abolitionists joining the slaves, 
and aiding them in the perpetration of the atroci- 
ties which desolated the island. " Men, women, and 
children,'^ says Franklin, " were, without distinc- 
tion, unmercifully slaughtered by these barbarians; 
and those who had escaped the first rush into the 
city, and had reached* the water side, for the pur- 
pose of getting on board the ships in the harbour, 
were intercepted and their retreat cut off by these 
merciless wretches, just at the moment when ar<- 
rangements had been accomplished for their em^ 
barkation^ "Here the mulattoes had an opportunity 
of gratifying their revenge; here they had arrived 
at the summit of their greatest ambitioixand glory; 
.here it was that these cowardly and in&mous parri^ 
cides, gorged with human blood, sacrificed their 
own parents, and afterwards subjected their bodies 
to every species of insult and indignity; here it was 
that these disciples of Robespierre — this injured and 
oppressed race— rthe theme of Gregoire's praise, and 
the subject of his appeal and harangue, showed 
» themselves worthy disciples of such masters! K 
any thing were wanting tp establish the fact of 
these . scenes being .uikexam[^d, and without a p«h 
rallel, one thing, I am sure, will alone be sufficient, 
ind that is, that the commissioners, those amiable 
representatives of the national assembly, the am- 
^maculate Saqthooax, »and the equally humane 
and mrhMut Pcriverel, those vicegerents of th^ 
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socfety of ^misdes NoirSy those (n^otedors of the 
mulattoeSy'Were siruek with horror at the scene 
which was jM-esented to them, and repaired to the 
•hips, there to become spectators of the effects of 
their own crimes, and of a splei^d and opulent 
city devoured by the flames which had been lighted 
by the torch of anarchy and rebellion. ''* 

* When the leyolters iret entered the city, every man, 
woman, and child^ were bayoneted or oat down with such 
instruments as they could muster; but the young femal^8 
were, in raost cases, spared for the momentary gratification of 
the lost of those into whose hands they fell; one case of the 
most singular enormity took place:— the leader of the revolt- 
ed slaves, named Gautier, had entered -the house of a re- 
specteble merchant in ttie square, in which were the proprie- 
tor, his wife, his two sons and three daughters. The sons 
were young, not exceeding the age of ten, but the daughters 
were elegant young women, the eldest about eighteen, and 
tbe youngest not exceeding fourteen. Gautier, assisted by 
^ or two wretches, ei|oally inhuman, promised to spare the 
lamily, on account x)f his having received many acts of kind- 
ness from the father, to whom he was often senthy his mas- 
ter on business, he being a domestic slave. These poor 
cjeatures, who were at first half expiring from the terror of 
the scene around them, and from the idea of being the^cap- 
^l^u u \*"?"^' recovered somewhat from the alarm into 
which they had been thrown, through the promises of seco- 
nty, thus unconditionally pledged to them ; and although 
not permitted to go out of the sight of their captors, they 
did not apprehend that any mischief waa. in embryo, and 
that their lives were to.be sacrificed. Impressed with 
tne Idea of safety, they proceeded to prepare a repast fw 
their supposed guardians, and set it before them in the sante 
splendour, as they were wont to do, when receiving their 
best and dearest friends. Gautier drank freely, and his com- 
peers did no hitle justice to the rich repast. Night cominff 
OD, and apprehensive of the consequences of a surprise from 
the enemy's force, they began to deliberate upon what plan 
Wiey should adopt to secure their unhappy captives from 
flight, When, not being able to devise any thing likely to be 
S£^^?r rSf ^"*« ]^ ^*>« ««^age resolution of muttiering 
tlwmaU. Tie daughter* wereJoclrod ip U a room^uBd^ 
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iMan3rof tiie pkater? lutving amtied to Knghnd 
far aid, the commimoners from France, to enable 
themaelTes to raise a force sufficient to defend the 
island from any attempts by the English troops^ 
^proclaimed the abolition of every species of 
slavery J declaring thdt the negroes were thence- 
forth to he considered as free citizens'^ — and 
thereby, says Franklin, " assigned over, to a lawless 
banditti^ the feensimple of every property in the 
French part of the island of St Domingo, placing 
every white inhabitant within almost the grasp of a 
set of people insensible to every feeling of humani- 
ty, rude and ruthless as in their native wilds.'' 
The consequences were such as might have been ' 
expected. A charter was given to crime. Blood 
flowed in torrents; lust and violation were made 
things of custom ^ and the population lost almost the 
traits which distinguish humanity from the brute. 
Franklin, in concluding his account of this sangui- 
nary commencement of the revolution, reiterates 
that ^^ the cause of tliose disturbances did not pro- 
ceed from the oppression and the tyranny practised 

the watch of two of the reyollers, whilst the remainder of 
them commenced the bloody task b^ bayoneting the two 
sons. The mother, on her knees, imploring mercy with 
pitiful cries, met with the same fate; whilst the husband,, 
who was bound hand and foot, was barbarously mangled by 
having, first his arms, and then his legs eat off, and after- 
wards run through tlte body. Daring this blood-thirs^ 
scene, the daughters, ignorant of the tragic end of their 
parents, were in a state of alarm and terror not to be describ- 
ed, yet hoping that their lives were safe. But, alas ! how 
deceitful that hope! for their destiAy was fixed and their 
time but short. Gautier and his diabolical associates, went 
into their room, stripped them naked, and committed on their • 
defenceless persons the most brutal enormities, when, witl^ 
the dead bodies of their parents, they were thrown into the 
flames, which were then surrounding them, where they all 
perished.— fVopiA:^. 
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over the ^dares, Imi from the inea8«r«s of ^ na- 
tional aaaembly^ the colonial aMemU&es, and by tkat 
q>eoiou8 and intrigiiing body, the Soetelj of •dmis 
dea Noir^f (the Anti-Slavery Society of Franeey) 
and the coloured people then residing in Frane^ 
who had been tainted with the parnicioud doctrines 
then prevailing in that eountry/' 

Inunediately after the abolition of alair^y, bjr tl^ 
representatives of the French Grovernmenty the 
slaves rose simultaneously in the different parishes, 
formed into bodies, took possession of the moun- 
tains, and secured themselves in the fastnesses of 
the island. They then sallied forth, spreading deso- 
lation around them, burning and destroying the 
plantations, demolishing every description of habi- 
tation, and murdering every white inhabitant that 
fell into their power. In one part of the colony 
the insurgents amounted to more than 100,000 men, 
without any leader who bad the least command 
over them. In the North, their force, at first d5,000, 
soon increased to 40,000, of the most desperate and 
sanguinary character. 

On the 19th of September, 1793, an English 
force landed in tiie island and occupied.the posts of 
Jeremie and Nicholas Mole. The act of abolition 
having removed all cause of war between the 
French Government and the blacks, the French 
soldiers and the natives united to oppose the Eng*- 
Ibh. It is unnecessary to recite the details of this 
destructive and sanguinary war. It continued for 
five years, with various success, and was terminated 
in 1798, by the evacuation of the island by the 
British. 

At the period of the evacuation of the island by 
the British, Gren. Hidoirville, agent of the French 
Directory, elevated two negro chieflians, Touissant 
and Rigaud, to the rank of Generals in Chie£ This 
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create a motive of contention not to be resiBted. 
The slaughter was recommenced by the rival chiefs; 
and a war of extermination carried on until 1800, 
when Rigaud was expelled from the island, and 
TouiBsant left in supreme power. 

Toaissant did his utmost to raise the island from 
the depths into which it had fallen. He was ac- 
quainted with the negro character, and ruled with 
a rod of iron. No despotism could have been more 
illimitable in its power. He encouraged the plan-^ 
ters to return to their estates, and issued, in 1800, 
an edict, requiring the people, who had abandoned 
all" regular labour, to return to their agricultural 
pursuits. The regulation of labour was the same 
as those of the slaves in *the English West Indies, 
both in the extent and intensity t)f the labour. The 
system was severe, but successful. " If degradation 
accompanied labour,'* says the historian, " the cul- 
tivators under Touissant were the most abject peo- 
ple in existence, for they were driven to it ^under 
the strong arm of military power, and for any of- 
fence which they committed they were liable to be 
brought before a military tribunal. There were no 
civil authorities by which the indolent or refractory 
cultivator was to be tried for his o£fences; there was 
no distinction between the vagrant, who was de- 
tected in idleness^ and the soldier who fled from 
his post, they were both answeraWe tb the military, 
power, were sentenced by court martial, and award- 
ed aii equnl punishment.'* The regulations of the 
despotic Touissant, though they iftflicted upon the 
negroes a bondage and servitude, more oppressive 
than the sw*y of their former masters, proved wise 
and salutary, and did much to improve the state of 
the country j and the condition of the people. 

In 180J^, the French Govemmeht determined to 
restore the island to its former condition, as a oolo^ 
23 
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mand of the NorthM-n part of the idand, end Petion 
retained the control of the South. 

An incident, which occurred in the commence- 
ment of Christophe'fl reign, affords a gpod 'example 
to the abolitionists of the North, and proves that 
even the barbarous negro chieftain had a better sense 
of the rights of others than the philanthropic zealots 
who interfere with the institutions of our southern 
states. Discovering that some individuals in the 
island were intriguing to excite insurrection in the 
island of Jamaica, he had them arrested, and brought 
to punishment, for violating the rights of an inde- 
pendent and stranger community. 

The reign of Christophe was severe, tyrannical, 
and despotic, while the government of Petion was 
relaxed and mild. , The former was successful and 
efficient; •the latter feeble and unfortunate. The 
former coerced his subjects — ^for his subjects were 
his slaves— to labcHir, and agriculture and commerce 
partially revived; the latt^ endeavoured by gentle 
measures to induce his people to toil, and soon saw 
his government bankrupt, and . his people Vicioiw, 
idle, and impoverished. 

In 18ia Petion died^and wassudcefeded by Boyer. 
Christophe also died in 1820; and the whole istend 
was then consodidat^. under tiie government of 
Boyer. From thatpericki to the present &e histd^ 
of Hayti presents no event worthy of mwation in 
this brief review. 

We wiH now take a cursory view of the condition 
and government of Jiayti^ to ascertain whether an 
experiment, which cost seas of blood, has resulted in 
an amelioration of the .-condition of the people. , 

The government is called a republic. The presi- 
dent holds his office for life, and appoints hiaaucf 
cessor; he appoints; iM^ ivm^onariesi ptpposes all 
Uws, ei{cepttfcoflese<^a«ecH»d.wiith taxation; cafe issue 
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prMtfltiMAtibi^'in ootrfb^mity with th^ laws, sind com- 
fie^iob^iefeMse. « Ih short/' says Mackensiie, « the 
ifi^hole tKm«f df th^^sttfte is centra in the chief, ex- 
«eplt in ptAtM Whieh may be easily tiullified.*' 
Tbi6 pTMd^ ih tl-uthy is despotic^. 

The popdkftbh of the island previous to the revo- 
Itttii^ Has «stima(ted at 643,000. The population in 
19M was^Mnnated by Humboldt at 375,000. Such 
wiM*e the mvages of the revolution. The population 
ift 18«6 appeals to hare been 4^3,042. The increase 
of population is estimated at sixty-one hund^edjthi^ 
pit (lent) which is T^Httle more thah ohe half the 
kott^mei ki de^i^iy {i^pled countries. The people 
of Hdyti te^ universally described as Idle, improvl- 
dettt^ li^hti^us, ahd iifimortd. Mackehzie, the BH- 
tteh eonstil^ in hiU repoft to government sajrs,^-« No 
meas^iyei'if^b^ govfei^ntttent can induce the Jrbung 
eradtes to Ittboiifj^ d<^jtK fronti fiieir habitual licen- 
tiousness and vagrancy.'* " The few young female^ 
thftt live on pliintdtiohs seldom assist in any labour 
wbat^l'ier, bui live M a cMstant state of idleness and 
ctohaH^herf^ This; ii !»ol^;rated by the soldiery and 
mttiti^ ffolid^, Whdse 'l{<;ehtiotisne^s is gratified hy 
this metkttik** <^ *lti^Hage, formally solemnized, t^ , 
not' 0a ceiniAo^ «^ unions of another kind; and it is 
not unoonimbft f^tf bVie itAn t6 be the protestor bf 
imn^woiMfi/'' *•■ ; ^ - ^ '• ■ 

♦« lA th^ Ittte^idi',*^ says Fraftklitt, <^ the p^o;^f6 
are hi ihe towt*% ^«6 ^^ moM d^gradatioti-^-^Y^ry 
filing sliowi» it^J^ei^ ^tiii^H and nhanner ol Iitih£ 
tes^ludted ()la«M!^^y Congregate and fbllow'alll m^ 
liropensliaes U ft<il^Jrte,^^^d iridtilg:^ hi jjlihe vf6^& 
k'losfeiftd se^M^yM^Qf;' t^tiiout li^$t^, and ^i^ttf^Ui 
owtM. Jtisnm':potete»te;ith!A^^ 
^ish their batWttitoiSS wWh6iA rtttimiiig frbni th^ 
wife the eoiivi^l^h'^hat «teflr>^*ttt ftati'li ttiUfeh 
l»riow«atiythiiy«'ti^^iM^M t^is^^^^^^^^ e^^lit^ 
33* 
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In. Hie new r^ublicp of South ;Amerk#,;in wl^kii 
society is very oack ward abo, th^•pre¥aUiIlg habijfcii 
l»resent some appevance. of iiiip*t)y©nwBt; bi|t| m 
the country district? pi Hayti th^p^ape l¥> denwtt- 
strationsof advancement iroi^tha^dejpik»raide igno- 
rance in which they seem to have e?tisl^d firoiu th^ 
period of the revolution; .no change in their Ux^ 
and dissolute manners anfl cu9lam% but il Aided -«iiMi 
deterpained p^i'sever&nce in all the priputive ^oe$ 
of the African raoe.'^ . . 

The catholic is the estfb^i^ied fleligjion of ibe 
country. It is stated^ however) that^ lai^efMnrtioa 
of the inhabitants di^er but Uttl^ in their raligioo 
frpip their Afrieap aDceirtm?9» "Three fourths? 0f 
the^i/' says. Frank|i;), "a|^ ,a«, rank : idolat^m as 
their forefathers were, in Aii^ica.^^ . The clergy eon* 
sists in all of thiKty.'eiskt jpasfor^ for the Whole 
republic. . , .. • ^ 

In relation to the agriculture of llayti, Mr. M$^ 
kenzie has collected much yahnbleand iiuthontk 
information. The rulers^ wbd have at diiOKsrent tiitt^ 
swayed that unhappy country sinoe the revolttlion> 
established different ,code^ reguMtingtbe labour of 
the people. AU the«e tfii^ discarded. the. notion 
of free labour, and coerced the p^pleto toil.. The 
most severe of these codes proved the wisest and 
most i^tlutary in its rpjiuUf. . Under To^issant " the 
whip w^s abolished; liut tl^jfik sticks^ the^i^lems of 
creeping plants, called in, flay ti < liane«5,' weire used 
Without scruple; and, , not unfbeque&tly,: the sabr^ 
the ]piu5ket, a^d even^bMrj^ingaliv^ywevt resorted 
to a^.punishment^ for refirafM^ry gang8,.or ateliers.'^ 
The same.pKjiwsbipatei^ts w^ilf UA(e45ind<r;P^ 
The . qode, ruraj,' wh^ch ; now^egulateii tine labour of 
the people, i^thu^.^cribed by Mi^efceiMBie: <^Many 
of the regula^i<»;u? jfjjJn^ 
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in the code ndi* and the Bubac < |uen t kws of Chris- 
topher but tbe coBse({uence8 of delinquency are 
heayy fine and^ imprisonment^ and the provisions of 
the law are as-despotic as can well be conceived.'* 

The foliowinff table of- the exports from 1789 to 
1826, win exhibit the ruinous consequences of the 
revolution. A comparison of the present a|nount 
raised, with the amount raised-before the revolution, 
will show the comparative advantages of slave and 
free negro labour. 
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^^ The general results of this table/' observes Mr. 
JVf«ckefizie, from whose valaableCKvork we extract 
it, <^ appear fully to justify the conclusion ef the 
decline 6f systematic industry, and of the advance 
of whatever, though chiefly done by nature, may be 
finished at uncertain periods by man/' 

Every traveller in Hayti describes its present as- 
pect, as melancholy in the extreme. That opulent 
island has been allowed^ by the slothful inhabitants, 
to revert almost to a state of nature. The buildings 
are destroyed; the mills overthrown; the fertile val- 
leys overgrown; and the whole country, with few 
exceptions, left to run waste. We have not space 
Jbr extracts to sustain thii? assertion, but refer the 
reader to "Mackenzie's Notes, on Hayti," and 
" Franklin's Present State of Hayti." 

" It is indisputable," says the author of the latter 
wc«*k, "that tfie declaration of freedom to the slave 
population in Hayti was the ruin of the country, and 
that it has not been attended with those benefits 
which the sanguine philanthropists of Europe an- 
ticipated. The inhabitants have neither advanced 
in moral improvement, nor are their civil rights 
mc^e respected; their condition is not changed foi: 
the better. They. are not slaves, it is true, but they 
are suffering under ^ater deprivations than can 
well be imagined, whilst slaves have nothing to ap- 
prehend, for they are clothed, fed, and receive every 
medical aid in time of sickness. The free labourer 
in Hayti, from innate indolence, and from his state 
of ignorance^ obtains barely enough for his subsist- 
ence. He cares w>t for clothing, and, as to aid under 
sieknesd, he cannot obtain it; thu8,he is left to follow 
af course that sinks him to a level with the brute 
creation; and the. reasoning faculties of the one 9X,^ 
9lmmi inferior to th^ iaastmct of the other/' 
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The commerce of Htyti has sunk witb iU agri- 
culture. It appeiSiB to be still unchecked in its down- 
ward career; and from the activity and permanence 
of the causes of its depression, the general decay of 
the country, the policy of the government, and the 
character of the people> tiiere is little room to hope 
for an improvement. 

The finances of the country appear to be in the 
worst possible state. In 18^7, the state of the finances 
was represented as follows: — 

Annaal expenditare jj$S,101,115 

Interest on loan 450,000 



Total expenditure jJ3,651,115 

This sum of three and a half millions of dollars, 
was to be provided for out of two millions and a 
half, the estimated revenue of 18^5, or of one mil* 
lion and a half, the estimate for 1826: How jthe 
financial necromancy of Hayti efibcted the miracle, 
we are unable to explain. 

The regular paid military of Hayti is about 30,O0O^ 
men, in addition to the militia of the island. The 
object of maintaining this large force is, no doubt, 
to awe the people into submission to the despot who ' 
bears the republican title of « president Hayti 
has no navy. 

Such have been the consequences of abolition to 
Hayti The mad fanatics of Paris forced the slaves 
into insurrection— and after scenes of inconceivable 
and diabolical atrocity-*4Jter hundreds of thousands 
6f victims have perished — after a war of thirty-one 
years — what does she exhibit to ^e world? A 
despotic, military government; a people debased to 
the lowest depths of moral degradation, and foroed 
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to labour at the point of the sword — a country de- 
solate^ and almost savage; its agriculture abandoned; 
its commerce annihilated — bowed down with debt, 
and yet without resources. Is there anything in the 
spectacle to encourage the wild hopes or mad designs 
of the abolitionist? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

We have referred, in a former chapter, to the con- 
sequences of abolition, even if the slave-holders sanc- 
tioned the scheme; and have shown that, with every 
obstacle and opposition removed, the emancipation 
of the southern slaves cannot be effected without the 
most desolating consequences. But we all know, that 
the opposition thus gratuitously evaded, will not be 
withdrawn, and cannot be avoided; and it becomes 
proper that we should consider the subject with that 
difficulty involved. 

That the South is opposed to abolition, no one will 
deny. She is opposed to it from principle, feeling, 
and interest; and will not only maintain her institu- 
tions at every hazard, but regard as her enemies, all 
who openly or insidiously assail them. 

It must not be supposed, that it can be assailed by 
the North, only through their authorities, by their 
legislatures, or by Congress. Against such opposition 
the South would interpose the shield of her sove- 
reignty, and laugh the malice of her foes to scorn. The 
more dangerous, the more practicable mode of oppo- 
sition, is me one chosen by the Abolitionists — indU 
viduai agitation. For this, wealth alone is re- 

auired; and that can be furnished to any amount by 
le Abolitionists themselves, or by their English 
allies and coadjutors. They do not need numbers, 
influence, or power; the press and the pulpit are en- 
gines of agitation, by which, without real respecta- 
bility, they can effect incalculable mischief. They 
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cah thus render the tranquilUtjr, the very existence of 
the slave-holders insecure; tiiey can excite strons 
and general prejudices at the North, and hot una 
angry resentments at the Sou^th. Can any man be 
Ignorant of the inevitable consequences? 

Mankind are strongly prone to blind themselves 
to approaching ills. We s^re seldom willine to cloud 
the enjoyment of th6 present, with fears lor the fu- 
ture; and often would, like the Romans in their de- 
g^eracy, rather perish by our fire sides, and in the 
midst of our festivities, than meet the enemy at the 
borders, and defeat the threatened evil, before accu^ 
mulated conquests render it irresistible. It was from 
this strange and slothful pusillanimity, that the Per- 
sian continued his riot when the Greek was withia 
his borders; that the Parisians revelled when the 
allies were thundering at their gates; and that the 
Americans now afiect a security they do not feel, and 
shrink from the realization of the perils that surround 
and menace them, from the distracting and treason- 
able activity of the Abolitionists. The mipers are 
at work beneath the. temple of union. We know it: 
we know what the consequences must be; yet they 
continue at their labours unniolested, unchecked. 
Let it not be said that they have been rebuked, put 
down by public opinion. Our cities have, it is true, 
been shaken bv mobs, and the quiet of our people 
disturbed. TtiIs is what the MoUtionists seek. 
But are their steam-presses stopped? are their huge 
and various engines of agitation chained or checked? 
Is the mischief restrained? or are they,* on the con- 
trary, more, active and more dangerous than before? 
K the people of the North Wish them put down — if 
they would save the Union — ^let them, through their 
legislatures, denounce and punish the treason and 
~ flie traitors. 
^ The coni^uenees of continued agitation are appa- 
24 
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rent It will produce^ nay it has already produced, 
dangerous party excitement It has given^ to the po- 
litical discussions of the country, an aspect of menace 
and asperity, which they never before assumed^ In 
the North, it has excited riots and disorders in all tH^ 
principal cities; and. in the South kindled in the 
minds of the people the hottest indignation. The 
whole land is heaving with excitement The laws 
have been suspended, and revolutionary remedies 
adopted in many sections of the country, boUi north 
and south. Blood has already floi^^ed; and should 
the agitation be continued, the excitement thus kin- 
dled, will leap over every barrier, and overturn every 
obstacle in its progress. 

Are t)ie patriots of the North wiDine to witness 
these consequences? Are they willing to see the po- 

Kular rage which, in the North, manifested itself in 
urning the houses of the negroes, and even destroj^ 
ing their lives, heightened to its utmost pitch? It 
need not be supposed, that the South will find no 
champions in the North. The earthquake, when it 
does burst, will prove nearly as desolating hei:e as in 
the slave-holding states. The lower classes of our 
people would be found prepared to sacrifice their 
lives for the Union; and once excited, where will 
their indignation pause? Let the friends of the co- 
loured man in the North tl^ink of this. Let the friends 
of peace and order ponder on it; for a war between 
the two races could not be confined to the South, and 
once commenced, would probably be prosecuted 
with all the horrible cruelty which marked the revo- 
lution in Hayti. 

But Inust we think only of ourselves, in weighing 
the consequence^ of emancipation? Shall we bestow 
no thought on our brethren and sisters of the Soufh? 
Must the niost horrible species of warfare desolate 
that portion^of our common country? Must the brave 
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and the fair, the helpless and the innocent, our own 
kindi*ed too, be offered up to glut the lust and re- 
renge of the .brutal negro — and we be indifferent 
spectators of the scene? The consequences of agi- 
tation at the South are not merely the rage of the 
rfave-holder — not merely the terror and wretched- 
ness of the shrinking females thus exposed to the 
most awful perils — ^but inevitable insurrection. It 
18 impossible that the South can be inundated with 
incendiary publications, and preserve her tranquil- 
lity. Already one extensive scheme of insurrec- 
tion, thus fomented, has been discovered and pros- 
trated. It is^not in reason to suppose, that the same 
exertions, continued and extended, will not produce, 
still further, the same results. There is but one re- 
medy—and that remedy, if forced to it, the South 
will assuredly adopt 

It is impossible that this Union can survive the 
period when it has ceased to be an advantage to those 
embraced in it When the South is constrained to 
regard her northern sisters with distrust and terror, 
no earthly power can long prevent her from sunder- 
ing the bond whtch unites us. The Union must be 
a frater/ial and kindly one; and when perverted into 
a source of animosity and danger, it will lose its 
power. If the South were a separate nation, she 
could not only guard her territory from the machi- 
nations of the abolitionists, but she could demand 
those who endangered her peace for punishment If 
then our federal conjunction is made the engine of 
an agitation which endangers the life of every man, 
woman, and child, in the slave-holding states; if her 
worst foes stand behind the pillars of the Union to 
stab the South to the heart; if, in short, it becomes 
the source of the most awful perils and evils to the 
people of that section of our country — can we doubt 
the eventual result? The people df the South are 
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men, whb the ordiBary paaaioiis of tiie race«<-4nd 
dare we calculate on a forbearance which we Ipiow 
that we never would, never could^ exwcise under 
like circumstances — a forbearance which woidd be 
not merely weak but unwise? 

It would be vain and criminal, on such a subject, 
to deceive ourselves or others. Of abolition, or even 
of a continued and extensive attempt to effect it, the 
necessary and inevitable consequence must be a dis^ 
solution of the Union, The people of the South 
are protected from northern interference by strict 
constitutional, as well as national, right. As lovers 
of freedom, they would resist to the uttermost, and 
with propriety,, any effort, made even for laudable - 
purposes, to stretch the hand of northern interfe- 
rence over the prostrate barriers of the constitution, 
and modify the domestic institutions of the different 
states. But when this interference has for its avowed 
object measures J50 destructive and abhorrent — when 
it would overthrow the o]:ganization of society, and 
render the social system a convulsed, jarring, dark, 
and bloody chaos — it would be madness to calculate 
on their quiescence. Their determination to sepa- 
rate from the Union, if the Union continues to be a 
source of imminent and deadly peril to them, has 
not been left to remote innuendo or ipisty menace. 
It has been avowed, at all times and places, and in 
the most solemn and emphatic manner, by the'peo- 
ple of the South. By thepti^le of the SoutA^ we 
say; for on this subject there are no partiei. Every 
southron heart cherishes the same stern and inflexi- 
ble resolution to brook, from no power under hea- 
ven j an interference, that gives the throats of his 
children to the knife, and offers up hia taintless and 
cherished ones to th^ lust of the negro. The Sou^, 
on this point, is as one man — ^its attitude is one of 
self-defence— its voice one of warning. \i the wrong 
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be continbed^k will act, it must act, not in rerenge, 
-not in anger, but in the performance of a holy <luty 
— ^in defending its firesides from murder— its valleys 
from desolation^ That the South will not submit, 
is now beyond all question — that it ought noty we 
ask no further proof than the unhid promptings of 
every correct bosom. Would we, under like cir- 
cumstances, see a foreign and unconstitutional inter- 
ference wrench away the restraints which check the 
brutality of our slaves; offer up our sons to their 
ferocity, our daughters to their lust — and see ovx 
streams crimfsoned with the hue of murder, andour 
valleys startled witfi the shriek of violation? The 
question is answered by the thrill of horror which 
must shake every bosom at the bare thought of a 
consummation so fearful and revolting. The sub- 
ject is then narrowed to this point — which is to be 
preferred, the preservation of the Union — a union 
-necessary to our national independence and national 
dory — a union-cemented by the blood, and hallowed 
by the glory of our fathers — or the prosecution of 
an unauthorized, chimerical, and most 'perilous 
scheme of interference with the domestic concerns 
of onr sister states? 

' It is a source of pain and humiliation to the pa- 
triot, that any circumstances should render it neces- 
sary or proper to calculate the advantages of the 
Union, or the consequences of its dissolution and 
downfidl. Th^ time, however, has arrived, when 
#ach ail examifiartion is necessary — when the atten- 
tion of the people of our country should be directed 
to the unbounded, the incalculable, blessings derived 
from our happy union, and the equally illimitable 
calamities which must flow from its destruction. 

In the confederacy the non-slave-hoMing states 
have the preponderancy of power. They are there- 
fore in the national 6bttACUS the le^iditors of the 
85* 
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Unim. If ^re be a porromoii af pow«r«-^ tbwe 
be opprefsioQ, mal-^yemmeBit, aii4 oo^Mequent dla- 
oonteQt md divUioo — it mast eonie finem them. 

The same states ba^^ in^ytry other, particulel^ 
such adrantages as wiU alwaya protee^ them Spoat 
wrong. They cao, -by their fotes and pOfUFCr^ ahield 
tbemselres from danger or i«|orjr. * If th^ Ace 
wroagedy ihey are able legally to lij^ tbemselvea. 
They will oeyer, in any civil conk^^ be the U^urei 
parii/f while they oontimie, as they: ev>er must, lo 
j^ossess a preponderaacy in the Union* J^isonion 
will never take place unless oeoa^oDed l^ ^^res- 
«on. The South cannot oppress the North, beeawae 
it is the feeUer brother. If the Uftion be divided^ 
it will be eundered by the wrongs of Ue^ powerful 
done to the weak, either thrD«|^ the aatioBal oom»- 
eils5 or by the acts of. individuiU eitiyam of tike 
stronger atate& . 

It wiU be well, theoefore, to consider the «o««e- 
queaces of disunion to the north^^p states. 

If the union ^f these, states shoujid be ^severed, . 
they can never be re-mnited. They will become at 
^nce rivals and foc|s. Whea jealousy or avserskii 
divides those knit together by the nearest attd 
Ju)liest ties — that diyision is eternal No time^ no 
change can modify the hatred U^t spli^gs from it. 
JPamily c^uarrels, with nations as well as individttcdsy 
are the bitter^ti and all hist^y {«>oves t^t wSt^- 
bouring commupities, identical dpi 4?rigin laad iBn^ 
gui^e, but clashing m feelings and interest, ohmi^ 
aaanimoflil^ w^ich no lapse of time, or i^ltcvratieii 
of drcumstaoces, cai^ extmguish *or iJ^ay, Should 
the North and,South ^be divide^, tbe.|»^cUce^ wbkt^ 
even identity o£ interests aud gover^ment basset 
wppre^s^ would hur^ Jbfvth with i«BXtin^iid«ble 
.fer^ce and intensity^ 

Such aMpai^^A would be immedlMety fi>Ileir- 
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«d by ao^flsaltanaf allttitarootuM. The protection 
of tibia Soutb> from the moendbry efibrU ot the 
aboUUenistSy would require the adoption of this 
policy) and mutiial animofity would confirm uid 
IMOi^tuate it. Treaties would be made with ^Drocn 
TEUMtioas. The carrying trade of the South would 
bfa done by the Britiahy and British mamiiacturae . 
would be admitted^ to the excluaion of tfaoae x>f the 
JNorth. 

The eonaequencea would be moat ruinous to the 
jaon slave-hokUog states. The proi^ierity of the 
laoiintry depends u|Mn its commerce, a^icuHure, 
«ad manulactunii. Without exports, our commerce 
eould not be maintained. If we had notktng to 
tfelly we would not have the. means of buying; if 
.we had no exports, we could have no imports; and 
without either, where would be nur commerce? 
Wh^^ the employment for our shipping? Where 
the means «f subsistence Jto the rmUianSy who in- 
directly depend upon it? The annual exports of this 
country amount to one hundred millions of dollars. 
These exports bring us an equal amount of im- 
ports. Commerce is thus created; indurtry, in its 
thousand diffisreat branches, employed; the revenue 
X}£ our country paid; and the wants of our thirtaqi 
millions<>f people abundantly eup|;^ed. Under this 
happy state of things, our country has prospered, 
l^yond the most sanguine hopes of the patriot 
We have become vigorous and opulent Our towns 
jbave become great cities; our forests have giv«n 
place ,to jbq^ns; and the vast wilderness, left by omr 
<£iithers^ is smiling with a hap^y and abundant popu- 
lation. These results have been produced by the 
Sputh* Tk0 ^lavt-JiQlcUng staies furnikh nkm- 
ttnthf ci 4he mbaie txpariB ef the co<uniry, m 
eotlon, tnl^cco, rice, grain, &c. This ^nxiduoe is 
tifa^ gmat . fomtain of our country ^s prosperity. It 
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18 received by die merdnnts ot the Nerth, and 
shifqied to Europe; its yaloe in imports is returned, 
and flows, in a thousand chuineb^ back upon tl^ 
peo]^ The South gives employment te our naep- 
ebants, our manufacturers, our sailors, our store- 
keepers, and tradesmen. Let the South be cut oflf, 
and what will be the consequences to the North? 
We will answer in the language of an able writer 
on this subject — ^the editor of the Courier and En- 
quirer, of New York. « Our easports and our 
imports would be reduced nin£-tbnths; NiifB-> 
TENTHS qf our shipping would be rotting at 0ur 
wharves; btine-tkkths o/ our population now 
supported by commerce and, the wealth it pro^ 
duces and tht industry it diffuses^ vyould be 
driven to agricultural pursuits; the staple arti- 
cles of Northern •dgrieulture com^ma^uTbut small 
prices abroad^ and they uxpuld find but- few cus- 
tomers at home; grass would grow in the streets 
of our cities and villagesy and a general scene 
of poverty and desolation would follow our pre- 
sent unexampled prosperity and generally dif- 
fused wealth.^* 

In case of separation, the South might raise up a 
commerce, might create and foster manufactures — 
for which her slave-labour is so well adapted; or 
if she failed in this, might, with profit, throw Jboth 
into the lap of En^and, and find her sources of 
prosperity undiminished. Buj; the North would be 
unable to supply the loss of the South. How 
would she find employment for her ships,, her arti- 
zans, her labourers? How could, she maintain her 
business activity, how pay her debts? She could 
m>t raise cotton or tobacco, and without the re- 
sources of the South, would shrink into po\*erty. 
Her great eities would be added to- Tyre, Venice, 
and other desolate monunents of the fliK^taations 
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of trade; imd lier ianpGyerisbed people wookl im- 
precate the madoesa of those yAko sundered tiie 
lioly tie that knit l^ein to the South. 

But is pecuniary ruin the only, or the worst con- 
sequence of disunion?- How is it possible to tear 
asunder the limbs of this confederacy , without eofb- 
^rulsion and Uoodshed? Or, if it be possible^ how 
iong could a^od understanding be maintained be- 
tween people so peculiarly situated, and with so 
xnany cauaes of difficulty? We cannot pourtray the 
tliou^and evils, which must flow from the fratrici- 
dal blow diat dissevers the Union. It is enou^ to 
know, that misery and shan^ must follow it; that 
ppv^ty and want would stalk abroad, and violence 
and crime dog thrir footsteps; and that civil war, 
to fill the measure of our country's wretchedness, 
would run riot, its tiger -tooth dripping with the 
best Uood of our land. 

" The picture of tlie coosequences of disunion^'^ 
jMiid the illustrious Madison, ^^ cannot be too highly 
coloured, or too oflben exhiixited. Every man who 
loves peace, every man who loves his country, every 
n^Q who loves liberty, ought to have it ever before 
his eyes, that he may cherish in his heart a due 
attactHnent to the Union of ^/Jmericmf and be abh 
to ^et a due value on the means qf preserving 
it.'' 

It is painful to know, that there are men, who re- 
gard the prospect of disunion, without emotion, and 
who are determined to urge their insane projects, 
indifferent what barriers are broken down, what 
idtars overthrown, what sacrifices made. To them 
the recoBection of our common war of indepear 
' denee, where the North stood breast to breast wttt 
the South, whjen they poured out their blood, like 
water, beneath Uie same proud flag, and in ^ same 
ioly cause — appeals ia tain. The f^Uwy of the 
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past, the hopes of the futare, are nothing to them. 
They are willing to see the land of Washington— 
the glory and pride of the earth — shattered, over- 
thrown and trampled in the dust — her past glories 
blotted out — ^her future hopes forever blasted* To 
such men nothing is sacred. They will follow their 

Ehantom — rending asunder the holiest ties, and 
ringing shame and ruin upon all that should be 
dear to them. 

Yet they ask credit for their motives! A Word 
on this point It is generally unsafe to judge men's 
motives by any other test than tbeir actions* If a 
man places a torch to a magazine, the explosion of 
which must destroy a city, and, tells you, when his 
arm is arrested, that his motives are good — yxm 
would decide, that the man was either a dangerous 
madman, who- should be chained, or a guilty mis- 
creant, who would perpetrate the worst crimes un- 
der the holiest pretences. Men never avow evil 
motives. The vilest felon has recourse to this pal- 
try defence; and the act which cannot borrow so 
poor a gloss, so thin and common a veil^ must be 
base and black indeed. Hell itself, the proverb 
tells us, is^ paved with cood intentions. Until we 
find some more satistactory explanation of the 
course of the abolitionists, we cannot see them busy 
in their work of agitation — 

** While at their feet, 
Leashed in like hounds, famine, and sword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment," — 

we cannot see them coolly promoting Hjie horrors 
of civil discord, and hold them guildess oji the 
score of pure intentions. Were there room for 
error, they might plead the soundness of their 
motives. But how can they be deceived? . They 
have already sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
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wind. Riots and violence in the North, popular 
indignation and servile insurrection at the South- 
are the first and only fruits of their efforts. Can 
they point us to any good they have accomplished, 
or can reasonably hope to accomplish? They can- 
not. They shut- their eyes to the manifold and 
fearful consequences of their madness, exclaim, 
<<we are doing our duty,*' and rush on in their 
headlong career. And they will continue to rush 
on until arrested by legislative interference^ until 
they dash themselves to pieces against the rock of 
our Union; or until they have toppled that Union 
into the dust, and filled this happy country with 
the din, and guilt, and terrors of fratricidal and 
. fraternal warfare. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



British Agtney irir urging Abolition-— -Motives, 
Iff^c.^-^Religious interference — Extent — Nature,^ 
eonsequences of clerical influence in tfu agita- 
tion cf this qtiesfion. ' • 

If the scheme of emancipfation were entitled to 
our approbation and support, the manner in which 
it is urged, would be sufficient to excite just and 
general suspicion and alarm. A political cause that 
comes befote the people, sustained on the one side 
by English influence, and on the other by an aspir- 
ing priesthood — may well be regarded, by republi- 
cans, with distrust and terror. 

It is not difficult to divine the motivejs which in- 
duce Great Britain to encourage the incendiary ef- 
forts of the abolitionists. They are the same, which 
heretofore, at difierent periods, in our history, 
prompted the same nation to endeavour to distract 
and destroy our Union, and excite the slaves of the 
South against their masters. Like their own 
wreckers, they are anxious to decoy our vessel upon 
the rocks, that they may be enrjiched by the spoil 
of the wreck. Our ruined commerce ^nd manufac- 
tures,^ would affisrd Great Britain a new and bound- 
less source of affluence; while the destruction of a 
former foe and a present rival, would b^e regarded 
with feelings of malicious satisfaction. Many of 
her people alao regard the example of republicanism 
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in this counti^y, as dangerous to the existing in- 
stitutions of Europe, and would rejoice tg see the 
fabric of our Union torn to pieces, and our land 
bleeding and groaning beneath the parricidal arms 
of her own inmriated children. 

Such, we have every reason to believe, are the 
motives that have induced England to send her 
emissaries into this country, to aid the incendiary 
schemes of the emancipationists, to volunteer and 
contribute pecuniary support, in forwarding the 
same cause; and in^ short, to exercise every means 
in her power, to excite division and insurrection, 
and consummate the infamy of our people, and the 
downfall of our country. It is true, that she avows 
only motives of philanthropy. But why is that 
philanthropy directed hither? Why does it not turn 
to their brethren, the oppressed and starving people 
of Ireland, whose condition is so much worse than 
that of our slaves? Why does it overlook the 
perishing thousands, in the manufactories in Eng- 
land? Why is it not turned to the almost countless 
millions of slaves who groan beneath English 
tyrrany in InSia? Or, if their own brethren, or 
their own victims are beneath their notice, why 
have not the oppressed of their neighbouring king- 
doms of Europe — the serfs of ilussia and Poland, 
the slaves of Turkey, and the down-trodden of 
other lands— claimed their attention? England has 
not, hitherto, exhibited such peculiar interest in our 
welfare; and this sudden and singular anxiety cs|i- 
not, under the circumstances, but excite suspicion 
and terror. It remains to be seen, whether British 
money will be allowed openly to circulate, in main- 
taining an opposition to our Union and our Consti- 
tution; and whether English emissaries will be 
permitted to go from state to state, preaching trea- 
son against those sabred rights, which were wrested 
25 
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from English tyranny, and established at the price 
of hundreds of thousands of American lives. 

We have, heretofore, referred to the artful at- 
tempts of the abolitionists, to make emancipation a 
theological question. In Uiis they have succeeded. 
The question of the abolition of slavery, one alto- 
gether political in its nature and bearings, has been 
taken up by a body of clergymen, and is discussed 
and urged by them, through the pulpit and the 
press, as a religious topic. Their conventions have 
been, for the most part, constituted of clergymen. 
The officers of their societies, their agents,, emissa- 
ries, and editors are also, generally ministers of the 
gospel. In short, the movement originates in, and 
18 suistained and urged by, clerical influence. Many 
of the religious papers of the JN^orth have espoused 
the cause; theological institutions have been per- 
verted to the same end, and a large portion of the 
influence of the northern clergy is actively en^g- 
^d in the agitation of this distracting political 
topic. 

Every intelligent citizen is aware_ of the power- 
ful nature of the engine thus employed. When the 
numbers of the northern clergy, or of those engaged 
in preaching abolition, are computed; when their 
moral influence, their resources, their union, their 
perseverance, and experience in the control of the 
human heart, are contemplated — it will be admitted, 
that such a cause, so urged, may well be a subject of 
apprehension. 

The abolition clergy do not merely denounce 
slavery as a sin, and advocate its abolition as a 
Chiistian duty — but refuse all fellowship with those 
who hold slaves, or sanction domestic slavery. Not 
only all the laity, but all the clergy of the South, 
and a large portion of those of the North — are thus 
denounced; the tie of fellowship is sundered; and 
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they are held by the abolitionists, as mannstealers 
and murderers. The following extract is from " a 
picture of slavery*' — a work sold at the oflSce of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 

" Every Blavt-holdtr ptrtrnptorily and uHtlumt 
delay y must be excommunicated Jrom the Church 
of God.'' 

" It is of no importance, what title, what office, 
what station, or what rank, the slave-holder may 
hold, or what apparent virtues, or talents he may' 
possess and develop. To all these specious pleas, 
and to all this anti-christian whitewashing, there is 
a concise, significant, and irrefutable reply: — He is 
a man-stealer. But as a man-stealer i» the veiy 
highest criminal in the judgment of God, and of m 
rational, uncorrupted men, he cannot be a Christian; 
and therefore it is an insult to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the head of the Church, to record the most notori- 
ous criminal as an acceptable member of the < house- 
hold of faith.* ♦ * ♦ There must be a beginning, 
and to the Christians of New England especially, 
to the descendants of the puritan pilgrims, is re- 
served the honour of commencing upon a large 
arena, and of effectually carrying on the warfare 
which shall expel man-stealing fj^m all connection 
with American Churches. However plausible may 
be the pretexts, and however ingenious and urgent 
may be the excuses, they must categorically de- 
nounce the profession of Christianity in alliance 
with slave-holding, ^ pestiferous hypocrisy. They 
must sternly {m>hibit all slave-driving preiBtchers 
from officiating in the sanctuary, oi^ leading in any 
devotional exercises.*' 

^ Thus the Northern and Eastern Christians must 
unsparingly act They must ej^ct every man-vtealer, 
without exception, from < the communion of Saints,' 
instantly and fwever." 
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We cannot pause to estimate the power of thia 
combination of the priesthood, or the dang^ 
which are to be apprehended to the liberties of the 
country, from their systematic agitation of pohtical 
questions. Every one who has opened the pages 
which record the history of the past, must know 
the consequences which have ever flowed froin the 
political policy of the priesthood. He must know 
that the most sanguinary and dreadful of those in- 
numerable wars, which have, in diflfereot ages deso- 
lated the earth, have been kindled by the breath of 
fenaticism; and that even the religion of pe^ce, has 
been perverted, by the ambition or bigotry of, 

Sriests, into the cause of the slaughter of millions. 
Religious interference, has, in aU cases, been attend- 
ed with violence; religious domination, in all cases, 
followed by political despotism, popular degrada- 
tion, and national decay. So effective an agent is 
fknaticism, in the agitation or control of the popular 
mind, that the mad: of religious fervour has been 
frequently worn^ to cover the dark and blood-spot- 
ted Iwow of guilty ambition, of deep and insatiate 
love^f power.. It would have been slxange, had 
the abolitionists overlooked suclji an engine — such » 
mask. It is a weapon peculiarly appropriate fcwr 
^eir cause. It accords admirably with the sleek 
dissimulation, the canting affectation of superior 
excellence, and the reckless disregard of the lives 
and happiness of others, which characterize that 
faction. The subject of abolition is, therefore, 
argued wholly on religious grounds. The Consti- 
tution is arrayed against the Bible; and the South 
is denounced as a moral « Sodom.'* Whatever sub- 
ject may be diseussed, tiieir arguments sure still 
directed to the fanatical; even declamation assuo^es 
the whining tone of cant; and all their efforts be- 
tray the same determination to urge abolition, not 
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9m a grand politick question, to be argiied on political 
grounds, but as a theological point, to be discussed 
with nasal intonation and hypocritical slang, and to 
be decided by a faction of presumptuous priests, and 
the old women, male and female, whose political 
opinions and feelings are in their holy keeping. 

This fanaticism is equally dangerous, whether 
affected or sincere, but not eqlially revolting. That 
it -is, wiA the leaders at least, counterfeit, is demon- 
stated by the fact that, among the most vociferous 
of the preachers of abolition, are men, whose lives 
constitute but a halting commentary on their doc- 
trines. How heartless must be the impiety of the 
man, who can use the eospel of peace to forward a 
plot that must move, if at all, ctxie deep in blood! 

<< No sound,'* says the immortal Burke, « should 
be heard in the church but the healing voice of 
Christian charity. Those who quit their proper 
character, to assume what does not belong to them, 
are for the most part ignorant of the characler 
they assume, and of the character they leave off 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in tifhich 
they are so fond of meddlings and inexperienced 
in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with 
so much confdence, they have nothing of politics 
but the PASSIONS they excite. Surely the church is 
a place, where one day's truce ought to be allowed 
to the dissensions and animosities of mankind.'' 

The men who renounce all Christian fellowship 
with one half of the members of the American 
Church, for mainlining, as Christ himself did, the 
existing institutions of the country, can scarcely 
expect that their course of tre^uson, incendiarjsm 
and violence, will be regarded in a mere charitable 
spirit But we are willing, even by a violation of 
probability, to suppose that, at least some of these 
bigots have really at heart' tfie advancement of the 
25'' 
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cause of religion;, and will ask them, if tbey can 
deceive themselves into a belief that the course 
which they have adopted, is calculated to^ promote 
that cause. Do they not know that it must divide 
tiie Christian church into two bodies^ those approv- 
ing, and those oppoung, the legM institutions of the 
South; that these parties must regard each other 
with feelings of no Christian character; and that 
the house, thus divided against itself, is in danger of 
falling? Are they not aware, that by thus interfer- 
ing with the politics of the country, they not only, 
expose themselves to dajigerous political errors 
from their ignorance and inexperience, but that 
they are excitmg against themselves and against the 
clergy in general, a wide-spread and popular feel* 
ing of distrust, suspicion, prejudice, and aversion? 
Do they not know that they, by their present 
course, assume the awful responsibility of endan- 
gering the cause of religion itself; of exciting even 
against its holy and beneficent influence, that preju- 
dice which is and must be attached to aa intermed- 
dling, aml>itious, and selfish priesthood, whatever 
political course they may pursue; and which, when 
that, course endangers the rights of the people, and 
the honour and umon of the country, cannot but be 
intense and general? How can they answer these 
questions to themselves? How can they answer them 
to the great Master, whose holy name they have tiios 
abused — whose holy cause they have thus betrayed 
and injured? The prudent, the pious will shrink 
. and tremble, before they incur a responsibility so 
fearful. They will hesitate before they throw by 
the shepherd^s crook, to grasp the weapon which 
mu^t be reddened in the blood of our brethren; and 
ponder deeply and solemnly,, before they sanction 
those who thus dangerously pervert the region of 
Him who came into the worla << not to destroy, but 
to fulfil" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Jibility of the South to hold its Slaves — Increase 
of Slaves — Slaves contented — Impossibility of 
stLCcessful insurrection — Security of the Souths 

In extenuation of their lawless encroachments on 
the rights of the South, the abolitionists plead the 
great dangers which must arise from the existence 
of slavery. This danger, if it exists at all, menaces 
only the inhabitants of the South. Now they are 
neither destitute of mental nor physical resources 
to foresee or meet the alleged danger. They are 
fully capable of the task of caring for themselves; 
and the thankless interference of fiie abolitionists is 
equally ill-titned, pragmatical, and unnecessary. The 
South wants no protection, and, least of all, the pro- 
tection of the abolitiohistu. Their charity is alto- 
S ether obtrusive; and it would be well if, in their 
iscursive and knight-errant benevolence, they would 
seek other subjects for the exercise of their virtues. 

These raven counsellors calculate the increase of , 
the slaves, and come to the conclusion that they are 
gaining gradually upon the whites; that their power 
will be thus regularly increased, until at length, in 
future times^ they may outnumber the whites, and 
fall upon and massacre them. They, therefore, ap- 
pear to think that it is more prudent that the slaves 
riiould be ex<ri{ed to this massacre at once; that the 
^^ question should be met,'' and that the throats des< 
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lined to be cut should be operated upon without any 
unnecessary delay. 

These views are, at least, in character with the 
abolitionists. . But we would suggest to them the 
propriety of allowing posterity to take care of itself. 
We have quite as much on our hands as we can 
manage properly; aini as posterity will be, in all 
probability, quite as wise and capable as we are, it 
may be well to direct our time and attention to the , 
care of thCtse more immediately within the scope of 
our sympathies and duty. 

Cool-headed and reflecting men cannot but regard 
the ill-omened predictions of the abolitionists, on 
this head, with scorn. Slavery has existed thus far 
without any of the unfavourable results which ter- 
rify these nervous patriots. Every age has had its 
croakers, men who see visions, and dream drealns; 
who foresee for futurity evils and calamiiies which 
futurity never realizes, and which only serve to ex- 
cite the imaginations of those who can be terrified 
by the phantoms thus idly conjured up. We have 
no right to expect an exemption from these prophets 
of evil. Their ra^ven voices will be heard even un- 
der the brightest sky; and, though time may venture 
to belie their predictions, nothing will quiet their 
croaking. It may be well^ however, to examine the 
basis of their apprehensions. 

In answer to the oft-repeated objection, that ^the 
increase of the slaves of tfiis country is proportion- 
ally greater than that pf the whites, we venture to 
oppose a direct denial of the statement. The follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Walsh will correct all errors 
on this point "Our census ^f 1810 teaches that, 
according to the ratio of increase for the twenty ^ 
years preceding, the number of years required for 
the duplication of the whites was 22.48; and that re- 
quired for the slaves, as I have mentionedj^ 25.99. 
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The whites increased from 1790 to 1810, 85.26 per 
cent; the slaves 70.75. The mere natural increase 
is not, however, shown exactly by this calculation. 
We should deduct the annual addition made to the 
numbers of both from wjthout, which would proba* 
bly leave the proportion the same. The whole num* 
her of slaves in 1810 was 1,191,364; and of free 
people of colour, 186,466. Together they did not 
equal one fourth of the white population, which was 
5,862,092; nor make but little more than one sixth 
of the whole. At present, (1819,) the proportion 
must be still less, as the ratio of increase for the 
white population is undoubtedly greater.'* The 
views of Mr. Walsh have been confirmed by subse- 
quent experience; and the fears of those who dwell, 
with trembling emphasis, upon the increase of the 
slaves, demonstrated to be groundless and idle.* 

♦ ** We hay© no fears on thii score; even if it were true, 
the dan&rer would not be very great. With the increase of 
the blacKs, we can afford to enlarge the police; and we will 
venture. to say, that with the hundredth man at cur disposal, 
and fahhful to ns, we would keep down insurrection in any 
large country on the face of the globe. But the speakeis in 
the Virginia legislature, in our humble opinion, made roost 
unwarrantable inferences from the censns returns. They took 
a period between 1790 and 1830, and judged exclusively from 
the aggrregate results of that whole time. Mr. Brown pointed 
out their fallacy, and showed that there was but a small por- 
tion of the period in which the blacks had rapidly gained 
.on the whites (in Virgioia,) but during the residue they 
were most rapidly losing their high relative. increase, and 
would, perhaps in 1840, exhibit an augmentation less than 
the whites. But let us go a little back. In 1740, the slaret 
in South Carolina, says Marshall, were three times the whitee: 
the danger from them was greater then than it ever has been 
since, or ever will be again. There was an insurrection in 
that year, which was put dowo with the utmost ease, althou^ 
instigated and aided by the Spaniards. The slaves in Vir- 

S'nia, at the same period, were much more numerous than 
6 whitee. Now suppose some of those peepers into fata* 
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The progressive increase of the two races has 
been referred to as a source of danger. If the whites 
increase, the blacks also multiply, and will in time, 
it is urged, constitute so large a mass, that it will be 
impossible to hold them in subjectiont The facts 
do not bear out the theory. A million can more 
easily hold a million in subjection, than a thousand 
can a thousand. The reason is obvious — concert 
and union are required to overturn an established 
government; and the greater the number, the more 
difficult is this of attainment. In a community of 
one hundred, a police of one man would be wholly 
incapable of controlling the ninety-nine; but in a 
community of one million, a band of ten thousand 
troops would be found amply sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

No one, who has examined this subject dispas- 
sionately, can entertain any serious doubts of the 
ability of the whites of the South to hold their 
slaves in subjection. There has been no instance 
©ria successful insurrection of negro slaves. Even 
at St Domingo, the revolt commenced with the free 
mulattoes, whoiiad been educated and disciplined 
in France; who were nearly equal in number to the 
whites; and who were encouraged by the French go- 
vernment; and^ notwithstanding aU this, it WQuld 

rity could have been present; would they not have predicted 
the speedy arrival of the time when the blacks, ranning 
ahead of the whites in numbers, would have destri^ed their 
security 1 In 1763, the black population of Virginia was 
100,000, and the white 70,000. In South Carolina Uie blacks 
were 90,000, and the whites 40,000. Comparing them with 
the returns of 1740, our prophets, oould they have lived 8<S 
long, miffbt have found some consolation in the greater in- 
crease of the whites* Again, when we see in 1830, that the 
blacks in both states have h\\en in numbers below the Whites* 
ouF prophets, were they alive, might truly be pronounced 
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never have succeeded had not the island been in a state 
of revolution, and distracted by a civil contest In 
Jamaica, where the blacks are eight-fold the whites, 
and in Brazil, where they are three to one, they 
have been controlled and held in bondage without 
difficulty. In this country, the slave population, in- 
ferior in numbers and milder in temper, has never 
given any trouble; and never will, unless poisoned 
and maddened by foreign abolitionists. 

The security of the whites may be ascribed to 
several causes. Among the first, is the moral supe- 
riority of the master over the slave. This supe- 
riority consists in a greater natural elevation of cha- 
racter, in the feelings which arise from a habit of 
command, and in the firmness and courage which 
are produced by freedom. The slave, besotted, ser- 
vile, accustomed to degradation, and habituated to 
regard his master with deference and awe, does not 
presume to dream of .contending with- him. His 

fenius stands rebuked before that of the white man. 
le has neither the aspirations, the spirit, nor the 
ability, which would urge him into determined oppo- 
sition to his master. A late writer, the author of 
"The South-West, by a Yankee," alleges, that the 
South has little to apprehend from her slave popu- 
lation; and asserts that "the negro is wholly desti- 
tute of courage. He possesses an animal instinct, 
which impels him, when roused, to the performance 
of the most savage acts. He is a being of impulse, 
and cowardice is a principle of his soul, as instinc- 
tive as courage in the white man. This may be caused 
by their condition, and without doubt it is. But, 
whatever may be the cause, the efiect exists, and 
will ever preclude any s^prehensions of serious evil 
from any insurrectionary combination of their num- 
ber. The spirit of insubordination will die as soon 
as th^ momentary excitement which produced it has 
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^subttded; and negroes neVercan aceomplish anything 
of a tragio nature, unless under the influence of extra- 
ordinary temporary excitement The negro has a 
habitual fear of the white man, which, has become 
a second nature; and this, combined with the fear- 
less contempt of the white man for him, in his bel^ 
ligerent attitude, will operate to prevent an^ very 
serious evil resulting from their plans. A northemeil^ 
looks upon a band of negroes, as upon so many fnen; 
but the planter, or southerner, views them in a very 
different light; and, armed only with a hunting whip 
or walking cane, he will fearlessly throw himself 
among a score of them, armed as they may be, and 
they will instantly Aee with terror/' This supe- 
riority of the white man, and the deference and de- 
pendence of the slaves, preclude even the disposition 
to insurrection. It renders the domination of the 
master sovereign and complete, and prevents the 
first movements of rebellion; or enables him to 
crush it without difficulty at any subsequent stage; 

But it is not merely the superiority of the master 
in his towering, fearless, and cx)mmanding spirit, 
which oversways the negro; the intelligence and 
skill of the whites render that superiority still 
greater. The white man has all the advantages of 
science; he possesses, in superior intelligence, the 
means not only of protecting himself, but of con* 
trolling his slaves. The negro regards him not 
only as his protector, and the provider of bis daily 
bread, but as the possessor of. the mysterious and 
awful power conferred by education. He regards 
his superiority with deference, and well he may; 
for the ignorance and simplicity of the negro, op- 
posed to the sagacity and intelligence of the white 
man, would have but little chance of suocess. 
Should the negroes, by accident, attain a partial ad- 
vantage and be enabled to oj^ose the whites, tlieir 
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ignorance, want of discipline, and confidence would *" 
make them an easy prey to the discipline and skill 
of their masters. 

The blii^s from their position can never effect 
organization. The police of the South effectually 
prevents it; and even should that police be relaxed^ 
or withdrawn, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
hlacks would preclude the possibility of extensive 
and effective combination. Even in case of suc- 
cessful insurrection, the ignorant and savage mob 
collected together, could never be formed into a 
regular or united mass. The whites, on the con- 
trary, have all the advantages afforded by an 
effective code noir^ careftilly administered, of 
rigorous organisation by government, and of every 
thing n(&cessary to secure prompt and irresistible 
combination and exertion of the or^nized energies 
of the white population. 

The blac^LS, it must also be remembered, would 
he, in case of insurrection, Avithout any of the re- 
sources necessary tor effectual resistance. Destitute 
of arms and ammunition, probably without food, 
and certainly without discipline — ^they might deso- 
late a hamlet, hot could never endanger a state. 

It is impossible to contemplate ^e character, con- 
dition, and resources of the two races in thfe South, 
and believe that any serious difficulty can arise 
from the slaves. The* superiority of the whites 
in all that constitutes power, the effective police 
adopted, and the character and position of the 
slaves, render it morally impossible, that the safety 
and tranquillity of the South can be disturbed by 
negro insurrection. 

But were the resources of the hlacks adequate to 

successful insurrection, they would not, unless 

tainted by the incendiaries, desire a change in theit 

condition; they cOUld not be persuaded to raise 

26 
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their hands iigain^ their masters. The fellowiotg 
remarks of Mr. Dew, on this subject, deserve aitea- 
tion. <^ It seems to us that those who insmt upoa 
it, commit the enormous error oC locking upon 
every slave in the slave-holding country, asaotus^ied 
by the most deadly enmity to the whites, aad posh 
sessing all that reckless, fiendish temper, which 
.would lead him to murder, and assassinate, the mo- 
ment the opportunity occurs. This is fa^from be- 
ing true. The slave, as we have already said, gene* 
rally loves the master and his iamily: aye, and few 
indee4 there are, who can coldly plot the mmrder 
of men, women, and children; and if they dos 
there are fewer stijl who can have the vilkny to 
execute. We can sit down and imagine, that aU the 
negroes in the South haye conspired to rise on a 
certai^i nighty and murder all the whites in their 
respective families; we may suppose the secret to 
be kept, and that they have the physical power to ex- 
terminate; and yet, we say, the whole is morally im- 
possible. No insurrection^of this kipd, has occurred 
where the blacks are as much civilized as they are in 
the United States. Savages and Koroma^tyi^ slav€0 
can commit such deeds, because their whole ti& aod 
education have prepared them; and they glory in 
tlie achievm^ut; but the negro of the United States 
has imbibed the principles, the sentim^its, and the 
feelings of the whit^; in one word, he is civilized^ 
at least, comparatively; his whole education, ai[^ 
course of life, are at war with such fell deeds. No- 
thing, then, but the most subtle and ppisQQOus priii^ 
ciples, seduloualy infused intp, his mind, o^ break 
his allegiance, and transform hini into the midi^ght 
murderer. A^y man who will att^^d to tfie bis- 
toi^V of the Sputl^mptpn m,^^^acre, must at onjC# 
fl^that the cause of . even the partial sucteess of 
tbi?^ iii^rrectiwusts, was t^he very ci|'ei|m9taiK0.th^ 
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there wan no cxteniiTe plot^ vtA that Nat, a dement- 
ed &natic> was trader the impr^asion tliat heaven 
had eiijoined him to liberate the bhu^ks^ and had 
made its maiufestatioiiS by ioud iKHses in the air, an 
eclipaey and by the greenness of the sun. It was 
tiiese signs which det^mined himy and ignorance 
and superstiticH^ together with implicit confidence 
ii» Nat, determined a few others; and thus the 
Uoedy work began. So fearfully and reluctsuitly 
did they proceed to the execution, that we have no 
^toobt that if Travis, the first attacked^ could have 
waked whilst they were getting into his house, or 
could have shot down Nat or Will, the rest would 
have fled, and the afiair would have terminated in 

* So far are the negroes from cbettehing any desire to ef^ 
^t their freedom bv foree, that the virtuous among them 
regard it as disgraceful to run away. The following anec- 
dotes from " The Soulh-West, by a Yankee,'* illustrate this 
fveling. 

** Vw9B sittiag, not long since, in the portico of a house in 
the country, engaged in conversation, when an old n6gro 
entered tha front gate, leading by the arm a negro boy, about 
sixteen years of age. "Ah!** said the gentleman with whom 
I was talking, "There is my runaway !" The old man ap- 
proached the ateps, which led to the portiico, and removing 
hia hat, as usual with slaves on addressing a white person^ 
said, " Master, I done bring John home. 1 cotch him 
skulkin* 'bout in Natchey ; 1 wish master sell him, where 
or nigger nebber see him more, if he run away*^'gain ; he 
disgrace he family : his ol' mammy cry 'nough 'bout it when 
she beam it." 'Hiis coapla were father and son. A " good 
Degro** in the usnal acceptation of the term, feels that there 
is a kind of disgrace attached to himself and family, if any 
one of them becomes a runaway. A negro lad, who had 
absconded 'for a few days' play, was apprehended, and led by 
Ms overseer, through the streets on his way home, not long 
ago, when an old negro washwoman standing by, exclaimed, 
seeing him, ^ La, roe ! who tink he '^in so ycTung to act 
bftd,'° I will relate an instance of their rea^ness to ar« 
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Burdea, speaker of the Per.nsylTWihi Senate, irt the 
debate oo the Tariff, in Jumarj, I8SS, giveB the 
same view of the slare popuUlio& of the South. 
- ** The feelings of the Southern slare towards his 
master ure but little understood in the North. Born 
and brought up in a family, he has oo afiections be* 
yond it He eats his master's food and is his mas* 
ter's friend; in sickness or decrepitude he is sus- 
tained and comforted; and when his days are 
drawing to a close, he finds in his master a friend 
and protector, without resorting to the iemfer »ier* 
cies of an aims-hou^. Slavery is abhorrent to 
us all; yiet in the fearful event of a civil war, tke 
slave of South Carolina would be trusted unth 
arms J and founds as on a former occasion, by 
the side of his master.^' 

It is true, that the people of the North are unable 
to conceive the feeling which subsists between the 
master and the slave, the protector and the protect* 
ed. The negro is a child in his nature, and the 
white man is to him as a farther. The slave, it is 
true, regards him with awe, but th$t awe is mingled 
with anection. He shares in his master's pride^ 
partakes in his prosperity, and feels, with sensibility^ 
his reverses, his sufferings, t)r his death. The work 
already quoted gives the; fbllQwiug accoutit of a 
slave-holder's funqral. 

reat eacb otber. '* Missus, deres . a ruoan^y ba«k d% gpar^* 
den,'' «aid hastily a yoiing negress, aa a party were sitUag 
down to the tea table of a bdy at whose house I was yisit* 
ing. *^Let roe go catoh him." ^* Let me go missus," said 
th£ waiters, and they could hardly he. kepjt in the hall. Per- 
mission was given to one to go, who in a few minutes rf^ 
turned, leading up to the ball-door, a stout half-naked negjco, 
whom he had caught prowling about the premises* *^ Here 
de nigger, missus," said he exultingly, as though he him- 
self belonged to aaother race aud colour." 
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^ Ah •ti're^lar proceaMon, or rftther «rowd of 
fltoreef in the ratr of all, folk>wed, with scMrrowM 
<^QUQtoiiaiides, the remains of their master, to his 
Isali long home. When the heavy «kfds tattled 
lAfiiOii tJj^ hollow soundiog ooffin, the^ poor 
wretdies, Who. had anxiously crowded around the 
grai^ butiBt into one simultsoieous flood of tears^^ 
n^idgkd with expressions of regret, sorrow, and af^ 
feotioOv A group of slaves lamenting or^r the 
grave of their master!" The author of the work 
qiaoted says, << I am myself in favour of emancipa- 
tion$" the fidelity of the statement cannot there- 
Sore be doubted* Can anj one possessed of reason, 
suppose that the masters, thus beloyed while living, 
and regretted when dead, by their slaves, are in 
danger from those slaves? If the slaves had all the 
power, they have not the disposition, to unsheath 
the knife against the breasts of their masters. That 
disposition is cherished only in the bosoms of the 
religious philanthropists of the North! 

^ty it will be asked, what will beccMne of the 
South, should the abolitionists succeed in poisoning 
th^ ^inds of the slaves against their masters, and 
should the efforts of the negroes against the whites 
be aided ,by foreign powers? If such events were 
possible^ the results would be what we have, in a 
former ehstpter described; but such a state of things 
is fwt possible. It is not possible, that the South 
will be sa inert, so tame, so insensible to the dan- 
gMTP of her situation, -as to allow the aibc^ttonlsts of 
the North to tarhper with her slaves. She WILL 
prevent it, at whatever sacrifice; and those who think 
otherwise deceive themselves. The slaves will re- 
nxain what they now are; and should the South he 
sttsailed by a foreign power, her slaves will be her 
safety, her defence. As a labouring population, 
they would furnish the supplies necessary for such a 
2S* 
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eonlert; ts a portion of tte wMHh ef the knd ^hey, 
would constitute ^tbe aiiiews ef war''— kht should 
mQn be wanted, they would fight by the side of 
their maitors. But all these speculations are idle 
and ill*omened. What. nation on the faee of the 
earth, bewring a Christiaa nane, and raiiking among 
civilized oomiDtmities^ would thus assail the South? 
What nation would thus violate every law by wfaieh. 
the civilized world is ruled, outrage every feeling 
of humanity, and seek to bring upon both races at 
the South, wantott and sanguinary d^irtruction, 
without interest, or motive? Would the states of 
the Korth adopt so inhuman and savage a poliey? 
Would the nations of Europe? The supposition is 
gratuitous and £a^ beyond tke^limk of possilnlity. 
It would be a singular instance of national weak- 
ness and folly, if the predictions of die abolitionists 
shpuld succeed in frightening the people of this 
country, into a support of their viewa Such ap*' 
peals constitute one of the <^dest and most effective 
arts of political quacks. Nations have been appal- 
led by an edlpse; and empires shaken by an astro- 
nomical prediction. We are told that the solar 
systenj contains in itself the laws of its eventual 
destruction; that the planets are gradoatlly drawn 
to the centre, and must at last shoot Irom their 
sphere3 to the sun, and make one massive central 
ruin of the system, which now moves in brightness 
and beauty around us. The dangers foretold by the 
abolitionists ajre oi a similar character^-«*equally ter- 
rible— ^and equally remote. He who can be shaken 
by such predictions is unfit to deliberate on theeoEt- 
cern^ of a rational people. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Course of the South vindicated — Duty of Con- 
gress — Post Office — Dutj^ of Northern States 
— Freedom of the Press — Conclusion.^ 

We have shown, it is hoped satisfactorily, that 
the fears entertained of the safety of the South are 
groundless; that the slaves have neither the disposi- 
tion nor the power to rise against their masters; and 
that, neither now nor hereafter, are they likely to 
become a source of danger, or well founded appre- 
hension. 

The only danger which is to be apprehended,^ 15 
from the agitation of this subject by the people of 
the North. The abolitionists may create danger to 
the slave and the master, to the Noirth and the South. 
We have already shown that the paucity of their 
numbers, were they few, or their want of power, 
were they weak, does not prevent them from being 
extensively mischievous. Hitherto, it is hoped, 
their eflforts among the slaves have been attended 
with no extended consequences dapgerous to the 
South; but their agitation has, in its effects upon 
the sentiments and temper of our people, produced 
results which cannot be mistaken. The South is 
alarmed and excited* Throughout the whole of the 
dave-holding sections of our country, there prevails 
ft conviction of great danger arising from the agita-* 
ting measures of the abolitionists, and a stern deter- 
^ mination to avert that danger, at whatever sacrifice. 
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In many cases, the sense of undeserved injury- 
has excited intense and violent feelings of resent- 
ment Those feelings have been freely expressed. 
Can it excite surprise, or justify censure, that the 
people»of the South, smarting under their wrongs, 
express in terms of indignation^ the sentiments which 
every manly heart must cherish? Or is it expected 
that the southron will see his rights violated, and 
the lives and honour of his wife and daughters en* 
dangered, and feel rto throb of resentment — or that, 
feeling it, he will eicpress his sense of the wrong in 
terms of meek regret and honied endearment? The 
South is wronged— deeply and dangerously wronged : 
she will not submit to that wrong: and it would be hy- 
pocrisy as well as weakness, to suppress her feelings, 
or conceal her determination. She must defend her- 
^f, or perish. Those who trample upon her have 
no right to complain that her remonstrances are not 
made in the whining and craven tones of supplication. 
Her very existence is endangered j and when slie 
says that she will not allow her domestic institutions 
to be insidiously assailed, or her slaves tampered 
with, she means it. Those, whose incendiary mea- 
sures excite these feelings at the South, have but 
little reason to complain of the fashion of her speech. 

It has been complained, also, that the citizens 0/ 
the South have punished such incendiaries as have 
been detected in exciting the slaves to mutiny, in 
an extrajudicial manner. It is true that, when mis- 
creants have been found engaged in the fiend-like 
task of persuading the slaves to murder the whites, 
they have been tried before tribunals which, thouch 
constituted with great care, and composed of the 
best citizens, have not been directly authorised by 
kw. But who dares say that such tribunals haye, 
in a single instance, exercised the po^'ers conferred 
upon them unjustly or improperly? 
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It is somewhat edngular^ that certain northern 
presses should have espoused, with such zeal, the 
cause of these blood-stained preachers of negro in- 
surrection. It might be thought, that the late of 
such wretches would have excited but little sympa- 
thy with the virtuous; and that the patriot would 
rather rejoice, than lament, that the knife which had 
been whetted for an indiscriminate slaughter of the 
whites of the South, had been directed, by the hand 
of justice, to the bosoms which gave birth to the 
bloody Scheme. 

The course of the people of Mississippi in the 
late insurrection was wise and just The danger 
was of so imminent a character as to throw back the 
people upon the first law of nature, for their protec- 
tion. The crisis was revolutionary, and the remedy 
adopted was necessarily above the law. Is it to be 
expected that, in such an emergency, the people 
will fold their arms and quietly wait for the knife 
of the negro, because the existing regulations do not 
furnish adequate means of defence? The idea is too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. But the 
course pursued, in the case referred to, was not only 
folly justified by extreme iand imperative necessity, 
but also was sanctioned by the highest authority 
known to the state — the entire mass of the citizens. 
The laws under which the incendiaries were appre- 
hended and executed, and the insurrection sup- 
pressed, were dictated by supreme necessity, and 
were enacted by the people — not through the regu- 
lar organs — no time was afforded for thlat — but by 
the people themselves, directly and unaniniously. 
If they did wrong, they are responsible to themselves 
alone. We have nothing to do with it It may be, 
and has been said, that the precedent is chmgerous^ 
We think otherwise. The people always have, and 
always will, under like dangers, adopt a like course. 
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Wbea the omei^acy requires it, die prteedeat is 
aafe; when it does not, the precedent does npt 9Lpgiy> 

In the crifiis whieh has falleti upon our ooui^ry^ 
it becomes every patriot to enquire iohai is to tm- 
done? The danger is gen^*al; and the efforts to 
arrest the evil should be equally so. 

Congress, in this emergency, should prove itself 
worthy to guard the rights of a free people. ^ It 
should not only rgect, with disdain, every petition 
which the abolitionists may presume to send to that 
body — it should not only avoid, as &tal, every aot 
which may involve the agitation of the subject— but 
it should adopt stern and efficient measures to pre* 
vent any department of the general government from 
being made an incendiary engine in the bands of the 
fanatics. Such regulations should be at once adopt* 
ed as will rescue* the post office, from the abolition* 
ists. The patriotic recommendation of the president 
in his late message will, it is hoped, meet the con- 
currence and support of all parties in Congress. We 
are aware that it objected that any corrective applied 
to the evil would subject the mail to the abuses of 
power. Power, however wholesome and necessary, 
is liable to abuse; and it would.be folly to hesitate 
in removing a great ^ud imminent danger, in the 
apprehension of incurring a slight and remote one. 
If, however, the general government should fail to 
make such provisions as are obviously required to. 
2heck the influx of incendiary publications on the 
South through the medium of the post office, the 
southern states may, and no doubt will, in the exer- 
cise of their unquestioned rights, adopt efficient mea* 
Aires to check the evil. But even without further 
enactments, either by the general government or 
-the states, the post officers, in the performance of 
their duties, should, and no doubt will, eject incen* 
diary matter firom their mails. That tbey are legally 
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justified in so doing, Ave entertain not a dotibt; and, 
eertain it is, that the intelligence and patriotism of 
the country hare fully sustained the course hereto- 
fore adopted by the post office department 

The non-slaveholding states owe it to the Union, 
to the South, to themselves, and to the cause of peace 
and order, to adopt efficient measures to check the 
madness of the incendiaries. The offenders are citi- 
zens of Ihe northern states; their dangerous publica- 
tions are here prepared, and sent through the South ; 
while they themselves, screened by our law, pro- 
ceed in their Work of treason in safety. It becomes 
the duty of the northern states, to pass such enact- 
ments as will effectually prevent their citizens from 
endangering the peace of the southern states, by ox- 
elting their slaves to insurrection. 

Whenever such measures have been suggested, 
the abolitionists and their apologists have raised a 
clamour about the freedom of the press. This is 
one of those empty and unmeaning war Cries, 
which are raised upon every occasion. Such a 
question should be decided, not by artful appeals to 
popular axioms, the emptiest of which reverb the 
loudest, but by cool and manly argument 

The liberty of the press is in no danger. Those 
who recommend effective measures against the abo- 
litionists, are the most devoted friends of the true 
liberty of the press. The press may be regulated 
without being fettered. It is now restrained by 
wholesome laws; does any one feel or regret the 
loss of so much of its liberty? Not only the press, 
but every thing, and every body, are under eertain 
restraints, in all civilized communities. Men can- 
not speak, write, nor act, in such manner as to en- 
danger the moral well-being of society, without 
iiusurring the penalties c£ the violated law. 

The liberfy. of the press aiay be abused^ and 
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these abuiSes should be efaecked. The press that 
would advocate open imincMrality , that would espouse 
the cause of the eoemy in a dangerous war, that 
would become the oi^an and signa) of the thieves 
of our different cities, ou^t to be, and would be 
stopped. The press that endeavours to fill the 
South with insurrection and bloodshed, is equally 
dangerous; and should also be subjected, by the 
community in which it is issued, to the penalty of 
such laws 1^ the evil requires. 

The dangers which some affect to apprehend to 
the liberty of the press, are of the most insubstan* 
tisl nature. How could such laws endanger the 
real, useful freedom of the press? Does the liberty 
of the country depend upon the success of the in* 
cendiaries in exciting servile sedition; or is the 
mad raving of the fanatics of such peculiar value, 
that its non-continuance will involve the downfall 
of the country? The Southern press is now, and 
long has been, under the restraints which are re- 
commended here for the behoof of the abolitionists; 
yet we presume, that it will not be pretended that 
it is less free and fearless, less able and efiecthce 
in political discussion, than that* of the North. The 
same measures would be attended here with the 
same results. 

It must not be supposed, that the South require 
from the North more than is necessary for her 
tranquillity. The right of discussion, the invaluable 
privilege of talking of the.eoncerns of others, inay be 
retained in full force and virtue by the abolitionists; 
it is only required, that they should not flood the 
South with appeals calculated to endanger its tran- 
quillity. Their own rights are not assailed; they 
are only asked to respect the rights of othera 

Some of the Northern presses say, and say truly., 
that they have ^^ a right to discuss whott they please, 
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and ets fhfef jil^as^/' It is not ddnied that, uiider 
eisistiBg ehiactmetits, it would be found difficult to 
bi*itigthem to punishment for extePting irisurfectiori 
among the slaves. But if they have a right to act 
towards the South as foes, has it liot occurred to 
them, that the South has a right to regiard- them in 
the same light, and to secede from a union with 
'th6se who boast their right to be their worst ene- 
mies? The exercise of rights of so unfraternal a 
character, will scarcely advance the interests of an)'^ 
section of our country. 

If the Northern staties wei^e not knit to the South 
by the bonds of one happy union, but were foreign 
and friendly powers, they would be farced by the 
law of nations to supjirefis the hostile movements 
of the incendiaries. Are they willing to make the 
union a defence and justification of wrong? Are 
they prepared to deny that to their brethren, which 
they could not withhold from strangers? 

The North is pledged to observe the rights of 
the South. It is expected that she will avoid an 
infraction of those rights, not nominally and in ap- 
pearance alone, but really and in fact This cannot 
be said to be the case, when she allows her citizens 
to prosecute a continued and systematic warfare, and 
refuses to adopt the measures necessary to suppress 
them. While she thus virtually violates the cofn- 
mon compact — how can she consider it binding on 
others? How can she expect the South to remain 
quiescent under acts of systematic hostility? It is 
of no consequence that the blow which is aimed at 
the South, is to be inflicted by the arm of a brother. 
From whatever quarter it may come, it is equally 
unfriendly and equally dangerous; and the South 
will be constrained at least to ward it off, whatever 
may be the consequence of her measures of de- 
fence. 

27 
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That the policy of the abolitionists has produced, 
and is producing consequences which involve the 
integrity of the U nion, and the peace, and welfaire 
of the country, can no longer be doubted. The 
occurrences and disclosures of the last twelve 
months, cannot but awaken, in every honest bosom, 
the mixA serious reflections. The conscientious 
abolitionists, if such there be, will pause to re- 
examine a cause thus pregnant with violence and 
peril; while the friends of Union, of freedom, of 
the country, whatever their creed or party, whether 
of tlie Nortii or the South, will hasten, by energetic 
and effective measures, to prostrate forever, the 
treasonable conspiracy which, menaces the existence 
of our country, and the peace and safety of our 
people. 



FINIS. 
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